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PREFACE 


This book is the precipitate of many years of occupation with “India’s 
favorite Bible,’’ as I called the Bhagavad Glt 3 . in my little “interpretation” 
of 1925. It still seems a good name for it. For, to quote the same source, 
“it has permeated the collective religious consciousness of the people, from 
one end of India to the other,” so that “not to know it means among them 
almost what it would mean for an English-speaking person not to know the 
Bible.” It is a prime source of inspiration for many of the political and in- 
tellectual leaders of the Indian people, typified by Mahatma Gandhi, who 
is even more a cultural nationalist than a political one. Becoming known in 
Europe and America little more than a century ago, it quickly won the in- 
terest and admiration of such leaders of thought as Von Humboldt in Ger- 
many and Emerson in America. Some philosophical and religious groups 
in this country today regard the Gita, almost as highly as the Hindus do. 

There is a widening circle of intelligent westerners who are losing their 
occidental insularity and coming to realize that India, like some other east- 
ern countaes (China, for instance), has created great works of civilization, 
of arts and letters and thought, in practically every field of hmnan culture. 
Any educated man and woman must know at least that such things exist; 
that civilization does not stop at Suez; that there is a great Indian litera- 
ture — art — philosophy — music, and so on. And some are learning that 
it is really not hard to get directly acquainted with some of the more accessi- 
ble products of Indian literature and art; and that the experience is enjoyable 
and profitable. 

I am firmly convinced that no one can know — in any worth-while sense 
— any of India’s cultural products without learning some Sanskrit. But 
that is not so serious a hurdle as is often supposed. Even if one lacks the 
linguist’s interest in language as such (and to the linguist Sanskrit is, for 
various reasons, one of the most interesting of languages),- anyone who has 
a reasonable knack for languages can learn in one year to read the simpler 
styles of Sanskrit literature with appredation and enjoyment, though not 
without some help from a dictionary. 

This will take some work, of course. Learning anything is rarely a wholly 
painless process. But interest rises, and difficulties seem less serious, when 
the beginner is introduced fairly soon to a piece of literature which impresses 
him as worth his attention for its own sake, and which is yet not so hard as 
to discourage him. 

The Bhagavad Glta> seems to me to satisfy these requirements better 
than any other Sanskrit text I know. For the most part it is simple and 
easy. After a student in his first or second year of Sanskrit has been helped 
through three or four chapters, and has got used to the style and subject- 
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matter, he can soon pick up a momentum which will, if necessary, carry 
him through the rest without a teacher’s guidance, and with a minimal use 
of the dictionary. At the same time he will be making the acquaintance of 
one of the great religious books of the world, the most important and in- 
fluential Bible of India. It ought to be possible for him, as he reads, to see 
why this is so. He need not become a convert; but the ample grandeur, the 
human dignity of the best parts of the Git3. should make it easy to under- 
stand its appeal to the men of India — an appeal which has been for two 
thousand years, and still is, unsurpassed in power. There are less attrac- 
tive parts; but what Bible has not its passages which votaries are secretly 
tempted to wish were not there? 

I trust that my book will help those who may want to use the Glt2. as 
an aid to fluency in the Sanskrit language and an introduction to Hindu 
religion at the same time. The first volume contains the text,^ and a rather 
close English translation, on opposite pages. Both are divided into lines so 
that a single line of print is devoted to a single quarter-stanza of the text 
(usually only eight syllables in the Sanskrit, and never more than eleven 
or twelve). This is, I believe, a method never before tried with either text 
or translation of the Gita. It was suggested by the late Charles Rockwell 
Lanman, who had a genius for clarity and simplicity of arrangement. It 
is hoped that by confronting each quarter-stanza of the text with its transla- 
tion on the corresponding line opposite, we have made it easy for a beginner 
to learn to analyze the text correctly, and after a short time almost to dis- 
pense with laborious reference to grammars and dictionaries. While the 
translation is fairly literal, I hope it is not un-English, nor yet wholly un- 
faithful to the style and spirit of the original. No attempt has been made 
to keep to verbal identity between this translation and the English versions 
of stanzas or passages in my “interpretation” in Volume Two, which are 
freer, though the general sense is, of course, always the same. Occasional 
uncertainties or difficulties of interpretation are treated in the Notes to the 
Translation, which are placed at the back of Volume One. In them I have 
recorded interpretative differences of opinion which seemed to me important, 
from some of my predecessors, particularly the two most celebrated Hindu 
commentators, Samkara and Ramanuja, and six of the leading modem 
translators: the Hindu Tclang, the Germans Garbe and Dcussen, the French- 
man Senart, and the Britons Barnett and Hill (see my Notes on Bibliogra- 
phy and Exegesis, below). 

The second volume contains a careful revision of my “interpretation,” 
mentioned above (The Bhagavad Gild or Song of the Blessed One, Chicago, 

* My original intention to use the dmuiiigarl alphabet has been frustrate^ by prac- 
tical difficulties due to war-time roniliiituis. It is ho|>r(l that after the war jit may be 
possible to republish the volume coiitainini; the text, using that Indian alplia^ct. 
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Open Court, 1925). Some errors have been eliminated, and a somewhat 
different turn has been gjven to the treatment of some subjects, notably 
in the introductory chapters. In general, however, my views have not ma- 
terially changed; my account of the main thread of the Gitfi’s thought and 
of its historic setting remains essentially the same. 

Volume Two also includes a reprint of Sir Edwin Arnold's free poetical 
rendering of the Gita, the excellence of which for its purpose was empha»zed 
on page 3 of my interpretation (page 4 of Volume Two of this work) ; this 
passage at the same time makes dear the reason for its indusion here.^ 

There are many commentaries, translations, and interpretations of the 
Gita other than those listed. So many, indeed, that some may ask, why 
publish another? One partial justification may be found in the pedagogical 
mms of this book, mentioned above. But I shall not deny that I hope 
scholars and advanced students will also find it useful. 

For, paradoxical as it may appear, despite the seeming simplidty of 
most of the Git&’s language, there are many details that have been differ- 
ently interpreted. And less surprising, perhaps, is the fact that general 
estimates of its fundamental philosophy have varied widely, from the times 
of the ancient Hindu commentators to the present day. LUie many another 
religioiis book, it is taken to prove almost anything. Perhaps there will be 
something subjective, inevitably, in any interpretation of such a work. 
Perhaps any one reads into it something of himself. I can only say, on this 
point, that I have tried my best to be objective: to present what the author 
seems to have meant, whether I liked it or not. 

I do not know how many times I have read the entire Gltk; thirty or 
forty times at least. More important is the fact that I have worked over 
most of it minutely with students (any teacher knows what that means) at 
least fifteen to twenty times, trying to extract the meaning of every particle. 
The result contains not a little that differs from any previous interpretation, 
in small things and great. I am not so presumptuous as to dmm finality for 
any of it. But I feel that I have now reached the saturation point, as far 
as this text is concerned. It is unlikely that “this person” can ever pro- 
gress much farther towards the understanding of it. Let this stand, then, 
simply as a record of the best that one western Sanskritist could do with 
the Gita, after half a lifetime of the most earnest effort. If it is still very 
imperfect, that fact in itself will be significant. And even in that case, a 
few things here and there may commend themselves to posterity, and so 
contribute to the ultimate goal, the final interpretation which will doubt- 
less never be written. 

* It is reprinted from The Song Celestial or Bhagavad-GUd by Edwin Arnold, M.A. 

(Boston, Roberts Bros., 1896). The erratic and inconsistent spelling of proper names and 
other Sanskrit words, and the original footnotes, have been retained, except that a very 
few spellings which seem certainly due to either misprints or unintentional ^ips have been 
corrected. 



NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY AND EXEGESIS OF THE GiTA 


The bibliography of the Gita in modern times is almost endless. It has been 
translated into probably all important modern languages, and into some of 
them many times. I shall mention here only six translations — three Eng- 
lish, two German, and one French — which seem to me important from the 
scholarly standpoint, and which 1 have constantly consulted in my interpre- 
tation of the text. The translation of Arnold belongs in quite a different 
category; it has no value for scholars as such. The six translations are: 

K. T. Telang, The BhagavadgU 3 . Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 8. 

Oxford, 1882; 2d ed. 1908. References here are to the first edition. 

Richard Garbe, BhagavadgUd. Leipzig, 1905; 2d ed. 1921. Refer- 
ences are to the first edition. 

L. D. Barnett, The BhagavadgUd. London, 1905. 

Paul Deussen, “in Gemeinschaft mit Dr. Otto Strauss,” Vier philoso- 
phische Texte des Mahdbhdratam. Leipzig, 1906. 

£mile Senart, La BhagavadgUd. Paris, 1922. 

W. Douglas P. Hill, The BhagavadgUd. Oxford and London, 1928. 

Rarely are other translations or interpretations referred to in this work. 
But I have used extensively, especially on doubtful or disputed interpreta- 
tions, the two best-known Hindu commentaries in Sanskrit: namely those 
by Saqikara (abbreviated §) and Ramanuja (R). While they have the de- 
fects of all ancient Hindu commentators, they still have considerable value 
for the judicious student. For both I have used the excellent editions in the 
AnandSirama Sanskrit Series. 

Garbe’s book cont^s not only a careful and excellent scholarly transla- 
tion, but an introduction in which the translator undertakes an analysis and 
interpretation of the text which is profoundly different from mine, and 
which I criticized in the Appendix to my interpretation of 1925. According 
to Garbe, the text is a composite work. He believed that the original kernel 
was a “S£ipkhya” treatise (using the term Samkhya as denoting a dualistic 
philosophical system like that known in later India under this name), which 
was later worked over and expanded by an adherent of the (later) VedSnta 
philosophy. He thought he could detect and eliminate these later Vedanta 
accretions; and he printed them in a type of smaller size in his trandation. 
His theory is now generally abandoned; I doubt if any one now hold^ to it,* 

* The late Professor Wintemitz, who was the greatest authority on the hiitoiy of 
Indian literature, was one of those who once accepted Garbe’s theory; but latet, in the 
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and I shall not burden this book with a repetition of the arguments against 
it. It should, however, be emphasized that Garbe’s theory of the compoa- 
tion of the poem does not detract at all from the value of his penetrating 
philological interpretation of the individual stanzas. 

My own interpretation tacitly assumes the unity of the Gita. There 
seems to me to be no definite reason for any other- assumption. It is cer- 
tain, at any rate, that for many centuries the Gita has been handed down 
as a unit, in practically the form in which it now exists. The sanctity which 
it acquired in the eyes of the Hindus has protected it to an extraordinar>' 
degree from changes and from textual corruptions. Important variant read- 
ings in the very numerous manuscripts of the vulgate version are virtually 
non-existent,® and no far-reaching divergences occur in them. 

In the Appendix to my former book (p. 99) I stated that “there is abso- 
lutely no documentary evidence that any other form of the Gita than that 
which we have was ever known in India.” This statement was true at the 
time, but must now undergo a slight modification. Since it was written, 
Professor F. Otto Schrader has discovered a Kashmirian version of the 
Gita, which can be traced for nearly a thousand years, and which shows a 
rather-cOi jdcrable number of minor divergences from the vulgate text, and 
a very few additions and omissions of entire stanzas. (See his monograph. 
The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavadgita, Stuttgart, 1930.) In Professor 
Schrader’s opinion, some of these differences are important; he thinks that 
in some cases they are older and more original than the readings of the vul- 
gatc. In this 1 differ with him, for reasons which I have set forth in my 
review of his work, JAOS. 52.68-75. I believe that the variant readings of 
the Kashmirian text are without exception late and secondary, and have no 
bearing on the determination of the oldest form of the Gita. Even if I were 
wrong, however, the question would have little importance for the present 
work; for the differences are relatively very slight, and rarely affect the 
essential meaning of even single stanzas, never of the work as a whole. 

I would not, however, be understood as asserting that there are no in- 
terpolations or secondary accretions in the Gita. Before it acquired its 
present odor of sanctity, which has kept it for so many centuries substanti- 
ally free from changes, it must have lived thru a human, undeified period, 

English version of his History of Indian Literature (Vol. i, Calcutta, T937, p. 436), he 
abandoned it, tho he still was more inclined to dissect the Gita than I am. A pupil of 
Garbe’s, the late Rudolf Otto, has more recently carried dissection of the Gita to a far 
greater extreme. I consider his work negligible; see my review in The Review of Religion 
(New York), 4.447 fl. (May, 1940). 

* I believe that this statement will remain essentially true even alter the appearance 
of the first critical edition of Book Six of the Mahabharata (which includes the Gita), 
now being prepared by Professor S. K. Belvalkar for the Bhandarkar Oriental Researdb 
Institute of Poona. 
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so to speak; and it is entirely possible that during that period some add 
tions may have been made to it, or other changes introduced. 1 suppo£ 
that every careful student of the G!ti is likely to develop su^idons abov 
occasional verses or passages. But the grounds for such su^idons mus‘ 
in the nature of things, be subjective and tenuous. In no case can they b 
regarded as approximating sdentific demonstration. And, in particulai 
the fact that a ^vcn verse or passage is logically inconsistent Trith othc 
passages in the Gitk constitutes, in my oiunion, absolutely no reason fc 
suspecting that it is unoriginal. If my book does not show that, it will hav 
failed indeed. 



PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT WORDS 


It is customary in general to accent the penult of Sanskrit words when the 
penult is long, otherwise the antepenult (as in Latin). A syllable is long 
(as in Greek and Latin) if it contains a long vowel or diphthong, or if its 
vowel is followed by more than one consonant. But note: 

(1) The vowels e and o are (originally diphthongs and so are) always 
long (although no macron is printed over them) ; and 

(2) The letter h, when it follows another consonant, in general does not 
count as a consonant in determining the length of a syllable. Thus, e.g., th 
is one consonant, not two; and if a short vowel is followed by this and no 
other consonant, the syllable is short. 

Most vowels are pronounced substantially as in German or Italian. The 
following are their approximate English equivalents. 

a. - a in father 

a (short) = the same sound shortened (or, alternatively, almost like u 
if' but; so the Hindus pronounce it) 
e (always long) = ay in say 
i >= i in machine 
i (short) = i in pin 
o (always long) == 0 in go 
& = u in rule 
u (short) = « in full 

r (a vowel!) = er in river (or, alternatively, like ri in river; so most 
Hindus pronounce it) 


Diphthongs 


ai = ai in msle au = ou in loud 

The consonants are pronounced essentially as in English, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

c = chin church 
g is always ‘hard’ as in get 

$ and i may both be pronounced like sh in shun. Or more exactly, i 
may be pronounced like the “soft” s of Russian; or alternatively 
like ch in German ich. 


Furthermore, note that k after another consonant is to be pronounced as 
an aspiration of the preceding consonant. Thus bh is pronounced in a way 
approaching the sound of bh in abhor; ih (not as in English this or thin, but) 
in a way approaching th in anthill. Note also that j is pronounced as in 
English. 
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A Transuxera.xion' os* xhb Sansscket 

Text 


I 

uv&ca 

1 . dbaxmak^tre kuruk^tre 

samavetS. yuyutsavah 
mSjxiakak pan^avSLS cai *va 
kim. akurvata saip.jaya 

saipjaya uvaca 

2. dir^tva tu pan<jLa vanTk aiyi 

vyadkaiii duryodhanas tada 
acaryam. upasaip.gaxnya 
raja vacanaixi abravit 

3. paSyai ’taip. panduputranam 

acarya makatirYt camiiin 
vyadliaiTL drupadaputrena 
tava §isyena dliim.ata 

4 . atra Sara makesvasa 

bklmarjuiiasama yudhi 
ytiyudkano virataS ca 

drupadaS ca makaratliah 

5. dkfstaketus cekitanak 

kaSirajaS ca viryavan 
purujit kuntibhojaS ca 

SaibyaS ca narapuriigavali^ 

6. yudbamanyuS ca vikranta 

uttamaujaS ca viryavan 
saubbadro draupadeyaS ca 
sarva eva mabaratbab 

7. asmakaip tu viSi^ta ye 

tan^nibodba dvijottama 
nayaka mama sainyasya 

saipjfiartbaip tan bravimi te 
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Tkanslation 


CHAPTER I 
Dhrtax&^tra said: 

X. In the Field of Right, the K.uru-field, 

Assembled ready to fight. 

My men and the sons of PS.ndu as well. 

What did they do, Saipjaya? 

Saxpjaya said: 

2. Seeing however the host of the sons of Pandu 

Arrayed, Huryodhana then 
Approached the Teacher (Hrona), 

And ^>oke a word, the prince: 

3. Behold of Pandu’s sons this 

Great host, O Teacher! 

Arrayed by I>rupada*s son. 

Thy skillful pupil. 

4. Here are heroes, great archers, 

Like unto Bhima and Arjuna in battle, 
Yuyudhana, and Vira^, 

And Hrupada of the great car; 

5. Dhr^^aketu, Cekitana, 

And the heroic king of Benares, 

Purujit, and K.untibhoja, 

And the iSibi-king, btiU of men; 

6. Yudhamanyu the valorous. 

And Uttamaujas the heroic. 

The son of Subhadra, and the sons of HraupadI, 
All, aye all, men of great cars. 

7. But of our men, who are the most distinguished 

Learn from me, best of brahmans, — 

Who are the leaders of my host; 

To name them, I declare them to thee. 
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8. bhav&n bhl^mal ca kar^ ca 

kipaS ca samitiipjayah 
aSvatth&mll vikamaS ca 
saumadattis tathai ’va ca 

9. anye ca bahavah iQrE 

madarthe tyaktajivit&^ 
n&n 2 iastrapraharan 3 ^ 
sarve yuddhavil£rad£h 

10. apaiy&ptaip tad asmSkaip 

balaip bhl^£bhirak§itain 
pary&ptaip tv idam etes&ip 
balaip bh!m2bbirak§itain 

11. ayane§u ca sarvesu 

yath&bh^gam avasthit£^ 
bblsmam evS. ’bhirak^ntu 
bhavantah sarva eva hi 

12. tasya saipjanayan har^aip 

kuruvrddhab pit&mahah 
siiphan&daip vinadyo ’ccaih 
labkhaip dadhmau prat&p>av&n 

13. tatah &inkh§S ca bheryaS ca 

panav£nakagomukh&l^ 
sahasai ’v 3 . ’bhyahanyanta 
sa Sabdas tumulo ’bhavat 

14. tata^ §vetair hayair 3^te 

mahati ^andane sthitau 
m&dhava^ pto^aval cai Va 
divyau 4ankhau pradadhmatub 

15. pSiicajanyaip hrslke^ 

devadattaip dhanaipjayah 
paup^raip dadhmau mahkSankhaip 
bhtoakarma. vrkodarati 

16. anantavijayaqi raja. 

kuntiputro yudl)4thinL^ 
nakula^ sahadevaa ca 
sughoijamapipufpakau 
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8. Thy good self, and Bhlsma, and Kar^a, 

And battle-grinning K^pa, 

A$vatth£man, and Vikarna, 

And the son of Somadatta too; 

9. And many other heroes, 

Giving up life for my sake; 

With various weapons and arms. 

All skilled in conflict. 

10. (Altho) insufficient (in number) this our 

Host is protected by (the wise) Bhl^ma; 

On the other hand, (while) sufficient, this their 
Host is protected by (the unskilled) Bhima.' 

11. And (so) in all movements, 

Stationed in your several places, 

Guard Bhi^a above all, 

Each and every one of you. 

12. Producing joy in his heart. 

The aged grandsire of the Kurus 
Roared a lion’s roar on high. 

And blew his conch-shell, full of valor. 

13. Then conch-shells and drums. 

Kettle-drums, cymbals, and trumpets, 

All at once were sounded; 

The sound was tremendous. 

14. Then on the white-horse-yoked 

Mighty car standing, 

Madhava (Krsna) and the son of P&ndu (Arjuna) 
Blew their wondrous conch-shells: 

15. Hrslke^ (Kr§na) blew P^cajanya, 

Dhanaipjaya (Arjuna) blew Devadatta, 

The great shell Paun^ra blew 
Wolf-belly (Bhima) of terrible deeds. 

16. (The shell) Anantavijaya (blew) the king 

Yudhi^thira, Kunti’s son; 

Nakula and Sahadeva 
(Blew) Sughosa and Manipuspaka. 
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17. ka^yaS ca parame^aaa\i 

fiikhan ijf ca mah&ratha^ 
dhr^tadyimmo viri^ ca 
satyakii ca ’parajital^ 

18. drupado draupadeyaS ca 

sarvaSah prthivipate 
saubhadrail ca maMbahu^ 
feinkhan dadhmu^ pithak-prthak 

19. sa gho^ dbartara^tra^aip 

bldayani vyadarayat 
nabhal ca pr^vbp cai Va 
tumulo vyanimadayan 

20. atha vyavasthitan dr§|va 

dbartaiastran kapidhvajah 
piavrtte ^trasaqipate 
dhanur udyamya pa^^vaJ^ 

21. hr^e^ip tada vakyam 

idam aha mahlpate 
senayor ubhayor madhye 
lathaip sthkpaya me ’cyuta 

22. yavad etan nitlk^ ’haip 

yoddhukaman avasthitan 
kair maya saha yoddhayyam 
asmin la^asamudyame 

23. yotsyamanan avek^ ’haip 

ya ete ’tra samagatalb 
dhartara$(rasya durbuddher 
yuddhe priyadklr^va^ 

24. evam ukto hnlke&> 

gu<^e£ena bhaiata 
senayor ubhayor madhye 
sthapayitva rathottamam 

25. hbtyw«dmi^ra.miikhata^ 

sarvet^aqi ca mahlkytAm 
uvaca partha pafyai ’tan 
samavetan kurfln iti 
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17. And the king of Benares, supreme archer, 

And Sikhandin, of the great car. 

And Dhr^tadyumna and Vir&ta, 

And the imconquered Sityaki, 

18. Drupada and the sons of DraupadI, 

AU together, O king, 

And the great-armed son of Subhadra, 

Blew their conch-shells severally. 

19. That sound Dh^tara^tra’s men’s 

Hearts did rend; 

And both sky and earth 
It made to resound, swcllmg aloft. 

30. Then seeing arrayed 

Dhrtarastra’s sons, the ape-bannered (Arjuna) 
When the clash of arms had already begim, 
Lifted up his bow, the son of Pandu, 

21. And to Hr^e&i then words 

Like these spoke, O king. 

Between the two armies 
Halt my chariot, O unshaken one, 

22. Until 1 espy these 

That are drawn up eager to fight, 

(And see) with whom I must fight 
In this warlike enterprise. 

23. I will see those who are going to fight, 

Who are here assembled, 

For Dhftara^tra’s ill-minded son 
Eager to do service in battle. 

34. Hr^lkeSa, thus addressed 

By GudakeSa, 0 son of Bharata, 

Between the two armies 
Halted the excellent car, 

35. In front of Bhl^ma and Drona 

And all the Idngs, 

And said: Son of Prtha, behold these 
Assembled Kurus! 
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27. §va§urS.n suhrdaS cai ’va 

senayor ubhayor api 
t2n samiksya sa kaunteyab 
sarvSii bandhQn avasthitan 

28. kipayi parayS ’visto 

visidann idam abravit 
drstve ’maip svajanatp kr^a 
yuyutsuip samupasthitam 

29. sldantimaniaga.trani 

mukhaip ca pariSuiyati 
vepathuS ca Sarire me 
romahar^as ca jayate 

30. gan<^vaip sraipsate hastat 

tvak cai ’va paridahyate 
na ca Saknomy avasthUtuip 
bhramat! ’va ca me manah 

31. nimittSini ca paSyami 

viparitani kesava 
na ca Sreyo ’nupasyami 
hatva svajanam ahave 

32. na kank^e vijayarp krsna 

na ca rajyaip sukbani ca 
kiip no rijyena govinda 
kirp bhogair jivitcna vS 

33. yesam arthe kafiksitaip no 

rajyaip bhogah sukbani ca 
ta ime ’vasthita yuddhe 
pranapis tyaktva dhanani ca 

34. acaryah pitarah putras 

tatbai ’va ca pitaraabah 
matulah Iva^urah pautrah 
^yalah saipbandhinas tatha 
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26. tatra ’paSyat sthitan partbab 
pit|n atba pitamaban 
acaryan matulan bbratfn 
putran pautran sakbiips tatba 
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26. There the son of Prtha saw stationed 

Fathers and grandsires, 

Teachers, undes, brothers, 

Sons, grandsons, and comrades too, 

27. Fathers-in-law and friends as well. 

In both the two armies. 

The son of Kunti, seeing them. 

All his kinsmen arrayed, 

28. Filled with utmost compassion, 

Despondent, spoke these words: 

Seeing my own kinsfolk here, Krsna, 

That have drawn near eager to fight, 

29. My limbs sink down. 

And my mouth becomes parched. 

And there is trembling in my body. 

And my hair stands on end. 

30. (The bow) Gandiva falls from my hand, 

And my skin, too, is burning, 

And I cannot stand still. 

And my mind seems to wander. 

31. And I see portents 

That are adverse, KeSava; 

And I foresee no welfare, 

Having slain my kinsfolk in battle. 

32. I wish no victory, Kfsna, 

Nor kingdom nor joys; 

Of what use to us were kingdom, Govinda. 

Of what use enjoyments or life? 

33. For whose sake we desire 

Kingdom, enjoyments, and happiness. 

They are drawn up here in battle. 

Giving up life and wealth: 

34. Teachers, fathers, sons, 

Grandsires as well, 

Uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons. 

Brothers-in-law, and (other) kinsfolk. 
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35. etfin na hantum icchSmi 

ghnato ’pi madhustidana 
api trailokyar&jyasya 
heto^ kiqi nu mah&rtc 

36. oihatya dh&rtara^trSn na^ 

kSL priti^ syij jan&rdana 
pipam eva, ’Grayed asman 
hatvai ’tan atatayina^ 

37. tasman na ’rha vayaip hantuip 

dhartara^tran svabandhavan 
svajanaip hi kathaip hatva 
sukhinah syama madhava 

38. yady apy ete na paSyanti 

lobhopahatacetasa^ 
kulak^ayakrtaiTi do^qi 
mitradrohe ca patakam 

39. kathaip na jfieyam asmabhih 

papad asman nivartitum 
kulak^yakrtaip do^aip 
prapaSyadbhir janardana 

40. kulak^ye pranaSyanti 

kuiadhannah sanatanak 
dharme naste kulaip krtsnam 
adharmo ’bhibhavaty uta 

41. adharmabhibhavat kfs^a 

pradu§yanti knlastriyah 
stil^u dui^su var^neya 
jayate var^asaipkara^ 

42. saipkaio narakayai ’va 

kulaghnanaip kulasya ca 
patanti pitaro by e^ip 
luptapindodakakriyah 

43. do^air etai^ kulaghnanaqi 

varnasaipkarakarakaih 
utsadyante jatidharmah 
kuladhannaS ca laSvatah 



3S> Them 1 do not wish to day, 

Even tho they slay (me), O slayer of Madhu, 

Even for three-world-niler^p’s 
Sake; how much less for the sake of the earth! 

36. Ha^dng slain Dht-tari^tra’s men, to us 

What joy would ensue, Jan 3 lrdana? 

Evil alone would light upon us, 

Did we slay these (our would-be) murderers. 

37. Therefore we should not slay 

Dhrtara^tra’s men, our own kinsfolk. 

For how, having slain our Idnsfolk, 

Could we be happy, MSdhava? 

38. Even if they do not see. 

Because their intelligence is destroyed by greed, 

The sin caused by destruction of family. 

And the crime involved in injury to a friend, 

39. How should we not know enough 

To turn back from this wickedness. 

The sin caused by destruction of family 
Perceiving, O Janardana? 

40. Upon the destruction of the family, perish 

The immemorial holy laws of the family; 

When the.laws have perished, the whole family 
Lawlessness overwhelms also. 

41. Because of the prevalence of lawlessness, Krsna, 

The women of the family are corrupted; 

When the women are corrupted, O Vrsni-dansman, 

Mixture of caste ensues. 

42. Mixture (of caste) leads to naught but hell 

For the destroyers of the farsdly zuid for the family; 

For their ancestors fall (to hell). 

Because the rites of (giving) food and water are interrupted. 

43. By these sins of family-destroyers, 

(Sins) which produce caste-mixture, 

The caste laws are destroyed, 

And the eternal family laws. 
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44. utsannakuladharm&n&ip 

manu^y&n&ip janSxdana 
narake niyatain viso 
bhavati ’ty anu^uSruma 

45. aho bata mahat p&patp 

kartuip vyavasita vayam 
yad rajyasukhalobhena 
hantuip svajanam udyat&h 

46. yadi mam apratlk^am 

aiastraip £astrap 3 .nayah 
dhUrtara^trS. rane hanyus 
tan me kscmataraip bhavct 

47. evam uktva ’rjunah saipkhye 

rathopastha upavidat 
visrjya sasaraip capaip 
^kasamvignamanasah 

ity arjunavisadayogo n^a prathamo ’dhyayab 
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44. When the family laws are destroyed, 

Jan&rdana, then for men 
Dwelling in hell certainly 
Ensues: so we have heard (from the Holy W'ord). 

4$. Ah woe! ’Twas a great wickedness 
That we had resolved to commit, 

In that, thru greed for the joys of kingship. 

We undertook to slay our kinsfolk. 

46. If me unresisting. 

Weaponless, with weapons in their hands 
Dhrtarastra’s men should slay in battle. 

That would be a safer course for me. 

47. Thus speaking Arjuna in the battle 

Sat down in the box of the car. 

Letting fall his bow and arrows. 

His heart smitten with grief. 

Here ends the First Chapter, called Discipline of Arjuna’s-Despondency.* 



II 

saxpjaya uvftca 
I. taip tath& kTpay& ’vi^tam 
aSruptLr^fikulek^ainam 
vifldantam idaip vOkyam 
uv&ca madhustLdanaJ^ 

Siibhagavan uv&ca 

3. kutas tvS. kaimalam idaip 
vi^ame samupasthitam. 
anftiyaju^t^un asvaTgyom 
akbtlkaram arjuna 

3 . klaibyaip m& sma gama^ pOxtha 

nai *tat tvayy upapadyate 
k^udraip hrdayadaurbalyaiii 
tyaktvo *ttis^a paraiptapa 

arjuna uvSca 

4 . kathaip bhismam abaip saxpkhye 

dronaip ca madbusCidaua 
i§ubhi^ pratiyotsy&mi 
pfij&rh3.v aiisddana 

5 . gurOn ahatva hi mahanubha.v&n 

Sreyo bhoktuip bhaik^am api ’ha loke 
hatvS. ’rthak&m&ips tu gurOn ihai Va 
bhuiijXya bhogan rudhirapradigdh&n 

6 . na cai ’tad vidxnah kataran no gariyo 

yad v3. jayema yadi vS, no jayeyul^ 
ySn eva hatv^ na jijlvi^mas 

te ’vasthit&h pramukhe dh3.rtar3.§tr9.h 

7 . ka.rpanyado^pahatasvabha.va^ 

prcchami tvazp dharmasaipma^acet&h 
yac chreyah sySn niScitaip bruhi tan me 

^§yas te ’haul Sadhi m&rp tvaip prapannam 

8 . na hi prapaSySmi mam& ’panudySd 

yac chokam ucchosanam indriyanam 
avapya bhUmav asapatnam rddhaip 
rajyai|i sura^am api ca ’dhipatyam 



CHAPTER n 


Saqijaya said: 

1. To him thus by compasuon possessed, 

His eyes tear-filled, blurred. 

Despondent, this Word 
Spoke the Slayer of Madhu. 

The Blessed One said: 

2 . Whence to thee this faintheartedness 

In peril has come. 

Offensive to the noble, not leading to heaven. 

Inglorious, O Aijuna? 

3. Yield not to unmanliness, son of Prth&; 

It is not meet for thee. 

Petty weakness of heart 
Rejecting, arise, scorcher of the foe! 

Aijuna said: 

4. Hqw shall I in battle against Blu^ma, 

And Drona, O Slayer of Madhu, 

Fight with arrows. 

Who are both worthy of rev^nce, Slayer of Enemies? 

5. For not slaying my revered elders of great dignity 

’Twere better to eat alms-food, even, in this world; 

But having slain my elders who seek their ends, right in this world 
1 should eat food smeared with blood.^ 

6. And we know not which of the two were better for us. 

Whether we shoxild conquer, or they should conquer us; 

What very ones having slain we wish not to live, 

Thqr are arrayed in front of us, Dhitara^p-a's men. 

7. My very being afliicted with the taint of weak compassion, 

I ask Thee, my mind bewildered as to the right: 

Which were better, that tell me definitely; 

I am Thy puinl, teach me that have come to Thee (for instruction). 

8. For I see not what would diq>el my 

Grief, the witherer of the senses, 

If I attained on earth rivalless, proq)eious 
Kingship, and even oveilordship of the gods. 
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saipjaya uv&ca 

9. evam uktv 3 . hjr^lkeSaip 
gu<Jake^h paraiptapa|> 
na yotsya iti govindam 
i^tv 9 , babhUva ha 

10. tarn uvi.ca hr^Ikei^ah 

prahasann iva bh&rata 
senayor ubhayor madhye 
visidantam idatp vacab 

§iibhagav 2 Ln uv£ca 

11. aiocyin anvaSocas tvaip 

prajfi2Lv&d&ip§ ca bhSaase 
gatisQn agat&sOip^ ca 
n§. ’nu^canti pandit 3 .h 

13 . na tv evS. ’haip j&tu n 3 . ’saip 
na tvaip ne ’me janIdhipJih 
na cai ’va na bhavi^ilmah 
sarve vayam atab param 

13. dehino ’smin yathS. dehe 

kaumS.raip yauvanaip jarS. 
tathSL dehajitarapr&ptir 
dhlras tatra na muhyati 

14. m&tr&sparsas tu kaunteya 

§Ito$nasukhadubkhad&b 

agamip&yino 'nityas 
tiips titiksasva bharata 

15. yaip hi na vyathayanty ete 

puru$aip puru$ar^bha 
samadubkhasukhaip dhlraip 
so ’mrtatvaya kalpate 

16. na. ’sato vidyate bhavo 

na ’bhavo vidyate satab 
ubhayor api dr;^o ’ntas tv 
anayos tattvadar^bhib 

17. avinaSi tu tad viddhi 

yena sarvam idaip tatam 
vinaiam avyayasya ’sya 
na kaSdt kartum arhati 
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Saqijaya said: 

9. Thus q)eaking to HrfIkeSa, 

Gu^SkeSa the Slayer of ^e Foe 
'I’ll not fighti’ to Govinda 
Said, and was silent. 

10. To him spoke Hr^e&i, 

With a semblance of a smile, son of Bharata, 
Betwixt the two amues 
As he was despondent, these words: 

The Blessed One said: 

11. Thou hast mourned those who should not be mourned. 

And (yet) thou speakest words about wisdom! * 
Dead and living men 
The (truly) learned do not mourn. 

13 . But not in any respect was I (ever) not. 

Nor thou, nor these kings; 

And not at all shall we ever come not to be. 

All of us, henceforward. 

13. As to the embodied (soul) in this body 

Come childhood, youth, old age, 

So the coming to another body; 

The wise man is not confused herein. 

14. But contacts with matter,* son of KuntI, 

Cause cold and heat, pleasure and ptun; 

They come and go, and are impermanent; 

Put up with them, son of Bharata! 

15. For whom these (contacts) do not cause to waver. 

The man, O bull of men. 

To whom pain and pleasure are alike, the wise,* 

He is fit for inunortality. 

16. Of what is not, no coming to be occurs; 

No coming not to be occurs of what is; 

But the dividing-line of both is seen. 

Of these two, by those who see the truth. 

17. But know that that is indestructible. 

By which this all is pervaded; 

Destruction of this imperishable one 
No one can cause. 
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18. antavanta ime dehft 

nityasyo 

anSSino ’prameya^a 
tasmSd 3aidhyasva bhftrata 

19. ya enaip vetti hant&raqi 

}ra£ cai ’naip manyate hatam 
ubhau tau na vijanlto 
n& ’y&^ hanti na banyate 

20. na j&yate mriyate v§. kadficin 

n& ’y^ bhtltvS. bhavita. va na bhtlyab 
ajo nitya^ Iflivato ’ya<P purSpo 
na banyate banyamfine Sarire 

31 . veda ’vinBiiiuup nityaqi 
ya enam ajam avyayam 
katbain sa puni^a^ partba 
kaip ghatayati banti kam 

33. vasaipsi jlr^ani yatba vibaya 
navani grb^ati naro ’parani 
tatba ^nTra^i vibaya jirnany 
anyani saqiyati navani dehl 

33. nai *naip cbindanti Sastrani 

nai ’naqi dabati pavaka^ 
na cai ’naip kledayanty apo 
na lo^ayati marutab 

34. acdiedyo ’y<un adabyo ’yam 

akledyo ’fiofya eva ca 
nityab sarvagata^ stbanur 
acalo ’yaip sanatanab 

35. avyakto ’yam adntyo ’yam 

avikaiyo ’yam ucyate 
tasmad evam vi^tvai ’naip 
na ’nufocitum arbasi 

26. atba cai ’naip nityajataqi 
nityaqi va manyaae mrtam 
tatba ’pi tvam mababBbo 
nai ’nam fodtum arbaa 
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z8. These bodies come to an end, 

It is declared, of the eternal embodied (soul), 

Whidi is indestructible and unfathomable. 

Therefore fi^t, son of Bharatal 

19. Who bdieves him a dayer. 

And who thinks him slain, 

Both these understand not: 

He slays not, is not slain. 

30 . He is not bom, nor does he ever die; 

Nor, having come to be, will he ever more come not to be.* 
Unborn, eternal, everlasting, this ancient one 
Is not slain when the body is slain. 

21. Who knows as indestmctible and eternal 

This unborn, imperishable one. 

That man, son of Prthi, how 
Can he slay or cause to slay — whom? 

22. As leaving adde worn-out garments 

A man takes other, new ones. 

So leaving aside worn-out bodies 
To other, new ones goes the embodied (soul). 

23. Swords cut him not. 

Fire bums him not. 

Water wets him not. 

Wind dries him not. 

24. Not to be cut is he, not to be burnt is he. 

Not to be wet nor yet dried; 

Eternal, omnipresent, fixed, 

Immovable, everlasting is he. 

25. Unmanifest he, unthinkable he. 

Unchangeable he is declared to be; 

Therefore knowing him thus 
Thou shouldst not mourn him. 

26. Moreover, even if constantly bom 

Or constantly dying thou considerest him. 

Even so, great-armed one, thou 
Shouldst not mourn him. 
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27. j&ta^a hi dhruvo in|t3nir 

dhruvaiii janma mrtas^a ca 
tasmftd apaxihaiye ’rthe 
na tvaxp &>citum arhasi 

28. avyaktftdlni bhfltftni 

vyaktamadhyani bharata 
avyaktanidhanany eva 
tatra ka parid^vana 

29. atoiryavat paSyati ka^d encun 

aicaryavad vadati tathai Va ca *nyah 
aScaryavac cai ’nam anya^ ^pnioti 

^tva ’py enaip veda na cai ’va kaicit 

30. dehi nityam avadhyo 'yaiji 

dehe sarvasya bharata 
tasmat sarvani bhatani 
na tvaxp Sodium arhasi 

31. svadharmam api ca ’veksya 

na vikampitxim arhasi 
dharmyad dhi yuddhac chreyo ’nyat 
k^tiiyasya na vidyate 

32. yadfcchaya co ’papannaip 

svargadvaram apavrtam 
sukhinah k^triyah partha 
labhante yuddham Xd| 4 am 

33. atha cet tvam imaip dharmyaip 

saipgramaip na kari^asi 
tatab svadharmaip kirtiin ca 
hitva papam avapsyasi 

34. aklrtiip ca ’pi bhutani 

kathayi^yanti te ’vyayam 
saipbhavitasya ca ’klrtir 
mara^ad atiricyate 

35. bhayad ra^ad uparataip 
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27. For to one that is bom death is certain, 

And birth is certain for one that has died; 

Therefore, the thing being unavoidable, 

Thou shouldst not mourn. 

28. The beginnings of things are unmanifest, 

Manifest their middles, son of Bharata, 

Unmanifest again their ends: 

Why mourn about this? 

29. By a rare chance one may see him, 

And by a rare chance likewise may another declare him. 

And by a rare chance may another hear (of) him; 

(But) even having heard (of) him, no one whatsoever knows him. 

30. This embodied (soul) is eternally unslayable 

In the body of every one, son of Bharata; 

Therefore all beings 
Thou shouldst not mourn. 

31. Likewise having regard for thine own (caste) duty 

Thou shouldst not tremble; 

For another, better thing than a fight required of duty 
Exists not for a warrior. 

32. Presented by mere luck. 

An open door of heaven — 

Happy the warriors, son of Prtha, 

That get such a fight! 

33. Now, if thou this duty-required 

Conflict wilt not perform, 

Then thine own duty and glory 

Abandoning, thou shalt get thee evil. 

34. Disgrace, too, will creatures 

Speak of thee, without end; 

And for one that has been esteemed, disgrace 
Is worse than death. 

35. That thou hast abstained from battle thru fear 

The (warriors) of great chariots will think of thee; 

And of whom thou w^ highly reguded. 

Thou shalt comeAb be heild lightly, 
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36. av&cyavad&ip& ca bahOn 

va^^ranti tavft ’hit&l^ 
nindantas tava sSmarthyaqi 
tato dul^ataiaqi nu Jdm 

37. hato v& prfipsyasi svargaip 

jitva Vi bhok$yase xnaldm 
tasmSd utti^fba kaunteya 
yuddh&ya krtaniScaya^ 

38. sukhadubkbe same krtv& 

libhal&bhau jay&jayau 
tato yuddh&ya yujyasva 
nai ’vaip p&pam av&psyasi 

39. e§& te ’bhihit& s&qikhye 

buddhir yoge tv im&ip 
buddhyk yukto yay& partha 
kannabandhaip prah&syasi 

40. ne ’h& ’bhikraman&lo ’sti 

pratyaviyo na vidyate 
svalpam apy asya dharmasya 
trayate mahato bhayat 

41. vyavasay&tmik& buddhir 

eke ’ha kurunandana 
bahu£&kh& hy anant&i ca 
buddhayo 'vyavas&yinam 

42. yam im&ip puspit&ni v&caip 

pravadanty avipaSdtah 
vedav&darat&h p&rtha 
n& ’nyad asti ’ti vadinah 

43. k&m&tm&nah svargapar& 

janmakarmaphalaprad&m 
kriy&vi§eaabahiil&ip 
bhogaiivaiyagatiip prati 

44. bhogaiivaiyaprasakt&n&ip 

tay& ’pahrtaoetas&m 
vyavas&y&tmik& buddhi^ 
sam&dhau na vidhiyate 
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36. And many sayings that should not be said 

Thy Ol-wis^rs 'will say of thee, 

SpeaJ^g iU of thy capacity: 

What, pray, is more grievous than that? 

37. Either slain thou shalt gain heaven, 

Or conquering thou shalt enjoy the earth. 

Therefore arise, son of KuntI, 

Unto battle, making a firm resolve. 

38. Holding pleasure and pain alike. 

Gain and loss, victory and defeat. 

Then gird thyself for battle: 

Thus thou shalt not get evil. 

39. This has been declared to thee (that is found) in Reason-method,' 

This mental attitude: but hear this in Discipline-method, 
Disciplined 'with which mental attitude, son of Ffthk, 

Thou shalt get rid of the bondage of action. 

40. In it there is no loss of a start once made, 

Nor does any reverse occur; 

Even a little of this duty 
Saves from great danger. 

41. The mental attitude whose nature is resolution 

Is but one in this world, son of Kuru; 

For many-branched and endless 
Are the mental attitudes of the irresolute. 

42. This flowery speech which 

Undisceming men utter, 

Who take delight in the words of the Veda," son of Prthi, 

Saying that there is nothing else, 

43. Whose nature is desire, who are intent on heaven, 

(The speech) which 3delds rebirth as the fruit of actions,* 
Which b replete with 'various (ritual) acts 
Aiming at the goal of enjo3nnent and power, — 

44. Of men devoted to enjoyment and power, 

Who are robbed of inright by that (speech), 

A mental attitude resolute in nature 
Is not established in concentration. 
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45. tnugu]giyavi$ay& veda 

nistraigu^yo bhav& 'rjuna 
nirdvandvo nityasattvastho 
niryogak^ema &tmav&n 

46. yftv&n artha udapftne 

sarvata^ saipplutodake 
tfiv&n sarve$u vede$u 
brahmaiia^a vijanatab 

47. karmany eva ’dhikaras te 

ma p^e$u kadacana 
ma karmaphalahetur bhOr 
ma te sadgo ’stv akarma^ 

48. yogasthab kuru karma^ 

saiigaip tyaktva dhanaipjaya 
siddhyasiddhyob samo bhotva 
samatvaip yoga ucyate 

49. dOrena by avaraip kaima 

buddhiyogad dhanaipjaya 
buddbau £arapam anviccha 
kipapah phalabetavab 

50. buddhiyukto jahatl 'ha 

ubhe siik]ladu^rte 
tasmad yogaya yujyasva 
yogab karmasu kauSalam 

51. kannajaip buddbiyukta bi 

pbalaip tyaktva maid^pah 
janmabandhavininntiktab 
padaip gaccbanty anamayam 

52. yada te mohakalilaip 

buddbir vyatitari$yati 
tada gantaa nirvedaip 
fiiotavyasya iruta^a ca 

53. Irutivipratipanna te 

yada stbasyati 
samadbav aoda buddbis 
tada yogam avapsyasi 
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45. The Vedas have the three Strands (of matter) as their scope; 

Be thou free from the three Strands, Arjuna, 

Free from the pairs (of opposites), eternally fixed in goodness,* 
Free from acquiation and possession, self-possessed. 

46. As much profit as there is in a water-tank 

When on all ades there is a flood of water. 

No more is there in all the Vedas 
For a brahman who (truly) understands. 

47. On action alone be thy interest, 

Never on its fruits; 

Let not the fruits of action be thy motive, 

Nor be thy attachment to inaction. 

48. Abiding in disdpline perform actions, 

Abandoning attachment, Dhanaipjaya, 

Being indifferent to success or fjulure; 

Discipline is defined as indifference. 

49. For action is far inferior 

To discipline of mental attitude, Dhanamj&ya’* 

In the mental attitude seek thy (religious) refuge; 

Wretched are those whose motive is the fruit (of action). 

50. The disciplined in mental attitude leaves behind in this world 

Both good and evil deeds. 

Therefore discipline thyself unto discipline; 

Discipline in actions is weal. 

51. For the disciplined in mental attitude, action-produced 

Fruit abandoning, the intelligent ones, 

Freed from the bondage of rebirth, 

Go to the place that is free from illness. 

52. When the jungle of delusion 

Thy mentality shall get across, 

Then thou shalt come to aversion 
Towards what is to be heard and has been heard (in the Veda). 

53. Averse to traditional lore (‘heard’ in the Veda) 

When shall stand motionless 
Thy mentality, immovable in concentration. 

Then thou shalt attain disdpline. 
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aijuna uvftca 

54. sthitaprajfiasya k& 

saniadhistha^a ke$ava 
Stkitadhih kiip prabha$eta 
kim a^ta vrajeta kim 

&1bhagavan uvaca 

55. prajahati yada kaman 

sarvan partha manogatan 
atmany cva ’tmana tu^^ah 
sthitaprajiias tado ’cyate 

56. duhkhesv anudvignamanah 

sukhesu vigataspfhab 
vltaragabhayakrodhah 
sthitadhlr munir ucyate 

57. yab sarvatra ’nabhisoehas 

tat-tat prapya §ubha§ubbam 
na ’bhinandati na dvesti 
tasya prajM pratisthita 

58. yada saipharate ca ’y^iP 

ktirmo ’ngani Va sarvaSah 
indriya^ ’ndriyarthebhyas 
tasya prajfla pratis^ta 

59. visaya vinivartante 

niraharasya dehinab 
rasavarjatp raso ’py asya 
paraip drstva nivartate 

60. yatato by api kaunteya 

puru^ya vipaSdtah 
indriyani pramatbini 
baranti prasabbaip manab 

61. tani sarvani saipyamya 

yukta asita matparab 
vaie hi yasye ’ndriyani 
tasya prajba pratisthita 

62. dhyayato visayan puqisab 

sangas tesQ 'pajayate 
sabgat saipjayate kamab 
kamat krodho ’bhijayate 



Bhagavad Gitd 


n.S4] 

Arjuna said: 

54. What b the description of the man of stabilized mentality, 

That is fixed in concentration, ReSava? 

How might the man of stabilized mentality speak, 

How might he rit, how walk? 

The Blessed One said: 

55. When he abandons desires, 

All that are in the mind, son of Prtha, 

Finding contentment by himself in ^e self alone. 

Then he is called of stabilized mentality. 

56. When his mind is not perturbed in sorrows. 

And he has lost desire for joys. 

His longing, fear, and wrath departed. 

He is called a stable-minded holy man. 

57. Who has no desire towards any thing, 

And getting this or that good or evil 
Neither delights in it nor loathes it, 

His mentality is stabilized. 

58. And when he withdraws. 

As a tortoise his limbs from all rides. 

His senses from the objects of sense. 

His mentality is stabilized. 

59. The objects of sense turn away 

From the embodied one that abstains from food. 

Except flavor; flavor also from him 
Turns away when he has seen the highest. 

60. For even of one who strives, son of Ktmtl, 

Of the man of discernment. 

The impetuous senses 

Carry away the mind by violence. 

61. Them all restraining. 

Let him sit disdpUned, intent on Me; 

For whose senses are under control, 

His mentality is stabilized. 

62. When a man meditates on the objects of sense. 

Attachment to them is product. 

From attachment springs derire, 

From desire wrath arises; 
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64. r&gadve$aviyuktais tu 

vi$ay&n indriyaiS caran 
&tmava£yair vi^eyS.tm& 
pras&dam adhigacchati 

65. pras&de sarvaduUdiSln&ip 

h&nir asyo ’paj&yate 
prasannacetaso hy lUu 
buddhih paryavatistbate 

66. ni ’sti buddhir ayuktasya 

na cS. ’yuktasya bh&vana 
na cH ’bh&vayatah ^ntir 
a£&ntasya kutah sukham 

67. indriy&i^iTi hi caraUlip 

yan mano ’nuvidluyate 
tad asya harati prajft&ni 
vS.yur n&vam iv9. ’mbhasi 

68. tasmad yasya mah3.blLho 

nigrhitajii sarvalah 
indriy&ni ’ndriy3.rthebhyas 
tasya prajAS. pratis^ti 

69. ya, niSa. sarvabhQtanairi 

tasyaip jagarti satpyami 
yasyaip jagrati bhatani 
sa ni§a pa^yato muneh 

70. aparyamanam acalapratisthaip 

saniudram apa^ pravilanti yadvat 
tadvat kama yaip praviSanti sarve 
sa §antim apnoti na kamakaml 

71. vihaya kaman ya^ sarvan 

pumaipS carati liibsprhab 
niimamo nirahatpkaraii 
sa ^tim adhigacchati 
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63. kiodhad bhavati saipmohah 
saipmohat smrtivibhrama^ 
smrtibhraipSad buddhina&> 
buddhinaSat prapaSyati 
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63. From wrath comes infatuation, 

From infatuation loss of memory; 

From loss of memory, loss of mind; 

From loss of mind he perishes. 

64. But with desire-and-loathing-severed 

Senses acting on the objects of sense, 

Wth (senses) self-controlled, he, governing his self, 

Ck>es unto tranquillity. 

65. In tranquillity, of all griefs 

Riddance is engendered for him; 

For of the tranquil-minded quickly 
The mentality becomes stable. 

66. The undisciplined has no (right) mentality. 

And the undisciplined has no efficient-force; 

Who has no efficient-force has no peace; 

For him that has no peace how can there be bliss? 

67 Tor the senses are roving. 

And when the thought-organ is directed after them. 

It carries away his mentality, 

As wind a ship on the water. 

68. Therefore whosoever, great-armed one. 

Has withdrawn on all sides 
The senses from the objects of sense, 

His mentality is stabilized. 

69. What is night for all beings. 

Therein the man of restraint is awake; 

Wherein (other) beings are awake. 

That is night for the sage of vision. 

70. It is ever being filled, and (yet) its foundation “ remains unmoved - ' 

The sea: just as waters enter it. 

Whom all desires enter in that same way 
He attains peace; not the man who lusts after desires. 

71. Abandoning all desires, what 

Man moves free from longing. 

Without self-interest and egotism. 

He goes to peace. 
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73. e;a brSlunI sthiti^ p 9 xtha 
nai ’niqi pr&pya vimuhyati 
sthitvi ’sySm antakSle ’pi 
brahmanirvanam rcchati 


iti siqikhyayogo nima dvitlyo ’dhyayal^ 



n.72] BhagavadGUd 

72. This is the fixation that is Brahmanic/* son of Prthi; 

Having attained it he is not (again) confused. 

Abiding in it even at the time of death, 

He goes to Brahman-nirvana.'* 

Here ends the Second Chapter, called Discipline of Reason-method. 



in 

arjuxia. uArS-ca. 

X. jySLysLsS cct. ]£.arxxi3.na.s te 

ms.'ta. bviddbix ja.na.r<lansk 
kirfi lca.rxEka.ni ^hore m 3 .xri. 
ni 3 ''oja. 3 rasi keSa.'va. 

2 . 'vyamiSxene '"va. 'V'Sk^ena. 

bnddhiiTX molia.xaal *'V'a. me 
'ta.d elcaxp. 'va.da, ni^ci^^rs. 

yena. Sxeyo ’bam apnuyam 

Sribha.ga.'V'axi u'vaca. 

3. loke ’sxnin d'vi'vidba nistha 

pura prolct:a ma.ya 'xLa.gha. 
jfi.ana.yosena. sarrilchyanaxTi. 
lcaxxna.yogena. yo^nam 

4 .. iia. k.a.rxxia.nam axiarambban 

ziai$lca.rmya.rri purii5«3 'Snute 
na. ca. sa.iTmya.sa.nad e'va. 

siddhirp sa.ma.dhisa.ccli.a.1:i 

3. ns bi ksScit. lcsa.nsm spi 

jat.u t^ist.bst:y alcsrmslcrt: 
karystLe by s-srssab Jcsrms 
sa.x^aJK pxakrt.ijslr gunsib 

ksrmendriyani ssrpyamys 
ys ast:e manasa smsrsn 
indriyarXban 'vlmudbatma 
mitbyacarsb ss ucyst.e 

7. yas 't'v indriyani manasa 

niyamya 'rabbat:e ’rjuna 
kaxmendxiyai^ karmayosaEn 
asak tab sa -viSi^yate 

8. niyatarn. kuru kaxxna t.-varp 

kaxxna jyS.yo by akarmanab 
SarXrayatxa 'pi ca l^e 

na prasidbyed akarmajna^ 



CHAPTER III 


Aijuna said: 

1. If more important than action 

The mental attitude is held of Thee, Janardana, 

Then why to violent action 
Dost Thou enjoin me, Kesava? 

2. With words that seem ^ confused 

Thou apparently bewilderest my intellect. 

So tell me one thing definitely, 

Whereby I may attain welfare. 

The Blessed One ssud: 

3. In this world a two-fold basis (of religion) 

Has been declared by Me of old, blameless one: 

By the discipline of knowledge of the foUowers of reason-method,* 
And by the discipline of action of the followers of discipline-method 

4. Not by not starting actions 

Does a man attain actionlessness. 

And not by renunciation alone 
Does he go to perfection. 

S- For no one even for a moment 

Remains at all without performing actions; 

For he is made to perform action willy-nilly, 

Every one is, by the Strands that spring from material nature. 

6. Restraining the action-senses 

Who sits pondering with his thought-organ 
On the objects of sense, with deluded soul. 

He is called a hypocrite. 

7. But whoso the senses with the thought-organ 

Controlling, O Arjuna, undertakes 
Discipline of action with the action-senses. 

Unattached (to the fruits of action), he is superior. 

8. Perform thou action that is (religiously) required; 

For action is better than inaction. 

And even the maintenance of the body for thee 
Can not succeed without action. 
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10. sahayajfi&h prajSh srs^vSL 

puro ’v&ca praj&pati^ 
ancna prasavisyadhvam 

VO ’stv istakamadhuk 

11. devan bhavayata *nena 

te deva bbavayantu vah 
parasparaip bhavayantah 
Sreya^ param avapsyatha 

12. istan bhogan hi vo deva 

dasyante yajhabhavitah 
tail dattan apradayai ’bhyo 
yo bhuhkte stena cva sah 

13. yajhaSista^inah santo 

mucyante sarvakilbisaih 
bhuhjate te tv aghaip papa 
ye pacanty atmakaranat 

14. annad bhavanti bhutani 

parjanyad annasaipbhavah 
yajhad bhavati parjanyo 
yajhah karmasamudbhavah 

15. karma brahmodbhavarri viddhi 

brahma ’k^asamudbhavam 
tasmat sarvagataip brahma 
nityaip yajhe pratisthitam 

x6. evaip pravartitaip cakraip 
na 'nuvartayatl ’ha yah 
aghayur indriyaramo 
moghaip partha sa jivati 

17. yas tv atmaratir eva syad 
atmat|pta$ ca manavah 
atmany eva ca saiptu^t^ 
tasya karyaip na vidyate 


Bhagavad GUd 

9. yajfiarthat karmano ’nyatra 
loko ’yam karmabandhanah 
tadarthaip karma kaunteya 
muktasahgah samacara 



III.9] BhagavadGita 

9. Except action for the purpose of worship, 

This world is bound by actions; 

Action for that purpose, son of KuntI, 

Perform thou, free from attachment (to its fruits) . 

10. After creating creatures along with (rites of) worship, 

Prajipati (the Creator) said of old: 

By this ye shall procreate yourselves — 

Let this be your Cow-of- Wishes. 

11. With this prosper ye the gods, 

And let the gods prosper you; 

(Thus) prospering one the other. 

Ye shall attain the highest welfare. 

12. For desired enjoyments to you the gods 

Will give, prospered by worship; 

Without giving to them, their gifts 
Whoso enjoys, is nothing but a thief. 

13. Good men who eat the remnants of (food offered in) worship 

Are freed from all sins; 

But those wicked men eat evil 
Who cook for their own selfish sakes. 

14. Beings originate from food; 

From the rain-god food arises; 

From worship comes the rain(-god) ; 

Worship originates in action. 

15. Action arises from Brahman,* know; 

And Brahman springs from the Imperishable; 

Therefore the universal Brahman 
Is eternally based on worship. 

16. The wheel thus set in motion 

Who does not keep turning in this world. 

Malignant,* delighting in the senses. 

He lives in vain, son of Prtha. 

17. But who takes delight in the self alone. 

The man who finds contentment in the self, 

And satisfaction only in the seif. 

For him there is found (in effect) no action to perform. 
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18. nal Va tasya krten& ’rtho 

n& ’krtene ’ha kascana 
na ca. ’sya sarvabhilte^u 
kalcid arthavyapa§rayah 

19. tasmad asaktah satataqi 

kaiy'aip karma samacara 
asakto hy acaran karma 
param apnoti puru^ah 

20. karmanai ’va hi saipsiddhim 

asthita janakadayah 
lokasaipgraham eva ’pi 
sarppasyan kartum arhasi 

21. yad-yad acarati sresthas 

tat-tad eve ’taro janah 
sa yat pramanatp kurute 
lokas tad anuvartatc 

22. na me partha ’sti kartavyaip 

trisu lokesu kiipcana 
na ’navaptam avaptavyaip 
varta eva ca karmani 

23. yadi hy ahaip na vartcyairi 

jatu karmany atandritah 
mama vartma ’nuvartante 
manusyalji partha sarvasah 

24. utsadeyur ime loka 

na kuryaip karma ced aham 
saipkarasya ca karta syam 
upahanyam imah prajah 

25. saktah karmany avidvaipso 

yatha kurvanti bharata 
kuryad vidvaips tatha ’saktaS 
<^rsur lokasaipgraham 

26. na buddhibhedatp janayed 

ajhanaip karmasahginam 
jo^yet sarvakarmani 
vidvan yuktah samkcaran 
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1 8. He has no interest whatever in action done, 

Nor any in action not done in this world, 

Nor has he in reference to all beings 
Any dependence of interest. 

19. Therefore unattached ever 

Perform action that must be done; 

For performing action without attachment 
Man attains the highest. 

20. For only thru action, perfection 

Attained Janaka and others. 

Also for the mere control of the world 
Having regard, thou shouldst act. 

21. Whatsoever the noblest does, 

Just that in every case other folk (do) ; 

What he makes his standard. 

That the world follows. 

22. For Me, son of PrthE, there is nothing to be done 

In the three worlds whatsoever. 

Nothing unattained to be attained; 

And yet I still continue in action. 

23. For if I did not continue 

At all in action, unwearied. 

My path (would) follow 
Men altogether, son of P^thi. 

24. These folk would perish 

If I did not perform action, 

And I should ^ an agent of confusion; 

I should destroy these creatures. 

25. Fools, attached to action. 

As they act, son of Bharata, 

So the wise man should act (but) unattached. 
Seeking to effect the control of the world. 

26. Let him not cause confusion of mind 

In ignorant folk who are attached to action; 
He should let them enjoy all actions. 

The wise man, (himself) acting disdplined. 
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27. prakrteh kriyajn&n&ni 

gunai^ karmi^ sarvala]^ 
ahaipkaravimQdhktmk 
karts, ’ham iti manyate 

28. tattvavit tu mahabSho 

gunakarmavibhSgayo^ 
gunS gunesu vartanta 
iti matvS na sajjate 

29. prakfter gunasairimS^Sh 

sajjante gunakarmasu 
tSn akrtsnavido mandSn 
kjtsnavin na vicSlayet 

30. mayi sarvSni karmSni 

saipnyasyS ’dhyStmacetasS 
nirSSir nirmamo bhdtvS 
yudhyasva vigatajvarah 

31. ye me matam idaip nityam 

anutis^anti mSnavSh 
^raddhSvanto ’nasSyanto 
mucyante te ’pi karmabhih 

32. ye tv etad abhyasQyanto 

nS ’nutisthanti me matam 
sarvajnSnavimS^aips tSa 
viddhi nastan acetasah 

33. sadr§aip cestate svas^Sh 

prakrter jfianavSn api 
prakrtiip yanti bhutani 
nigrahah kiip karisyati 

34. indriyasye ’ndriyasyS 'rthe 

rSgadvesau vyavasthitau 
tayor na vaiam Sgacchet 
tau hy asya paripanthinau 

35. ireyan svadharmo vigunah 

paradharmSt svanu^thitSt 
svadharme nidhanaip §reya^ 
paradharmo bhaySvahait 
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37. Perfonned by material nature’s 
Strands are actions, altogether; 

He whose soul is deluded by the I-faculty 
Imagines ‘1 am the agent.’ 

28. But he who knows the truth, great-armed one, 

About the separation (of the soul) from both the Strands and action, 
‘The Strands act upon the Strands’ — 

Knowing this, is not attached (to actions). 

29. Deluded by the Strands of material nature. 

Men are attached to the actions of the Strands. 

These dull folk of imperfect knowledge 
The man of perfect knowledge should not disturb. 

30. On Me all actions 

Casting,* with mind on the over-soul. 

Being free from longing and from selfishness. 

Fight, casting off thy fever. 

31. Who this My doctrine constantly 

hollow, such men, 

Full of faith and not murmuring. 

They too are freed from (the effect of) actions. 

32. But those who, murmuring against it. 

Do not follow My doctrine. 

Them, deluded in all knowledge. 

Know to be lost, the fools. 

33. One acts in conformity with his own 

Material nature, — even the wise man; 

Beings follow (their own) nature; 

What will restraint accomplish? 

34. Of (every) sense, upon the objects of (that) sense 

Longing and loathing are fixed; 

One must not come under control of those two. 

For they are his two enemies. 

35. Better one’s own duty, (tho) imperfect. 

Than another’s duty well performed; 

Better death in (doing) one’s own duty; 

Another’s duty brings danger. 
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arjuna uvftca 

36. atha kena prayukto 'ytup 

p&paip carati pflru^ 
anic^ann api vir^neya 
balsd iva niyojitah 

^bhagavAn uvSca 

37. kSma krodha e§a 

rajogunasamudbhavab 
mah&&ino mah&p&pma 
viddhy enam iha vairinam 

38. dbilmena ’vriyate vahnir 

yatha. *dar&> malena ca 
yatho ’IbenS, ’v^to garbhas 
tatha. tene ’dam av^tam 

39. avrtaip jfianam etena 

jaanino nityavairina 
kamarOpena kaunteya 
du^pilre^a ’nalena ca 

40. indriyani mano buddhir 

asya ’dhis^anam ucyate 
etair vimohayaty e§a 
jfianam av|tya dehinam 

41. tasmat tvam indriyany adau 

niyamya bharatarsabha 
papmanatp prajahi fiy enaip 
jfianavijfiananalanam 

42. indriyani parany ahur 

indriyebhyah paraip manah 
manasas tu para buddhir 
yo buddheh paratas tu sab 

43. evaip buddheh paraqi buddhva 

saipstabhya ’tmanam atmana 
jahi iatruip mahabaho 
kamarupaip durfisadam 

iti karmayogo nama trtiyo 'dhyayah 



Bhagavad did 
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Aijuna said: 

36. Then by what impelled does this 

Man commit sin, 

Even against his will, Vrsni-dansman, 

As if driven by force? 

The Blessed One said : 

37. It is desire, it is wrath. 

Arising from the Strand of passion. 

All-consuming, very rinful; 

Enow that this is the enemy here. 

38. As fire is obscured by smoke. 

And as a mirror by dirt. 

As the embryo is covered by its membrane-enveiope, 

So this (universe*) is obscured thereby. 

39. By this is obscured the knowledge 

Of the knowing one, by this his eternal foe. 

That has the form of desire, son of KuntI, 

And is an insatiable fire. 

40. The senses, the thought-organ, the consciousness. 

Are declared to be its basis; 

With these it confuses 

The embodied (soul), obscuring his knowledge. 

41. Thou therefore, the senses first 

Controlling, O bull of Bharatas, 

Smite down this evil one. 

That destroys theoretical and practical knowledge.^ 

42. The senses, they say, are high; 

Higher than the senses is the thought-organ; 

But higher than the thought-organ is the consciousness; 

While higher than the consciousness is He (the soul). 

43. Thus being consdous of that which is higher than consdousness. 

Steadying the self by the self. 

Smite the enemy, great-armed one, 

That has the form of desire, and is hard to get at. 

Here ends the Third Chapter, called Disdpline of Action. 



IV 

SrlblxsLsa.'vaj:! u-v^ca. 

X. imarn. 'vivasv'ate yos^'^T*- 

prok.t.a'van aliam avyay^un 
'vi'vas'van xnaxia've prSLlia 
maiiur iksvalcav’e *l>ravlt 

2 . evaiyi paraTTipar&piraptaxn. 

itnarp rS-Jar^axo -vidiiH 
sa kS.lene ’Ha xxiaHat& 

yogo nastaH paraiptapa 

3. sa eva ’yaip xnaya te ’dya 

yogaH prolct:aH puratanal^ 
HHalcto ’si me sak.Ha ce ’ti 

raHasyam Hy etad iittamam 

arjvma uvaca 
apararp HHa'vato janma 

pararp janma 'vivas'vataH 
IcatHam etad 'vijanfyaip 
^'V’am adau proktavan iti 

SribHagavan uvaca 

5. baHtlni me 'vyatitani 

janmani 'tav'a ca ’rjuna 
tany aHaip -veda sarv-ani 

na tvazp 'V'et.tha pasaxptapa 

b. ajo ’pi saim ayyayatma 

bHOtanam Isvaro ’pi san 
prakr^ixp svam adbi^^Haya 
satphnavamy atmamayaya 

7. yada-yada Hi dHarmasya 

S^lanix* bHavati bHarata 
abHyxxtlHanam. adHarmasya 
'tada ’tmanaip srjam.y aHam 

8 . parit:ranaya sadHanaxp 

'viiiaSaya ca du^krtam 
dHarmasaipstHapanartHaya 
saxpbHavami yvigie-yxig^ 



CHAPTER IV 
The Blessed One said: 

1. This discipline to Vlvasvant 

1 proclaimed; ’tis eternal; 

Vivasvant told it to Manu, 

Manu spake it to Iksvaku. 

2 . Thus received in line of succession, 

The royal seers knew it. 

In a long course of time in this world this 
Discipline became lost, scorcher of the foe. 

3. This very same by Me to thee today, 

This ancient discipline, is proclaimed. 

Thou art My devotee and friend, that is why; 

For this is a supreme secret. 

Arjuna said: 

4. La*or Thy birth, 

Earlier the birth of Vivasvant: 

How may I understand this. 

That Thou didst proclaim it in the beginning, as Thou sayest? 

The Blessed One said: 

5. For Me have passed many 

Births, and for thee, Arjuna; 

These I know all; 

Thou knowest not, scorcher of the foe. 

6. Tho unborn, tho My self is eternal, 

Tho Lord of Beings, 

Resorting to My own material nature 
I come into being by My own mysterious power. 

7. For whenever of the right 

A languishing app>ears, son of Bharata, 

A rising up of unright, 

Then I send Myself forth. 

8. For protection of the good. 

And for destruction of evil-doers. 

To make a firm footing for the right, 

I come into being in age after age. 
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9. janma kanna ca me divyam 
evaqi yo vetti tattvata^ 
tyaktvS dehaqi punarjanma 
nai ’ti m&m eti so ’rjuna 

10. vltarigabhayakiodha. 

manmayi m&m upilritSh 
bahavo jii2lnatapas3. 
pata. madbhavam agatS)^ 

11. ye yatba maip prapadyante 

taips tatbm *va bhajamy aham 
mama vartma ’nuvartante 
manu^yah partha sarvaSab 

12. kank^tab karmanaip siddhiip 

yajanta iha devatab 
k^ipraqi hi manu^ loke 
siddhir bhavati karmaja 

13. caturvarnyaip maya srstaip 

gunakarmavibhagaiab 
tasya kartaram api maiti 
viddhy akartaram avyayam 

14. na maip karmani limpanti 

na me karmaphale sprha 
iti maqi yo ’bhijanati 
karmabhir na sa ba^yate 

15. evaip jftatva krtaip karma 

pArvair api mumuksubhib 
kuru karmai ’va tasmat tvaip 
ptirvaib pflrvataraip krtam 

16. kiip karma kim akarme ’ti 

kavayo ’py atra mohitab 
tat te karma pravaksyami 
yaj jfiatva mok^yase ’iubhat 

17. kannano by api boddhavyaqi 

boddhavyaip ca vikarmanab 
akarmanaS ca boddhavyaip 
gahana karmano gat^ 
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9. My wondrous birth and actions 

Whoso knows thus as they truly are, 

On leaving the body, to rebirth 
He goes not; to Me he goes, Arjuna! 

10. Rid of passion, fear, and wrath. 

Made of Me, taking refuge in Me, 

Many by the austerity of knowledge 
Purified, have come to My estate. 

11. In whatsoever way any come to Me, 

In that same way I grant them favor. 

My path follow 
Men altogether, son of Prtha.. 

12. Desiring the success of (ritual) acts. 

They worship the (Vedic) deities in this world; 

For quickly in the world of men 
Comes the success that springs from (ritual) acts. 

13. The lour-caste-system was created by Me 

With distinction of Strands and actions (appropriate to each) ; 
Altho I am the doer of this. 

Know Me as one that eternally does no act. 

14. Actions do not stain Me, 

(Because) 1 have no yearning for the fruit of actions. 

Who comprehends Me thus 
Is not ^und by actions. 

15. Knowing this, action was done 

Also by the ancient seekers of salvation. 

Therefore do thou simply do actions. 

As was done of old by the ancients. 

16. What is action, what inaction? 

About this even sages are bewildered. 

So I shall explain action to thee. 

Knowing which, thou shalt be freed from evil. 

17. For one must understand the nature of action, on the one hand. 

And must understand the nature of mis-action, 

And must understand the nature of inaction: 

Hard to penetrate is the course of action. 
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18. karmany akarma yah paSyed 

akarmani ca kanna yah 
sa buddhimto manu^yesu 
sa yuktah kftsnakannakrt 

19. yasya sarve samirambhah 

kamasaiTikalpavarjitah 
jhanagnidagdhakarmanaqi 
tarn ahuh pani^itaip budhah 

20. tyaktva karmaphalisangaip 

nityatrpto nira^rayah 
karmany abhipravrtto ’pi 
nai ’va kitpcit karoti sah 

21. niraSir yatacittatma 

tyaktasarvaparigrahah 
Sariraip kevalaip karma 
kurvan nS. ’pnoti kilbisam 

22. yadrcchalabhasaiptus^o 

dvandvatito vimatsarah 
samah siddhav asiddhau ca 
kftva ’pi na nibadhyate 

23. gatasahgasya muktasya 

jAtnavasthitacetasah 
yajhaya ’caratah karma 
samagraip praviliyate 

24. brahma ’rpanaip brahma havir 

brahmagnau brahmana hutam 
brahmai ’va tena gantavyaip 
brahmakarmasamadhina 

25. daivam evl ’pare yajhaip 

yoginah paryupasate 
brahmagnav apare yajfiaip 
yajhenai ’vo ’pajuhvati 

26. irotrSdini ’ndriyany anye 

saipyamagni^u juhvati 
Sabdadin vi^yan anya 
indriyagnisu juhvati 
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18. Who sees inaction in action, 

And action in inaction, 

He is enlightened among men; 

He does all actions, disciplined. 

19. All whose undertakings 

Are free from desire and purpose. 

His actions burnt up in the fire of knowledge. 

Him the wise call the man of learning. 

20. Abandoning attachment to the fruits of action. 

Constantly content, independent. 

Even when he sets out upon action. 

He yet does (in effect) nothing whatsoever. 

21. Free from wishes, with mind and soul restrained. 

Abandoning all possessions. 

Action with the body alone 
Performing, he attains no guilt. 

22. Contt'nt with getting what comes by chance. 

Passed beyond the pairs (of opposites), free from jealousy, 
Indifferent to success and failure. 

Even acting, he is not bound. 

23. Rid of attachment, freed. 

His mind fixed in knowledge. 

Doing acts for worship (only), his action 
All melts away. 

24. The (sacrificial) presentation is Brahman; Brahman is the oblation; 

In the (sacrificial) fire of Brahman it is poured by Brahman; 

Just to Brahman must he go. 

Being concentrated upon the (sacrificial) action that is Brahman. 

25. To naught but sacrifice to the deities some * 

Disciplined men devote themselves. 

In the (sacrificial) fire of Brahman, others* the sacrifice 
Offer up by the sacrifice itself. 

26. The senses, hearing and the rest, others * 

Offer up in the fires of restraint; 

The objects of sense, sound and the rest, others * 

Offer up in the fires of the senses. 
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37. sarv&^ ’ndriyakann&ni 

prinakann&^ ’pare 
&tinasaipyamayog&gnau 
juhvati jMnadlpite 

38. dravyayajAis tapoyajfiA 

yogayajfiAs tathi ’pare 
svAdhyAyajnAnayajnai ca 
yatayah saipiitavratlh 

39. apAne juhvati prA^aip 

prAne ’pAnaip tathA ’pare 
prinApAnagatl ruddhvH 
pranay&maparayan&h 

30. apare niyatah&r&h 

pr&nAn prAne^u juhvati 
sarve ’py ete yajftavido 
yajAaksapitakalmasAh 

31. yajnasistamrtabhujo 

ytnti brahma sanAtanam 
nS, ’yaip loko ’sty ayajAasya 
kuto ’nyah kurusattama 

33. evatp bahuvidha. yajAa 
vitata brahmana mukhe 
karmajan viddhi tan sarvan 
evaip jAatva vmok§yase 

33. ireyan dravyamayad yajAaj 

jAanayajAah paraiptapa 
sarvaip karma ’khilain partha 
jAane parisamapyate 

34. tad viddhi pra^ipatena 

paripraSnena scvaya 
upadek^yanti te jAAnatp 
jAaninas tattvadaiiinal> 

35. yaj jAatva na punar moham 

evatp yasj^i pand^va 
yena bhAtany aie^ena 

drak^asy atmany atho mayi 
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27. All actions of the senses 

And actions of breath, others * 

In the fire of the discipline of control of self 
Offer up, vrhen it has been kindled by knowledge. 

28. Sacrificers with substance, sacrificers with austerities, 

Sacrificers with discipline likewise are others. 

And sacrificers with study of the Sacred Word and with knowledge, 
Religious men, with strict vows. 

29. In the nether life-breath the upper life-breath offer up 

Others,^ likewise the nether in the upper life-breath, 

Checking the courses of the upper and nether life-breaths, 

Intent upon restraint of breath. 

30. Others ’’ restrict their food and (so) 

Offer up the life-breaths in the life-breaths. 

All these know what sacrifice is. 

And their sins are destroyed by sacrifice. 

31. Those who eat the nectar of the leavinp of the sacrifice 

Go to the eternal Brahman. 

Not (even) this world is for him who does not sacrifice; 

How then the next, O best of Kurus? 

32. Thus many kinds of sacrifice 

Are spread out’ in the face’ of Brahman. 

Know that they ail spring from action! 

Knowing this thou shalt be freed. 

33. Better than sacrifice that consists of substance 

Is the sacrifice of knowledge, scorcher of the foe. 

All action without remainder, son of Ffthk, 

Is completely ended in knowledge. 

34. Learn to know this by obeisance (to those who can teach it). 

By questioning (them), by serving (them); 

They will teach thee knowledge, 

Those who have knowledge, who see the truth. 

35. Knowing which, not again to bewilderment 

In this manner shalt thou go, son of Pkn^^; 

Whereby all beings without exception 
Thou shalt see in thyself, and also in Me. 
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36. api ced asi p&pebhya^ 

sarvebhyah pipakrttamab 
sarvaip jfi&naplavenai ’va 
vrjinaip saiptarisyasi 

37. yathai ’dhiipsi samiddho ’gnir 

bhasmasHt kunite ’rjuna 
jfiin&gnih sarvakarmani 
bhasmas&t kunite tatbi 

38. na hi jft£nena sadrSaip 

pavitram iha vidyate 
tat svayaip yogasaipsiddhah 
kkleni ’tmani vindati 

39. Sraddhavkipl labhate jh&naip 

tatparah saipyatendriyah 
jfi&naip labdhva paraip Santim 
adrenk ’dhigacchati 

40. ajiiai cSl ’§raddadhina§ ca 

saip^yatmil vina§yati 
nk ’yaip loko ’sti na paro 
na sukhatp saipSaySltmanab 


41. yogasaipnyastakarmanaip 

jMnasaipchinnasarpiayam 

&tmavantaip na karm&ni 

nibadhnanti dhanaipjaya 
# 

42. tasmkd ajMnasaipbhataip 

hrtsthaip jfiantlsin& ’tmanah 
chittvai 'naip saipsayaip yogam 
kti^tho ’ttistha bharata 

iti jfiSnayogo nima caturtho ’dhyayah 
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36. Even if thou art of sinners 

The worst anner of all, 

Merely by the boat of knowledge all 
(The ^sea’ of) evil shalt thou cross ova:. 

37. As firewood a kindled fire 

Reduces to ashes, Arjuna, 

The fire of knowledge all actions 
Reduces to ashes even so. 

38. For not like unto knowledge 

Is any purifier found in this world. 

This the man perfected in discipline himself 
In time finds in himself. 

39. The man of faith gets knowledge, 

Intent solely upon it, restraining his senses. 

Having got knowledge, to supreme peace 
In no long time he goes. 

40. The man unknowing and without faith, 

His soul full of doubt, perishes. 

Not is this world, nor the next. 

Nor bliss, for him whose soul is full of doubt. 

41. Him that has renounced actions in discipline. 

That has cut off his doubt with knowledge, 

The self-possessed, no actions 
Bind, O Dhanaipjaya. 

43. Therefore this that springs from ignorance. 

That lies in the heart, with the sword of knowledge thine own 
Doubt cutting off, to discipline 
Resort: arise, son of Bharata! 

Here ends the Fourth Chapter, called Discipline of Knowledge. 
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axjuna. uvSca. 

X. saxpiiyS.sa.r|i ka.rixianS.iTi kf^na 
pun&r yogarp. ca Sairisasi 
yac chreya etayor ekarp 
tan me brulii su nisei tarn 

Srlbhagavan uvSea 

2. sarnnySsalx karmayogaS ca 

nihSreyasakarSv ubhau 
tayos tu karmasaxpnySsat 
karmayogo visi^yate 

3. jfieyaH sa nityasairinyasl 

yo na dvesti na kanksati 
nird valid VO hi mahabaho 

sukhaiTi bandhSt pramucyate 

4 . saipkhyayogau prthag balah 

pravadanti na panditSh 
ekam apy Ssthitah samyag 
vibhayor vindate phalaxn 

5. yat sarnkhyaih prapyate sthanaxp 

tad yogair api gamyate 
ekarp sSrpkhyarp ca yogarp ca 
yah pasyati sa pasyati 

6. sarpnySsas tu mahabSho 

duhkham Sptum ayogatab 
yogayukto mvinir brahma 
nacirenS ’dhigacchati 

7 » yogayukto visuddhStmS 
vijitStmS jitendriyah 
sarvabhutatmabhutatmS 
kurvann api na lipyate 

nai ’va kirpeit karomi ’ti 
yukto manyeta tattvav*it 
pasyan Sr^van spr^h jighrann 
asnan gacchan svapafi. Svasan 


8 . 



CHAPTER V 


Arjuna said: 

1. Renunciation of actions, Kr^na, 

And again discipline Thou approves!; 

Which one is the better of these two, 

That tell me definitely. 

The Blessed One said: 

2. Renunciation and discipline of action 

Both lead to supreme weal. 

But of these two, rather than renunciation of action, 

Disdpline of action is superior. 

3. He is to be recognized as (in effect) forever renouncing (action), 

Who neither loathes nor craves; 

For he that is free from the pairs (of opposites), great-armed one. 
Is easily freed from bondage (otherwise caused by actions). 

4. Of r'e.»ron -method * and discipline as separate, fools 

Speak, not the wise; 

Resorting to even one of them, completely 
Man wins the fruit of both. 

5. Wbat place is gained by the followers of reason-method, 

That is reached also by the followers of discipline(-method). 
That reason-method and discipline are one 
Who sees, he (truly) sees. 

6. But renunciation, great-armed one. 

Is hard to attain without discipline; 

Disciplined in discipline, to Brahman the sage 
Goes in no long time. 

7. Disciplined in discipline, with purified self, 

Self-subdued, with senses overcome, 

His self become (one w'ith) the self of all beings, 

Even acting, he is not stained. 

8. ‘ I am (in effect) doing nothing at all ! * - - so 

The disciplined man should think, knowing the truth. 

When he sees, hears, touches, smells. 

Eats, walks, sleeps, breathes, 
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g. pralapan visrjan grhnaon 
UDm4an nimi^nn api 
indriyi^ ’ndriy&rthe$u 
vartanta iti db&rayan 

xo. brahmapy Adhiya kannSni 
sahgaip tyaktvS. karoti ya^ 
lipyate na sa p&pena 
padmapattram iva ’mbhasa 

XI. kkyena manasS buddhya 
kevalair indriyair api 
yoginalb karma kurvanti 
saAgaip tyaktvk ’tmaSuddbaye 

13 . yuktah kannaphalaip tyaktvk 
^ntim kpnoti naisthik&n 
ayuktaii kAmakarcna 
phale sakto nibadhyate 

13. sarvakannftni manasi 

saipnyasyk ’ste sukhaip vail 
navadv&re pure deU 
nai 'va kurvan na kkrayan 

14. na kartftvaip na kann&^i 

lokasya srjati prabhu^ 
na karmaphalasaipyogaip 
svabhkvas tu pravartate 

15. na. ’datte ka^acit papaip 

na cai ’va sukrtaqi vibhub 
ajfianena ’vitaip jfianaip 
tena muhyanti jantavah 

16. j&anena tu tad ajfianaip 

ye^aqi nklitam atmanab 
te;am adityavaj jfianaqi 
prakalayati tat param 

17. tadbuddhayas tadatmanas 

tanni^this tatparkyai^ 
gacchanty apunaravrttiip 
jfiananirdhtltakabna^ 


[v.9 
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g. Talks, evacuates, grasps. 

Opens and shuts his eyes; 

‘The senses (only) on the objects of sense 
Are operating’ — holding fast to this thought. 

10. Casting (all) actions upon Brahman,^ 

Whoso acts abandoning attachment, 

Evil does not cleave to him, 

As water (does not cleave) to a lotus-leaf.* 

11. With the body, the thought-organ, the intelligence, 

And also with the senses alone, 

Disdplined men perform action. 

Abandoning attachment, unto self-purification. 

12. The disciplined man, abandoning the fruit of actions. 

Attains abiding peace; 

The undisciplined, by action due to desire,. 

Attached to the fruit (of action), is bound. 

13. All actions with the thought-organ 

Renouncing, he sits happily, in control. 

The embodied (soul), in the citadel of nine gates. 

Not in the least acting nor causing to act. 

14. Neither agency nor actions 

Of the (people of the) world does the Lord (soul) instigate, 
Nor the conjunction of actions with their fruits; 

But inherent nature operates (in all this). 

1$. He does not receive (the effect of) any one’s sin. 

Nor yet (of) good deeds, the Lord (soul) ; 

Knowledge is obscured by ignorance; 

By that creatures are deluded. 

16. But if by knowledge that ignorance 

Of men’s souls is destroyed. 

Their knowledge like the sun 
Illumines that Highest. 

17. Their consciousness and soul fixed on that (Highest), 

With that as their final goal, supremely devoted to that. 
They go to (the state whence there is) no more return, 

Their sins destroyed by knowledge. 
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1 8. vidyivinayasaippanne 

br&hmane gavi hastini 
iSuni cai ’va Svapake ca 
pan^Ulh sainadaiiinab 

19. ihai Va tair jitah sargo 

ye^aip samye sthitaip mana^ 
nirdosaip hi samaip brahma 
tasmad brahmani te sthit 3 ,h 

20. na prahfsyet priyaip pripya 

no ’dvijet prapya cS, ’priyam 
sthirabuddhir asaipmu^o 
brahmavid brahmani sthitah 

21. b§hyaspar§esv asaktatma 

vindaty atmani yat sukham 
sa brahmayogayuktatma 
sukham ak^yam a^nute 

22. ye hi saipsparsaja bhoga 

duhkhayonaya eva te 
adyantavantah kauntcya 
na te§u ramate budhah 

23. ^knoti ’hai Va yah sodhuip 

prak Sariravimoksanat 
kamakrodhodbhavaqi vcgaip 
sa yuktah sa sukhi narah 

34. yo ’ntaheukho ’ntararamas 
tatha Vtarjyotir eva yah 
sa yogi brahmanirvanatp 
brahmabhQto ’dhigacchati 

25. labhante brahmanirvanam 

l^yah ksinakalma^h 
chinnadvaidha yatatmanah 
sarvabhfitahitc ratah 

26. kamakrodhaviyuktanaip 

yatlnaip yatacetasam 
abhito brabmanirvanaip 
vartate viditatmanam 
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18. In a knowledge-and-cultivation-perfected 

Brahman, a cow, an elephant, 

And in a mere dog, and an outcaste, 

The wise see the same thing. 

19. Right in this world they have overcome birth, 

Whose mind is fixed in indifference; 

For Brahman is flawless and indifferent; 

Therefore they are fixed in Brahman. 

20. He will not rejoice on attaining the pleasant. 

Nor repine on attaining the unpleasant; 

With stabilized mentality, unbewildered. 

Knowing Brahman, he is fixed in Brahman. 

21. With self unattached to outside contacts. 

When he finds happiness in the self. 

He, his self disciplined in Brahman-discipline, 

Attains imperishable bliss. 

22. For the enjoyments that spring from (outside) contacts 

Are nothing but sources of misery; 

They have beginning and end, son of KuntI; 

The wise man takes no delight in them. 

23. Who can control right in this life. 

Before being freed from the body, 

The excitement that springs from desire and wrath. 

He is disciplined, he the happy man. 

24. Who finds his happiness within, his joy within, 

And likewise his light only within. 

That disciplined man to Brahman-nirvana 
Goes, having become Brahman. 

25. Brahman-nirvana is won 

By the seers whose sins are destroyed. 

Whose doubts are cleft, whose souls are controlled. 
Who delight in the welfare of all beings. 

26. To those who have put off desire and wrath. 

Religious men whose minds are controlled. 

Close at hand Brahman-nirv&na 
Comes, to knowers of the self. 
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37. q>ar^ krtv& bahir bflhy&ip$ 

cak^ul cai ’vi ’ntare bhruvo^ 
pr&napinau samau krtv& 
nksabhyantaracaripau 

38. yatendriyamanobuddhir 

munir mok$apar&yi^A^ 
vigatecch&bhayakro<U].o 
yah sadk mukta eva sa]|^ 

89. bhoktaraip yajfiatapas&qi 
sarvalokamabeSvaram 
suhrdaip sarvabhQtinSip 
jfl&tvk maip Santim rcchati 

iti kaimasaipnyasayogo nkma paficamo *dby&yah 
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37. Putting out outside contacts, 

And fudng the sight between the eye-brows, 

Malang even the upper and nether breaths. 

As they pass * thru the nose; 

28. Controlling the senses, thought-organ, and intelligence. 

The sage bent on final release. 

Whose desire, fear, and wrath are departed - - 
Who is ever thus, is already ‘ released. 

29. The Redpient of worship and austerities. 

The Great Lord of the whole world. 

The Friend of all beings — 

Me knowing, he goes to peace. 

Here ends the Fifth Chapter, called Disdpline of Renunciation of Actions. 



vx 

^rlbhs.ga.'vSLn vtva.ca 
1 a.nasrira.H ka.rmaLphalaJT*' 

k.ar>'a.xT\ karma, karot-i 3 ^ah 
sa 'y*>S^ 

na niragnir xia cS. ’kTi>'’al^ 

2 . >rarifi £>arnn 3 ^a^£un it;i prakiir 

tarn. 'viddHi pandava 
sia b\' asaTnn>rast.asaml£.a]i>o 
>’'oj'T bli.a'va'ti kaScana 

3 . iimrulcsor mxiner yogarp. 

karma karanam ucyate 
yogarurlhasya tasyai 'va 
samah k 3 .ranam uc^'at-e 

yada. hi ne ’ndjriySLrthesu 
na karmasv anu^ajjate 
sarvasaiTik alpasarpny asl 
yogarudhas tado *cyate 

3. uddhared atmana. *t.manarp 
na. ’tmanam. a'vasa.dayet. 
a.t:mai ’'va hy a.tmano handhur 
a.tmal ’’va xipur a.tmanah 

6 . handhur a.tma. ’tmanas tasya 

yisna. ’tmai ’^ra. ’tmana. jitah 
anatmanas tu Satrutve 

'varteta ’tmai '-va Satru^rat 

7. jitatmanah praSantasya 

paramatma samahitah 
SltosnasukhaduUche^u 
tatha manapamanayoh 

8. Jfiana'vljfianatrptatma 

katastho 'vijitendriyah 
yukta ity ucyate yo^^ 

samalostaSmakaficanah 



CHAPTER VI 
The Blessed One said: 

1. Not interested in the fruit of action, 

Who does action that is required (by religion). 

He is the possessor of both renunciation and discipline (of action) ; 
Not he who builds no sacred fires and does no (ritual) acts. 

2. What they call renunciation, 

Know that that is discipline (of action), son of Pandu. 

For not without renouncing purpose 

Does any one become possessed of discipline. 

3. For the sage that desires to mount to discipline 

Action is called the means; 

For the same man when he has mounted to discipline 
Quiescence is called the means. 

4. For when not to the objects of sense 

Nor to actions is he attached. 

Renouncing all purpose. 

Then he is said to have mounted to discipline. 

5. One should lift up the self by the self, 

And should not let the self down; 

For the self is the self’s only friend, 

And the self is the self’s only enemy. 

6. The self is a friend to that self 

By which self the very self is subdued ; 

But to him that does not possess the self, in enmity 
Will abide his very self, like an enemy. 

7. Of the self -subdued, pacified man. 

The supreme self remains concentrated (in absorption). 

In cold and heat, pleasure and pain. 

Likewise in honor and disgrace. 

8. His self satiated with theoretical and practical knowledge,^ 

Immovable,^ with subdued senses. 

The possessor of discipline is called (truly) disciplined. 

To whom clods, stones, and gold.are all one. 
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9. suhnunitr&iyud&slna- 

madhyas^adve§yabandhu;u 
s&dhu$v api ca p&pesu 
samabuddhir vi^syate 

10. yo 0 yufijlta satatam 

atm&naqi rahasi sthita^ 
yatadttatmi 
niraSr aparigrahah 

11. Sucau dele pratif^h&pya 

sthiram Ssanam itmanah 
n& ’t3rucchritaip n& ’tinlcaip 
cail 9 .jinakuSottaram 

12. tatrai ’kSgraip manah k|tv& 

yatacittendriyakriyah 
upavi§y& ’saneyuiijy&d 
yogam ktmaviSuddhaye 

13. samaip kayaSiiogrivaip 

dhkrayann acalaip sthirah 
saippreksya n^sikagraip svaip 
di§a§ ci ’navalokayan 

14. pra^t&tm3. vigatabhir 

brahmac£rivrate stlutah 
manab saipyamya macdtto 
yukta ksita matparah 

15. yufijann evaip sadS. ’tm&naip 

yogi niyatam^nasah 
S&ndip nirvknaparamaip 
matsaipstham adhigacchati 

16. n 9 . ’tyalnatas tu yogo ’sti 

na cai ’kEntam anaSnatab 
na cE ’tisvapnaMasya 
jEgrato nai Va cE ’ijuna 

17. yuktEhEravihErasya 

yuktace§^ya kannasu 
yi^tasvapnEvabodhasya 
yogo bhavati dubkhahE 
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9. To friend, ally, foe, remote neutral. 

Holder of middle ground, object of enmity, and kinsman. 
To good and evil men alike. 

Who has the same mental attitude, is superior. 

10. Let the disciplined man ever disciplin e 

Himself, abiding in a secret place. 

Solitary, restraining his thoughts and soul. 

Free from aspirations and without possessions. 

11. In a clean place establishing 

A steady seat for himself. 

That is neither too high nor too low. 

Covered with a doth, a skin, and ku§a-grass, 

1 2. There fixing the thought-organ on a single object. 

Restraining the activity of his mind and senses. 

Sitting on the seat, let him practise 
Disdpline unto self-purification. 

13. Even* body, head, and neck 

Holding motionless, (keeping himself) steady. 

Gazing at the tip of his own nose. 

And not looking in any direction, 

14. With tranquil soul, rid of fear. 

Abiding in the vow of chastity. 

Controlling the mind, his thoughts on Me, 

Let him sit disciplined, absorbed in Me. 

15. Thus ever disdplining himself. 

The man of discipline, with controlled mind. 

To peace that culminates in nirvkna. 

And rests in Me, attains. 

16. But he who eats too much has no disdpline. 

Nor he who eats not at all; 

Neither he who is over-given to sleep. 

Nor yet he who is (ever) wakeful, Arjuna. 

17. Who is disciplined (moderate) in food and recreation, 

And has disdplined activity in works. 

And is disdplined in both sleep and wakefulness. 

To him belongs disdpline that bans misery. 
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z8. yadi viniyataiti dttam 
Atmany ev& ’vati^^ate 
lu^prha^ sarvakfimebhyo 
yukta ity uqrate tad& 

19. yathA dlpo nivAtastho 

ne ’ngate so ’pamA smrtA 
yogino yatadttasya 
yuftjato yogam Atmana^ 

30. yatro ’paramate dttaip 
niruddhaiti yogasevayA 
yatra cai ’vA ’tmanA ’tmAnaip 
paiyann Atmani tufyati 

21. sukham Atyantikaiii yat tad 

buddMgiAJiyam atindriyam 
vetti yatra na cai *vA *y&ip 
sthitai calati tattvata^ 

22. yaip labdhvA cA ’paraip lAbhaip 

manyate nA ’dhikaqi tata^ 
yasmin sthito na duhkbena 
gurunA ’pi vicAlyate 

23. taip vidyAd duhkbasaipyoga- 

viyogaip yogasaipjtitam 
sa ni^yena yoktavyo 
yogo ’nirvi^^acetasA 

24. saqikalpaprabhavAn kAmAips 

tyaktvA sarvAn ale^atab 
manasai ’ve ’ndriyagrAmaip 
viniyamya samantata^ 

25. Aanaih-Sanair uparamed 

buddbyA dhrtigrbltayA 
Atmasaipstbaip manab krtvA 
na kiipdd api dntayet 

26. yato-yato nilcarati 

manal caiicaiam astbiram 
tatas-tato niyamyai ’tad 
Atmany eva vaSaip nayet 
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18. When the thought, controlled, 

Settles on the self alone, 

The man free from longing for all desires 
Is then called disciplined. 

19. As a lamp stationed in a windless place 

Flickers not, this image is recorded 
Of the disciplined man controlled in thought. 

Practising discipline of the self. 

30 . When the thought comes to rest, 

Checked by the practice of discipline. 

And when, the self by the self 
Contemplating, he finds satisfaction in the self; 

21. That supernal bliss which 

Is to be grasped by the consciousness and is beyond the senses, 
When he knows this, and not in the least 
Swerves from the truth, abiding fixed (in it) ; 

22. And which having g^ed, other gain 

He counts none higher than it; 

In which established, by no misery, 

However grievous, is he moved; 

23. This (state), let him know, — from conjunction with misery 

The disjunction, — is known as discipline; 

With determination must be practised this 
Discipline, with heart undismayed. 

24. The desires that spring from purx>oses 

Abandoning, all without remainder, 

With the thought-organ alone the throng of senses 
Restraining altogether, 

25. Little by little let him come to rest 

Thru the consciousness, held with fimmess; 

Keeping the thought-organ fixed in the self, 

He should think on nothing at all. 

36. Because of whatsoever thing * strays 

The thought-organ, fickle and unstable, 

From every such thing holding it back. 

He shall bring it into control in the self alone. 
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ay. praS&ntamanasai{i hy enaiji 
yoginaip sukham uttamam 
upaiti Sintarajasaip 
brahmabhQtain akalma^am 

38. yufijann evaip sadi ’tmanaip 

yogi vigatakalma^ab 
sukhena brahmasaqisparsam 
atyantaip sukham aSnute 

39. sarvabhutastham atm&naip 

sarvabhiltEni cS. ’tmani 
Qcsate yogayuktatma 
sarvatra samadarsanah 

30. yo mlip pasyati sarvatra 

sarvaip ca mayi pasyati 
tasyi ’haqi na pranasykmi 
sa ca me na pranaiyati 

31. sarvabhatasthitaiii yo ma.qi 

bhajaty ekatvam ^thitah 
sarvatha vartamEno ’pi 
sa yogi mayi vartate 

33. Etmaupamyena sarvatra 
samaqi pasyati yo ’rjuna 
sukhaip vE yadi vE duhkhaip 
sa yo£^ paramo matah 

arjxma uvEca . 

33. yo ’yaip yogas tvayS proktah 

sEmyena madhusQdana 
etasyE ’haip na pasyami 
cancalatvEt sthitiip sthiram 

34. caficalaip hi manah krsna 

pramathi balavad dfdham 
tasyE ’haip nigrahaip manye 
vEyor iva sudu^aram 

iribhagavEn uvEca 

35. asaqisayain ma^bEho 

mano dumigrahaip calam 
abhyEsena tu kaunteya 
vairSgyena ca grhyate 
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27. For to him when his thought-organ is tranquil, 

To the disciplined one, supreme bliss 
Approaches, his passion stilled. 

Become (one with) Brahman, stainless. 

28. Thus ever disdplining himself, 

The disciplined man, free from stain. 

Easily to contact with Brahman,* 

To endless bliss, attains. 

29. Himself * as in all beings. 

And all beings in himself. 

Sees he whose self is disciplined in discipline, 

Wlio sees the same in all things. 

30. Who sees Me in all. 

And sees all in Me, 

For him I am not lost, 

And he is not lost for Me. 

31. Me as abiding in all beings whoso 

Reveres, adopting (the belief in) one-ness, 
i'ho abiding in any possible condition, 

That disciplined man abides in Me. 

32. By comparison with himself, in all (beings) 

Whoso sees the same, Arjima, 

Whether it be pleasure or pain,^ 

He is deemed the supreme disciplined man. 

Arjuna said: 

33. This discipline which by Thee has been explained 

As indifference,* Slayer of Madhu, 

Thereof I do not see 

Any permanent establishment, because of (man’s) fickleness. 

34. For ffcjde is the thought-organ, Krsna, 

Impetuous, mighty, and hard; 

The restraining of it, I conceive. 

Is very difficult, as of the wind. 

The Blessed One said: 

35. Wthout doubt, great-armed one. 

The thought-organ is hard to control, and fickle; 

But by practice, son of Kunti, 

And by ascetic aversion, it may be controlled. 
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36. asaipyat&tmana. yogo 

du^r&pa iti me matih 
valy&tmanft tu yatatft 
Sakyo ’vftptum up&yatalli 

arjuna uv&ca 

37. ayatih ^raddhayo ’peto 

yog&c calitamSLnasah 
apr&pya yogasaipsiddUip 
k&ip gatiip krsna gacchati 

38. kacdn no ’bhayavibhra§ta§ 

chinn&bhram iva naSyati 
aprati^tho mah&b&ho 
vimfldbo brahmana^ pathi 

39. etan me sam^yatp k^na 

chettum arhasy a^^tah 
tvadanya^ saip^yasya. 'sya 
chettk na by upapadyate 

Srfbhagavkn uvSca 

40. pkrtha nai Ve ’ha na ’mutra 

vina^ tasya vidyate 
na hi kalya^akrt kt^d 
durgatiip tata gacchati 

41. prapya punyakrtam lokan 

u$itva fiaivatdi samah 
§udnam Srlmataip gehe 
yogabhra$to ’bhijayate 

42. athava yoginam eva 

kule bhavati dhunatam 
etad dhi durlabhataraip 
loke janma yad Id|iam 

43. tatra taip buddhisamyogaip 

labhate paurvadebikam 
yatate ca tato bhtiyah 
samsiddhau kurunandana 

44. pGrvabhyasena tenai ’va 

hriyate hy avafo ’pi sa^ 
jijfiasur api yogasya 
&ibdabrahma ’tivartate 
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36. For one not self-oontrolled, discipline 

Is hard to reach, 1 believe; 

But by the self-controlled man who strives 
It may be attained thru the proper method. 

Arjuna said: 

37. An unsuccessful striver who is endowed with faith, 

Whose mind falls away from discipline 
Without attaining perfection of discipline. 

To what goal does he go, Kfsna? 

38. Fallen from both, does he not 

Perish like a cloven cloud. 

Having no (religious) foundation, great-armed one. 

Gone astray on Brahman’s path? 

39. This matter,® my doubt, O Kfsna, 

Be pleased to cleave without remainder; 

Other than Thee, of this doubt 
No cleaver, surely, can be found. 

The Blessed One said: 

40. Son of Prtha, neither in this world nor in the next 

Does any destruction of him occur. 

For no doer of the right 
Comes to a bad end, my friend. 

41. Attaining the heavenly worlds of the doers of right. 

Dwelling there for endless years. 

In the house of pure and illustrious folk 
One that has fallen from discipline is bom. 

42. Or else of possessors of discipline, rather, 

Enlightened folk, in their family he comes into existence; 

For this is yet harder to attain, 

Such a birth as that in the world. 

43. There that association of mentality 

He obtains, which was his in his former body; 

And he strives from that p>oint onward 
Unto perfection, son of Kuru. 

44. For by that same former practice 

He is carried on even without his wish. 

Even one who (merely) wishes to know discipline 
Transcends the word-Brahman (the Vedic religion). 
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45. prayatn&d yataminas tu 

yo£^ saipSuddhakilbi^a^ 
anekajanmaaaipMddhas 
tato y&ti par&ip gatim 

46. tiq>asvibhyo ’dhiko yogi 

jfi&nibhyo ’pi mato ’dhikali 
kannibhyai c& ’dhiko yogi 
tasm&d yogi bhavk ’rjuna 

47. yoginSm api sarve^ip 

madgatenk ’ntara.tman3. 
Iraddh2v2n bhajate yo mAip 
sa me yuktatamo matal^ 

iti dhy&nayogo n&ma ^^ho ’dhy&yah 
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45. But striving zealously, 

\l^tli sins cleansed, the disciplined man. 

Perfected thru many rebirths. 

Then (finally) goes to the highest goal. 

46. The man of discipline is higher than men of austerities. 

Also than men of knowledge he is held to be higher; 

And the man of discipline is higher than men of ritual action; 
Therefore be a man of discipline, Arjuna. 

47. Of all men of discipline, moreover. 

With inner soul gone to Me 
Whoso reveres Me with faith. 

Him I hold the most disciplined. 

Here ends the Sixth Chapter, called Discipline of Meditation. 



VII 

Srl'blia.^^a.'V'S.n ix-srSLcsL 

z. ixxsLyy 3ts«.lc tama-izah pS-r^bs. 

>^osa.z|z yufijazz macla.Sra.>rcLb 
a.S3.i^S£t3ra.iTi sa.m.a.sra.r|z rri.a.r|z 
ysLtii.S, jASisysLsi t.a.c cbr^u 

3 . jft9.ns.iTt te ’hsrrt ss-vijftftnsm 
iclsziz 'V'sJs.s>^9mx st^ess'tsh 
ysLj jft9'tv9 ne *hs blift^o ’n>rsj 
jftftt.s'vxsm sv'sSisxsLt.e 

3 . znsnusy9n9rTi. ssbssresu 

IcsScid ^rst^sti siddhsye 
XStst.9m. sp>i siddb9n9rn. 

lesScin znftZTi. 'vct.t.x 'tst't'vst.sh 

. 4 . bhumir 9p>o *nslo 'vfty'ub. 

kbsiTt msno buddbir evs cs 
sbsxTilcftrs iti *ysLrfx me 

bbinns prskrtir sst:sdb9 

5 . spsre 'ysm i'tss tv snysrn- 

prskrtixTX viddbi me p>sr9m 
jivsbb11t9iTi msbsbabo 

ysye ’dsiri dbaryste jsgst 

ft. etsdyonini bb-Qtani 

ssrv9nl ’ty upsdbarsys 
sbsrn krtsnssys jsgstsb 

prsbbsvsb prslsyss tstba 

y. msttsb psrstsrsrrt tiSL *nyst 
kiiTicid ssti dbsnsrfijsys 
msyi sszvsm idsrrt protszKi 
sfttre msnigsna ivs 

S. rsso 'bsm. sf>sxi ksunteys 

pz^bba 'smi ^sSisGrysyob 
prsnsvsb ssirvsvede$u 

Ssbdsb Icbe psuru^sip nr^u 



CHAPTER VII 
The Blessed One said: 

1. With mind attached to Me, son of Prtha., 

Practising discipline with reliance on Me, 

Without doubt Me entirely 

How thou shalt know, that hear! 

2. Theoretical knowledge to thee along with practical ^ 

I shall now expound completely ; 

Having known which, in this world no other further 
Thing to be known is left. 

3. Among thousands of men 

Perchance one strives for perfection ; 

Even of those that strive and are perfected. 
Perchance one knows Me in very truth. 

4. Earth, water, lire, wind. 

Ether, thought-organ, and consciousness, 

And I-faculty: thus My 

Nature is divided eight-fold. 

5. This is My lower (nature). But other than this. 

My higher nature know: 

It is the Life (soul) , great-armed one. 

By which this world is maintained. 

6. Beings spring from it,^ 

All of them, be assured. 

Of the whole world I am 

The origin and the dissolution too. 

7. Than Me no other higher thing 

Whatsoever exists, Ohanaipjaya; 

On Me all this (universe) is strung. 

Like heaps of p>earls on a string. 

8. I am taste in water, son of K.unti, 

I am light in the moon and sun, 

The sacred syllable (om) in all the Vedas, 

Sound in ether, manliness in men. 
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9. pu^yo gandha^ prthivy&qi ca 
ttjai c 3 . ’smi vibh&vasau 
jlvanaip sarvabhQtesu 
tapa£ c& ’smi tapasvi$u 

10. bijaip m&ip sarvabhQt&nSip 

viddhi pSTtha sanitanam 
buddhir buddhimatSm asm! 
tejas tejasvin^m aham 

11. balaip balavat^rp ca ’haip 

k&marigavivarjitam 
dhann&viruddho bhQtefu 
kamo ’smi bharatar^bha 

13 . ye cai ’va sittvika. bhavS 
rajasas tamasaS ca ye 
matta eve ’ti tan viddhi 
na tv ahaip tesu te mayi 

13. tribhir gunamayair bhavair 

ebhih sarvam idaqi jagat 
mohitaip na ’bhijanati 
mam ebhyab param avyayam 

14. daivi hy e^ gunamayi 

mama maya duratyaya 
mam eva ye prapadyahte 
mayam etaip taranti te 

15. na maip du^kirtino md^ah 

prapadyante naradhamab 
mayaya ’pahrtajiiana 
asuraip bhavam aSritah 

16. caturvidha bhajante maip 

janab sukrtino ’rjuna 
arto jijiiasur artharthl 
jfianl ca bharatarsabha 

17. te^aip jftanl nityayukta 

ekabhaktir vi^yate 
priyo hi jiianino Hyartham 
ahaip sa ca mama priyab 


[VILQ 
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9. Both the goodly odor in earth, 

And brilliance in fire am I, 
life in all beings, 

And austerity in ascetics am I. 

10. The seed of all beings am I, 

The eternal, be assured, son of PfthS; 

I am intelligence of the intelligent. 

Majesty of the majestic am I. 

11. Might of the mighty am I, too, 

(Such as is) free from desire and passion; 

(So far as it is) not inconsistent with right, in creatures 
I am desire, O best of Bharatas. 

12. Both whatsoever states are of (the Strand) goodness. 

And those of (the Strands) passion and darkness too, 

Know that they are from Me alone; 

But I am not in them; they are in Me. 

13. By the three states (of being), composed of the Strands, 

I'hese (just named), all this world. 

Deluded, does not recognize 
Me that am higher than they and eternal. 

14. For this is My divine strand-composed 

Trick -of -illusion, hard to get past; 

Those who resort to Me alone 
Penetrate beyond this trick-of-illusion. 

15. Not to Me do deluded evil-doers 

Resort, base men. 

Whom this illusion robs of knowledge, 

Who cleave to demoniac estate. 

16. Fourfold are those that worship Me, 

(All) virtuous folk, Arjuna: 

The afflicted, the knowl^ge-seeker, he who seeks personal ends,* 
And the possessor of knowledge, bull of Bharatas. 

17. Of these the possessor of knowledge, constantly disciplined, 

Of single devotion, b the best; 

For extremely dear to the possessor of knowledge 
Am I, and he is dear to Me. 
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18. udir&h sarva evai ’te 

jfi&nl tv fttmai ’va me matam 
asthitah sa hi yuktatma 
mam eva ’nuttamai^i gatim 

19. bahtlnani janmanam ante 

jfianavan maip prapadyate 
vasudevah sarvam iti 
sa mahatma sudurlabhah 

20. kamus tais-tair hrtajfianah 

prapadyante ’nyadevatah 
taip-taip niyamam asthaya 
prakrtya niyatah svaya 

21. yo-yo yaip-yaip tanuip bhaktah 

§raddhaya ’rdtum icchati 
tasya-tasya ’calaip Sraddhaifi 
tarn eva vidadhamy aham 

22. sa taya Sraddhaya yuktas 

tasya ’radhanam ihate 
labhate ca tata^ kaman 
mayai ’va vihitan hi tan 

23. antavat tu phalaip tesaip 

tad bhavaty alpamedhasam 
devan devayajo yanti 
madbhakta yanti mam api 

24. avyaktaip vyaktim apannaip 

manyante mam abuddhayah 
paraip bhavam ajananto 
mama ’vyayam anuttamam 

25. na ’haqi prakalai;i sarvasya 

yogamayasamavTtah 
md^ho ’yaip na ’bhijanati 
loko mam ajam avyayam 

26. veda ’haip samatitani 

vartamanani ca ’rjuna 
bhavi^yani ca bhdtani 
maip tu veda na kaScana 


[vii.18 
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18. All these are noble; 

But the man of knowledge is My very self, so I hold. 
For he with disciplined soul has resorted 
To Me alone as the highest goal. 

19. At the end of many births 

The man of knowledge resorts to Me; 

Who thinks ‘Vasudeva (K^sna) is aU,’ 

That noble soul is hard to find. 

20. Deprived of knowledge by this or that desire, 

Men resort to other deities. 

Taking to this or that (religious) rule, 

Constrsuned by their own nature. 

21. Whatsoever (divine) form any devotee 

With faith seeks to worship. 

For every such (devotee), faith unswerving 
I ordain that same to be. 

22. He. disciplined with that faith. 

Seeks to propitiate that (divine being),* 

And obtains therefrom his desires. 

Because 1 myself ordain them. 

23. But finite fruition for them 

That becomes, (since) they are of scant intelligence; 
The worshipers of the gods go to the gods, 

My devotees go to Me also. 

24. Unmanifest, as having come into manifestation 

Fools conceive Me, 

Not knowing the higher essence 

Of Me, which is imperishable, supreme.* 

25. I am not revealed to every one. 

Being veiled by My magic trick-of-illusion ; 

'Tis deluded and does not recognize 
Me the unborn, imperishable, — this world. 

26. I know those that are past. 

And that are present, Arjuna, 

And beings that are yet to be, 

But no one knows Me. 
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27. icchidve^asamutthena 

dvandvamohena bh&rata 
sarvabhUt&ni sanunohaqi 
sarge yinti paraqitapa 

a8. ye^aip tv antagataip pSpaip 
janin&ip punyakarmanSm 
te dvandvamohamnnukt& 
bhajante mSip dr^avratSb 

29. jarSLmaranamok^ya 

mSm klritya yatanti ye 
te brahma tad vidu^ krtsnam 
adhyktmam karma cS. ’khilam 

30. sadhibhutidhidaivaip maip 

sadhiyajhaip ca ye viduh 
prayinakile ’pi ca mSip 
te vidur yuktacetasah 

iti jhanavijfiSnayogo nSma saptamo ’dhyilyah 
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27. It arises from desire and loathing, 

The delusion of the pairs (of opporites), son of Bha^ata; 

Because of it all beings to confusion 
Are subject at their birth, scorcher of the foe. 

28. But those whose sin is ended. 

Men of virtuous deeds. 

Freed from the delusion of the pairs. 

Revere Me with firm resolve. 

29. Unto freedom from old age and death 

Those who strive, relying on Me, 

They know that Brahman entire, 

And the over-soul, and action altogether.* 

30. Me together with the over-being and the over-divinity. 

And with the over-worship, whoso know. 

And (who know) Me even at the hour of death. 

They (truly) know (Me), with disciplined hearts. 

Here ends the Seventh Chapter, called Discipline of Theoretical and 
Practical K>iowIedge. 



VIII 

axjvixta xxyrSLca. 

X Icirp. tad braJima kizn adliy’S-tcnarrt 
kisyi karma puru^ttama 
adbibhtltaiTi. ca kltp proktam 
adkidaiv’aTTi. kim. ucyate 

а. adhiyajxlalpL katkaip. ko ’tra 

dehe *smin madlius'adana 
praxS'^kkSle ca katkaip 
jliexo ’si xiiyatSltmabliib 

£TTbliasav9.n. U'v&ca 

3 . ak^araxp brahma paramaip 

S'vabhs.'v'o *dhya.tmam ucyate 
bhfitabh&'vodbha'vakaro 

visar^^ah karmasarnjftitah 

adblbhCLtaxp. k^aro bha.va^ 
puru^aS c3. ’dhidaivatam 
adhiyajfio ’ham eva. ’tra 
dehe dehabhrt&rii vara 

5. ap.talca.1e ca rpapti eva 

smarap muktva.kalevarann 
yah prayati sa nnadbhavacTi 
yati pa ’sty atra sarpsayah 

б. yarp-yaxp va ’pi spiarap bhavarp 

tyajaty apte kalevarapn 
tarp-taxp evai ’ti kaupteya 
sada tadbhavabhavitah 

7. tasRiat sarve^^u kalesu 

rparp apusrpara yudhya ca 
xpayy axpitamapobuddhir 

manci evai ’$yasy asaipsayah 

8. abhyasayo^ayuktepa 

cetasa pa ’pyagantiipa 
paraxpaip purusarp divyazp 
yati partha ’puciptavap 



CHAPTER VHI 


Arjuna said: 

1. What is that Brahman, what the over-soul, 

What is action, O best of men. 

And what is called the over-being. 

What is said to be the over-divinity? 

2. How and what is the over-worship here 

In this body. Slayer of Madhu? 

And how at the hour of death 

Art Thou to be known by men of self-control? 

The Blessed One said: 

3. Brahman is the supreme imperishable; 

The over-soul is called innate nature; ^ 

That which causes the origin of states of beings. 

The creative force, is known as action.^ 

4. The over-being is the perishable condition (of being) 

Ard the spirit * is the over-divinity; 

The over-worship am I myself,* here 
In the body, O best of embodied ones. 

5. And at the hour of death, on Me alone 

Meditating, leaving the body 
Whoso dies, to My estate he 
Gioes; there is no doubt of that. 

6. Whatsoever state (of being) meditating upon 

He leaves the body at death, 

To just that he goes, son of E.vmtl, 

Always, being made to be in the condition of that. 

7. Therefore at all times 

Think on Me, and fight; 

With thought-organ and consciousness fixed on Me 
Thou shalt go just to Me without a doubt. 

8. If disciplined in the discipline of practice 

Be one’s mind, straying to no other object. 

To the supreme divine Spirit 

He goes, son of P]:th&, meditating thereon. 
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g, kaviip poiS^am anuS&sitSnun 

anor anly&ipsam anusmared ya^ 
aarvasya dh&taram adntyardpam 
Sdityavaniaip tamasa^ parastftt 

la pray&^akale inanas& ’calena 

bhaktyS. yukto yogabalena cai ’va 
bhruvor madhye pr&nam ftveSya samyak 
sa taip paraqi puru^am upaiti divyam 

iz. yad ak^araip vedavido vadanti 
vi^nti yad yatayo vltar&g&h 
yad icchanto biahmacaiyaip caranti 
tat te padaip saipgrahena pravaksye 

Z2. sarvadv&rani saipyamya 
mano hrdi nirudhya ca 
mtirdhny &dh&y& ’tmanah pr&nam 
Ssthito yogadh&ran&m 

13. om ity ck 3 ksaraip brahma 

vyiharan m&m anusmaran 
yah praySti tyajan dehaqi 
sa y&ti paramHip gatim 

14. ananyacet&h satataip 

yo m 3 .in smarati nityaSab 
tasy& ’haip sulabhtdi p&rtha 
nityaytiktasya yoginah 

15. m&m upetya punarjanma 

dubkh&layam aSiivatam 
nk ’pnuvanti mahatm&nah 
saipaddhiip param&ip gat&b 

x6. & brahmabhuvan&l lok&b 
punaravartino ’rjuna 
mam upetya tu kaunt^a 
punarjanma na vidyate 

17. 8ahasra3rugaparyantam 

ahar yad brahmaiio vidub 
tatriip yugasahasrantaip 
te ’horatravido janab 


[ vm.9 
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9. The andent seer, the governor, 

Finer than an atom — who meditates on HQin, 

The establisher of all, of unthinkable form. 

Sun-colored, beyond darkness, 

10. At the time of death with unswerving thought, 

Disdplined with devotion and the power of disdpline. 
Making the breath to enter altogether between the eye-brows, 
He goes to that supreme divine Spirit. 

11. Which Veda-knowers call the imperishable. 

Which ascetics free from passion enter. 

Seeking which men live the life of chastity. 

That place I shall declare to thee in brief. 

12. Restraining all the gates (of the body). 

And confining the thought-organ in the heart, 

Fixing his own breath in his head. 

Resorting to fixation of disdpline, 

13. The single-syllabic Brahman (which is) om 

Pronouncing, and meditating on Me, 

Who departs, leaving the body, 

He goes to the highest goal. 

14. With thoughts ever straying to no other object. 

Who thinks on Me constantly, 

For him I am easy to gain, son of Prthi, 

For the ever-disdplined possessor of disdpline. 

1$. Having come to Me, rebirth, 

‘ Which is the home of misery and impermanent. 

Do not attain the great-souled men 
That have gone to supreme perfection. 

16. As far as the world of (the personal god) Brahman, the worlds 

Are subject to recurring existences, Arjuna; 

But having come to Me, son of KuntI, 

No rebirth is found. 

17. As compassing a thousand world-ages 

When they know the day of Brahman, 

And the night (of Brahman) as roinpassing a thousand ages, 
Those folk know what day and night are. 
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18. avyakt&d vyaktayali sarv&hi 

prabhavanty ahar£game 
ratryagame praliyante 
tatrai ’vS ’vyaktasaipjfiake 

19. bhdtagrama^ sa eva ’yaip 

bhatva-bhQtva prallyate 
ratryagame ’vaSah partha 
prabhavaty aharagame 

30. paras tasmat tu bhavo ’nyo 

Syakto 'vyaktat sanatanab 
yah sa sarvesu bhQtesu 
nasyatsu na vinaiyati 

31. avyakto ’k^ara ity uktas 

tarn ahub paramarp gatim 
yaip prapya na nivartante 
tad dhama paramarp mama 

32 . puru^b ^ parab partha 

bhaktya labhyas tv ananyaya 
yasya ’ntabsthani bhdtani 
yena sarvam idarp tatam 

23. yatra kale tv anavrttim 

avfttiip cai ’va yoginab 
prayata yanti taip kalatp 
vak^yami bharatarsabha 

24. agnir jyotir aha^ §uklab 

^amnasa uttarayanam 
tatra prayata gacchanti 
brahma brahmavido janab 

25. dhOmo ratris tatha krsnab 

$anmasa daksinkyanam 
tatra candramasaip jyotir 
yogi prapya nivartate 

36. axiklakrsne gati hy etc 
jagatah kaivate mate 
ekaya yaty' anavrttim 
anyaya ’vartate punab 
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18. From the unmanifest all manifestations 

Come forth at the coming of (Brahman’s) day, 

And dissolve at the coming of night, 

In that same one, known as the unmanifest. 

19. This very same host of beings. 

Coming into existence over and over, is dissolved 
At the approach of night, willy-nilly, son of Prth&, 

And comes forth at the approach of day. 

20. But higher than that is another state of being, 

Unmanifest, (higher) than (that) unmanifest, eternal, 

Which when all beings 
Perish, perishes not. 

21. (This) unmanifest is called the indestructible; 

It they call the highest goal, 

Attaining which they return not; 

That is My highest station.® 

22. This is the supreme Spirit, son of Prtha, 

I'o be won, however, by unswerving devotion; 

Within which (all) beings are fixed, 

By which this universe is pervaded. 

23. But at what times to non-return, 

And (when) to return, disciplined men 
Dying depart, those times 
I shall declare, bull of Bharatas.^ 

24. Fire, light, day, the bright (lunar fortnight), 

The six months that are the northward course of the sun, 

Dying in these, go 

To Brahman Brahmam-knowing folk. 

25. Smoke, night, also the dark (lunar fortnight). 

The six months that are the southward course of the sun. 

In these (when he dies) to the moon’s light 
Attaining, the disciplined man returns. 

26. For these two paths, light and dark. 

Are held to be eternal for the world ; 

By one, man goes to non-retum. 

By the other he returns again. 
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77. nai ’te sftl pftrtha j&nan 
muhyati kaScana 
tasmat sarve^u k&le$u 
yogayukto bhava *rjuna 

38. vede^u yajfie§u tapahsu cai ’va 

dane$u yat punyaphalaip pradi^fam 
atyeti tat sarvam idaip viditva 
yogi paraip sthanam upaiti ca ’dyam 

ity ak^rabrahmayogo nama ’$tamo ’dhyayab 
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27. Knowing these two paths, son of Prtha, not 

Is any disciplined man confused. 

Therefore at ill times 
Be disciplined in discipline, Arjuna. 

28. In the Vedas, in acts of worship, and in austerities. 

In alms-gifts, what fruit of merit is ordained. 

All that surpasses he who knows this, 

The man of discipline, and goes to the highest primal place. 

Here ends the Eighth Chapter, called Disdpline of the Imperishable 
Brahman. 



IX 

Srlblia.^a.v 3 .n. uvS-ca 

X. i<la.rii -tvt t.e gulx>'a.taxna.iTX 

prava-ksyamy anasdya've 
jfianarix 'V'ijna.nasahitarrx 

yaj jfiatva mok§yase *su't>ha.'L 

2. rajavidya rajagukyam 

pavitram iclam uttamam 
prat3'aki?avagamar|x dharmyarix 
susukliarp. kartum avy'ayam. 

3. aSraddadhanaH purusa 

dharmasya *sya paraiptapa 
aprapya xnarp nivartante 
xni'tyusarpsaravart^mani 

4 .. xnaya tatam. idarp sarvarp 
jagad avyak'tamartina 
tnatsthani sarvabkat-ani 

na ca ’harp tesv a'vastkitaH 

3. ixa ca matstkani kkatani 

pasya me yogam- ais'varam 
bkatabkrn. na ca bkutastho 
mama *lma bkaxabkavanak 

6. yatka ’kaSastkito nit^yarp 

vayuk sarvatrago makan 
tatka sarvrani bkutani 

matstkani ’ty upadkaraya 

7. sarvabkutani kaunteya 

prakrtirp yanti mamikam 
kalpaksaye punas t^ani 

kalpadau visrid-rny akam 

8. prakrt-irp svam avaslabkya 

visriami punah-punak 
bkatagramam. imarp krtsnam 
avaSarp prakrter Ararat: 



CHAPTER DC 
The Blessed One said : 

1 . But this most secret thing to thee 

I shall declare, since thou cavillest not, 

This theoretical knowledge joined with practical,' 

Knowing which thou shalt be freed from evil. 

2. A royal science, a royal mystery, 

A supreme purifier is this. 

Immediately comprehensible, righteous, 

Easy to carry out, imperishable. 

3. Men who put no faith 

In this religious truth, scorcher of the foe, 

Do not attain Me, and return 

On the path of the endless round of deaths. 

4. By Me is pervaded all this 

Universe, by Me in the form of the unmanifest. 

All beings rest in Me, 

And I do not rest in them. 

5. And (yet) beings do not rest in Me: 

Behold My divine mystery (or magic) ! 

Supporter of beings, and not resting in beings. 

Is My Self, that causes beings to be. 

6. As constantly abides in the ether 

'I'he great wind, that penetrates everywhere. 

So all beings 

Abide in Me; make sure of that. 

7. All beings, son of KuntI, 

Pass into My material nature 
At the end of a world-eon; them again 

I send forth at the beginning of a (new) world-eon. 

8. Taking as base My own material-nature 

1 send forth again and again 
This whole host of beings. 

Which is powerless, by the power of (My) material nature. 
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10. may 3 . ’dhyak^na prakrti|t 

sQyate sacar^caram 
hetunS. *nena kaunteya 
jagad viparivaitate 

11. avaj^nanti miqi 

mSnusup tanum airitam 
paraip bh&vam ajtoanto 
mama bhQtamaheivaram 

12. moghk^ mogh^annSjao 

moghajfiftna vicetasah 
rSk^asIm Hsuifip cai ’va 
prakrtiip mohinlip §rit^ 

13. mahatmILnas tu maip partha 

daiviip prakrtim aSritab 
bbajanty ananyamanaso 
jfiatva bhatadim avyayam 

14. satataip kirtayanto maqi 

yatantaS ca dr^avratah 
namasyantaS ca maip bhaktya 
nityayukta upasate 

15. jfianayajfiena ca ’py anye 

yajanto mam upa^te 
ekatvena prthaktvena 
bahudba vi§vatomukbam 

16. ahaip kratur ahaip yajftab 

svadha ’bam aham au^adham 
mantro ’ham aham eva ’jyam 
aham agnir ahaip hutam 

17. pita ’ham asya jagato 

mata dhata pitamahah 
vedyaip pavitram oipkara 
rk sama yajur eva ca 
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9. na ca maip tani kaimani 
nibadhnanti dhanaipjaya 
udasinavad asinam 
asaktarp tesu kannasu 
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9. And Me these actions do not 
Bind, Dhanaip.jaya, — 

Sitting in as one sitting out (participating as one indifferent), 
Unattached to these actions. 

10. With Me as overseer, material nature 

Brings forth (the world of) moving and unmoving (beings); 
By this motive-force, son of KuntI, 

The world goes around. 

11. Fools despise Me 

That have assumed human form, 

Not knowing the higher state 
Of Me, which is the great lord of beings. 

12. They are of vain aspirations, of vain actions, 

Of vain knowledge, bereft of insight; 

In ogrish and demoniac 
Nature, v/hich is delusive, they abide. 

13. But ’tis Me, son of Pftha, that great-souled men, 

\biding in god-like nature, 

Revere with unswerving thoughts, 

Knowing (Me as) the beginning of beings, the imperishable. 

14. Ever glorifying Me, 

And striving with firm resolve, 

And paying homage to Me with devotion, 

Constantly disciplined, they wait upon Me. 

1$. With knowledge-worship also others 
Worshiping wait upon Me, 

In My unique and manifold forms, 

(Me as) variously (manifested), facing in all directions. 

16. 1 am the ritual act, I am the act of worship, 

1 am the offering to the dead, I am the medicinal herb, 

I am the sacred formula, 1 alone am the sacrificial butter, 

I am the fire of offering, I am the poured oblation. 

17. I am the father of this world. 

The mother, the establisher, the grandsiie. 

The object of knowledge, the purifier, the sacred syllable om, 
The verse of praise, the chant, and the sacrificial formula; 
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x8. gatir bhaxtS. prabhii]^ sSk)^ 
niv&sab ^anaqi suhrt 
prabhava^ pralayab sthanaip 
nidhanaiTi bIjam avyayam 

19. tapamy abam ahaip var^aqi 

nigrhnamy utsrjami ca 
amrtaqi cai ’va mrtyul ca 
sad asac ca ’ham arjuna 

20. traividya maip somapab phtapapa 

yajfiair 4tva svargatiip prarthayante 
te punyam asadya aurendralokam 
a&ianti divyan divi devabhogan 

21. te taip bhuktva svargalokatp vi^aqi 

k^Ine punye martyalokaip vi^ti 
evaip tray!dharmam anuprapanna 
gatagataqi kamakama labhante 

22. ananyaS dntayanto maip 

ye jana^ paiyupasate 
te$aip nityabhiyuktanai]! 
yogak^emaip vahamy aham 

23. ye ’py anyadevatabhakta 

yajante Sraddhaya ’nvita^ 
te ’pi mam eva kaunteya 
yajanty avidhiptlrvakam 

24. ahaip lu sarvayajfianaip 

bhokta ca ptabhm eva ca 
na tu mam abhijananti 
tattvena ’taS cyavanti te 

25. yanti devavrata devan 

pitfn yanti pitpnatab 
bhatani yanti bhatejya 
yanti madyajino ’pi mam 

26. pattiaip pu^paip phalaip toyaip 

yo me bhaktya prayacchati 
tad ahain bhaktyupahrtam 
a&iami prayatatmanab 
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18. The goal, supporter, lord, witness, 

The dwelling-place, refuge, friend. 

The origin, dissolution, and maintenance. 

The treasure-house, the imperishable s^. 

19. 1 give heat; the rain 1 

Hold back and send forth; 

Both immortality and death, 

Both the existent and the non-existent am I, Arjuna. 

20. The three-Veda-men, soma-drinkers, purified of sin. Me 

With ritual worship worshiping, seek to go to heaven; 

They, attaining the meritorious world of the lord of the gods (Indra), 
Taste in the sky the divine enjoyments of the gods. 

21. They, after enjoying the expansive world of heaven, 

When their merit is exhausted, enter the world of mortals; 

Thus conforming to the religion of the three (Vedas), 

Men who lust after desires get that which comes and goes. 

22. Thinking on Me, with no other thought. 

What folk wait upon Me, 

To them, when they are constant in perseverance, 

I bring acquiation and peaceful possesion (of their mm). 

23. Even those who are devotees of other gods. 

And worship them permeated with faith. 

It is only Me, son of KuntI, that even they 
WorsMp, (tho) not in the enjoined fashion. 

24. For 1 of all acts of worship 

Am both the recipient and the lord; 

But they do not recognize Me 

In the true way; therefore they fall (from the ‘heaven’ they win). 

25. Votaries of the gods go to the gods. 

Votaries of the (departed) fathers go to the fathers. 

Worshipers of goblins go to the goblins, 

Wor^pers of Me also go to Me. 

a6. A leaf, a flower, a fruit, or water. 

Who presents to Me with devotion. 

That offering of devotion I 
Accept from the devout-souled (pver).* 
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37. yat karo^i yad aSnAsi 
yaj dadftsi yat 
yat tapasyasi kaunteya 
tat kuru^va madaipanam 

a8. Subhfllubhaphalair evaip 

mok§yase kaimabandhanaih 
saipny&sayogayukt&tma. 
vimukto m&m upai§ya^ 

39. samo ’haqi sarvabhtite$u 

na me dve^yo ’sti na piiyah 
ye bhajanti tu m&ip bhaktyk 
mayi te tesu cS, ’py aham 

50. api cet sudurac&ro 

bhajate m&m ananyabhak 
sadhur eva sa mantavyah 
samyag vyavaato hi sah 

31. k^ipraip bhavati dhatmatma 

$a$vacchantitp nigacchati 
kaunteya pratijanihi 
na me bhaktah pranaSyati 

32. mam hi partha vyapalritya 

ye ’pi syuh papayonaya]t> 
striyo vaiSyas tatha Madras 
te ’pi yanti param gatim 

33. kim pvmar brahma^a^ punya 

bhakta rajar$ayas tatha 
anityam asukham lokam 
imam prapya bhajasva mam 

34. manmana bhava madbhakto 

madyaji mam namaskuru 
mam evai ’§yasi 3aiktvai ’vam 
atmanam matparayanab 

iti rajavidyarajaguhyayogo nama navamo ’dhyayah 
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37. Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, 

Whatever thou offerest in oblation or pvest, 

Whatever austerity thou perfonnest, son of Kuntl, 

That do as an offering to Me. 

28. Thus from what have good and evil fruits 

Thou shalt be freed, (namely) from the bonds of actkm; 

Thy soul disciplined in the discipline of renunciatirm,* 

Freed, thou shalt go to Me. 

39. I am the same to all beings, 

No one is hateful or dear to Me; 

But those who revere Me with devotion. 

They are in Me and 1 too am in them. 

30. Even if a very evil doer 

Reveres Me with single devotion, 

He must be regarded as righteous in spite (ff all; 

For he has the right resolution. 

31. Quickly his soul becomes righteous. 

And he goes to eternal peace. 

Son of Kuntl, make sure of this: 

No devotee of Mine is lost. 

33. For if they take refuge in Me, son of Prthk, 

Even those who may be of base origin, 

Women, men of the artisan caste, and serfs too. 

Even they go to the highest goal. 

33. How much more virtuous brahmans. 

And devout royal seers, too! 

A fleeting and joyless world 
This; having attained it, devote thyself to Me. 

34. Be Me-minded, devoted to Me; 

Worshiping Me, pay homage to Me; 

Just to Me shalt thou go, having thus disciplined 
Thyself, fully intent on Me. 

Here ends the Ninth Chapter, called Discipline of Rc^al Knowledge 
and Royal Mystery. 
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Srfbl&a.sa.v’ajx uv&c& 
blfcOxa. e^rsL ma-liabSho 

^T^ix me psLzxuxLaxix 'vaca^ 
ya.t, te *liaifx priyam&^aya 
'valci^yami hitAk amy ay a 

a. na me vidu^ suragana^ 

prabha-vaxp na m aHar^ay aJt?i 
aliam adir hi de'vanaip 

mahar^Tijaip. ca sarvaSah 

3. yo mam ajam anadirp ca 
vetti lokamaheSvaram 
asaxpmCL^Lhah sa ix&art.ye$u. 
sarvapapai^ pramu<^ate 

4.. buddhir jfianam asamxnoha^ 

ksama-satyaip dama^ Smxiah 
sukhaip dubkharp. bhavo 'bhavo 
bhayazp ca *bhayam eva ca 

5. ahixpsa saxnata tu^tis 

tapo danaip yaJo *yaSah 
bha'vanti bhava bhatanaip 
matta eva prthasvidhab 

b. mahar^ayab sapta parve 

catv-axo manavas t^atha 
madbha'V'a manasa ja'ta 
ye^axp loka imab prajab 

7. etaxp vibhatixp yo^axp ca 

mama yo 'V'etti 'tattvatab 
so *vikampena yogcnsL 

yujyate na *tra sarpftayab 

8. ahaip sarvasya prabhavo 

‘ laa^teb sarvaxp pra-vartate 
iti matva bhajante maxp 
budha bhavasam anvltab 



CHAPTER X 
The Blessed One said: 

1. Yet further, great-armed one. 

Hear My highest message. 

Which to thee, that delightest in it, I 
Shall declare, in that I wish thee well. 

2 . The throngs of gods know not My 

Origin, nor yet the great seers. 

For I am the starting-point of the gods. 

And of the great seers, altogether. 

3. Whoso Me the unborn and beginningless 

Knows, the great lord of the world. 

Undeluded, he among mortals 
Is freed from all evils. 

4. Enlightemnent, knowledge, non-delusion. 

Patience, truth, control, peace. 

Pleasure, pain, arising, passing away, 

Fear, and fearlessness too, 

5. Harmlessness, indiflference, content, 

Austerity, generosity, fame and ill repute - - 
(All) conditions of beings arise 
From Me alone, however various their nature. 

6. The seven great seers of old. 

The four Manus * likewise, 

Originate from Me,^ as My mental offspring. 

From whom spring these creatures in the world. 

7. This sup>emal-manifestation ^ and mystic power 

Of Mine, whoso knows in very truth — 

He with unswerving discipline 

Is disciplined; there is no doubt of that. 

8. I am the origin of all; 

From Me all comes forth. 

Knowing this they revere Me, 

Enlightened men, pervaded with (the proper) state (of mind).* 
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9. macdttA madgatapripil 
bodhayantah parasparam 
kathayanta$ ca m&qi nityaip 
tufyanti ca ramanti ca 

10. tejSip satatayuktin&qi 

bhajat&ip pritiptlrvakam 
dadSmi buddbiyogaip taqi 
yena mSm upay&nti te 

iz. te$Sm evft ’nukamp&rtham 
aham ajfiftnajaqi tamah 
naSaySmy atmabh&vastho 
jfiSnacbpena bh&svat& 

arjuna uvica 

13 . panup brahma paraip dh&ma 
pavitraip paramaip bhavftn 
puru^aqi ^vataip divyam 
adidevam ajaqi vibhum 

13. ahus tv&m n&yah sarve 

devar^ir nSradas tatha 
asito devalo vyasah 
svayaip cai ’va bravl^i me 

14. sarvam etad rtaqi manye 

yan maip vadaa ke§ava 
na hi te bhagavan vyaktiqi 
vidur deva na danavah 

15. svayam eva ’tmana ’tmanaip 

vettha tvaip puru^ottama 
bhOtabhavana bhatela 
devadeva jagatpate 

16. vaktum arhasy aSe^pa 

divya hy atmavibhOtayah 
yabhir vibhdtibhir lokan 
imaips tvaip vyapya ti;^hasi 

17. kathaqi vidyam ahaip yogups 

tvatp sada paridntayan 
kefu-ke^u ca bhave^u 
dntyo bhagavan maya 
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9. With thoughts on Me, with life concentrated on Me, 

Enlightening one another, 

And telling constantly of Me, 

They find contentment and joy. 

JO. To them, constantly disciplined. 

Revering Me with love, 

I give that discipline of mind. 

Whereby they go unto Me. 

11. To show compassion to those same ones. 

Their ignorance-bom darkness I 
Di^l, (while) remaining in My own tme state, 

With the shining light of knowledge. 

Arjuna said: 

12. The supreme Brahman, the supreme station,* 

The supreme purifier art Thou! 

The eternal divine spirit. 

The primal deity, the unborn lord,* 

13. Call Thee all the seers, 

/uid the divine seer N&rada, 

Asita Devala,^ and Vy^, 

And Thou Thyself declarest it to me. 

14. All this 1 hold to be true, 

WTiich Thou sayest to me, KeSava; 

For Thy manifestation, Blessed One, neither 
The gods nor the demons know. 

15. Thine own self by Thy self alone 

Ejiowest Thou, highest of spirits. 

Cause of being of beings, lord of beings, 

God of gods, lord of the world. 

16. Dedaie then fully, I pray Thee, — 

For marvelous are the supernal-manifestations of Thy self. 

With which manifestations the worlds 
Here pervading Thou abidest ever. 

17. How may I know Thee, Thou of mystic power, 

Ever meditating on Thee? 

And in what several states of being 
Art Thou to be thought of by me. Blessed One? 
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18. vistarei9& 'tmano yogaqi 

vibhfltiin ca jan&rdana 
bhtlya^ kathaya tiptir hi 
^nivato na ’sti me ’mrtam 

§rlbhagavan uvaca 

19. hanta te kathayi^ylmi 

divya hy atmavibhQtayah 
pradhanyataii kuru§re$tha 
na ’sty anto vistarasya me 

30 . aham atma gudakeSa 
sarvabhQtaSayasthitah 
aham adi§ ca madhyaip ca 
bhatanam anta eva ca 

21. adityanam ahaip vi§nur 

jyoti^am ravir amsuman 
marlcir marutam asmi 
nakfatranam aham 

22. vedanam samavedo ’smi 

devanam asmi vasavah 
indriyanam manaS ca ’smi 
bhatanam asmi cetana 

23. rudranam SamkaraS ca ’smi 

vitteSo yaksaraksasam 
vasanam pavakaS ca ’smi 
meruh ^ikharinam aham 

24. purodha^m ca mukhy'am mam 

viddhi partha brhaspatim 
senaninam aham skandah 
sarasam asmi sagarah 

25. mahar^Inam bhrgur aham 

giram asmy ekam ak§siram 
yajfianam japayajno 'smi 
sthavaranam himalayah 

26. a^vattha^ sarvavrk^nam 

devar$Inam ca naradah 
gandharvanam dtrarathah 
dddhanam kapUo munih 
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18. In full detail, Thine own m}rstic power 

And supernal-manifestation, Janfttdana, 

Expound further; for satiety 
Comes not to me as I listen to Thy nectarl 

Thy Blessed One said: 

19. Come then, I shall tell thee — 

Since My supernal-manifestations are marvelous* — 

Regarding the chief ones, best of Kurus; 

There is no end to My extent. 

20. I am the soul, Gu^SkeSa, 

That abides in tiie heart of all beings; 

I am the beginning and the middle 
Of beings, and the very end too. 

21. Of the Adityas I am Visnu, 

Of lights the radiant sun. 

Of Maruts I am (their chief) Maild, 

Of stars I am the moon. 

22. Of Vedas I am the Sima Veda, 

Oi gods I am Visava (Indra), 

Of sense-organs I am the thought-organ. 

Of beings I am the intellect. 

23. And of Rudras I am Saipkara (Siva), 

Of sprites and ogres I am the Lord of Wealth (Kubera), 

Of (the eight) Vasus I am the Fire(-god), 

Of mountain-peaks I am Meru. 

24. Of house-priests the chief am I, 

Brhaspati (the priest-god), know thou, son of Prtha; 

Of army-lords I am Skanda (god of war). 

Of bodies of water 1 am the ocean. 

25. Of great sages 1 am Bhrgu, 

Of utterances I am the one syllable {oni). 

Of acts of worship I am the muttered worship. 

Of mountain-ranges HimSlaya. 

26. The holy fig-tree of all trees. 

Of divine sages N&rada, 

Of gandharvas (heavenly musicians), Citraratha (their chief), 

Of perfected ^ings, the seer Kapila. 
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27. uocaP^tvasam aSvin&qi 

viddhi mSm amrtodbhavam 
airftvataip gajendift^ftqi 
naia^iip ca naifldhipsm 

28. &yudli&n&m ahaqi vajraqi 

HhmflniLm astnl kSmadhuk 
prajanaS c& ’smi kandaipa^ 
saipft^am asmi visuki^ 

29. ananta8 c& *smi nagftnaip 

varu^o yadasSm aham 
pi^nSm aiyamA c& ’smi 
yamati saipyainat&m aham 

30. prahlidal dl *smi diutyanaip 

irilfth kalayatkm 
norgi^Aip ca mi'geodio ’haip 
vainateyai ca pak^i^ftm 

31. pavanak pavat&m asmi 

rSmak Sastrabhrtim aham 
jhaift^&ip makaraS c8 ’smi 
srotasSm asmi jahnavl 

32. saig&Qim Adir antal ca 

ma^yaqi cai ’v& ’ham arjuna 
adhyAtmavidyA vidyAhAiii 
v^ak pravadatAm aham 

33. akyuApAm akAio ’sim 

dvandvak sAmAsikasya ca 
aham evA ’^yak kAlo 
dhAtA ’haip viAvatomukhah 

34. mityiik sarvaharal cA ’ham 

udbhavai ca bhavi^tAm 
klrtik 8ilr vAk ca nAil^ip 
amitir medhA dhrtik k$amA 

35. brhatsAma tathA sAmnAip 

^yatil chandasAm aham 
mAsAnAip mArgaftrgo ’ham 
ftflnAqi kusumAkaiak 
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37. Uocaill^vas (India’s steed) of horses, 

Sprung from the nectar (churned out of ocean), know Me to be; 
Of princely elephants, Airivata (India’s elephant), 

And of men, the king. 

38. Of weapons I am (India’s) vajra. 

Of cows I am the Cow-H)f-Wishes, 

I am the generating Kandaipa (god of love). 

Of serpents I am (the serpent-king) VSsuki. 

39. And 1 am Ananta of the N&gas (fabulous serpents), 

I am Varu^a (god of water) of water-creatures. 

Of (departed) fathers I am (^eir chief god) Aryaman, 

I am Yama (god of death) of subduers.* 

30. Of demons I am (their prince) Prahlkda, 

I am Time of impellent-forces,'* 

Of beasts I am the king of beasts," 

I am the son of \^natk (Garu^a, Vi$9u’s bird) of birds. 

31. I am the wind of purifiers, 

Rtma of warriors, 

I am the dolphin of water-monsters, 

Of rivers I am the Ganges. 

33. Of creations the beginning and the end. 

And the middle too am I, Arjima; 

Of knowledges the knowledge of the over-soul, 

I am speech of them that speak." 

33. Of syllables (letters) I am the letter A, 

And the dvandva of compounds. 

None but I am inunortal Time, 

I am the Ordainer (Creator) with faces in all directions. 

34. I am death that carries off all. 

And the origin of things that are to be; 

Of feminine entities I am Fame, Fortune, Speech, 

Memory, Wisdom, Steadfastness, Patience." 

35. likewise of chants the Great Chant, 

The G&yatil am I of meters. 

Of months, (the first month) M&rgallr^ am I, 

Of seasons the flower-bearer (spring). 
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36. dyfltaqi chalayat&m asmi 

tejas tejasvin&m aham 
jayo ’smi vyavas&yo 'smi 
sattvaqi sattvavatftm aham 

37. v|^nln&ip visudevo ’smi 

p&n^v&n&ip dhanaipjayah 
munin&m apy ahaip vySsa^ 
kavtn&m uSani kavih 

38. dan^o damayatfim asmi 

nitir asmi jigl^tftm 
maunaqi cai ’vft ’smi guhyftn&qi 
jfiSnaip jfiknavat&m aham 

39. yac ci ’pi sarvabhfltan&tp 

bijaip tad aham arjuna 
na tad asti vin& yat sy&n 
may& bhiltaip car&caram 

40. na. ’nto ’sti mama divyknaqi 

vibhatlnaiji paraiptapa 
ta ’ddeSatah prokto 
vibhater vistaro maya 

41. yad-yad vibhutimat sattvaip 

§timad Qrjitam eva va 
tat-tad eva ’vagaccha tvaip 
mama tejoip§asaipbhavam 

42. athava bahunai ’tena 

kiip jfiatena tava ’rjuna 
vi^tobhya ’ham idaip krtsnam 
ekaip^na sthito jagat 

iti vibhOtiyogo nama daSamo ’dhyayah 
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36. 1 am gambling of rogues, 

I am majesty of the majestic, 

I am conquest, I am the spirit-of-adventure, 

I am courage of the courageous.’* 

37. Of the V]:$ni-clansmen 1 am V&sudeva, 

Of the sons of P&n^u, Dhanaipjaya (Arjuna), 

Of hermits also I am Vy3sa, 

Of sages the sage U^anas. 

38. I am the rod (punitive force) of stem controllers, 

I am statecraft of them that seek political success; 

Taciturnity too am I of secret things, 

I am knowledge of the knowing. 

39. Moreover whatsoever of all beings 

Is the seed, that am I, Arjima; 

There is none such as could be without 
Me, no being moving or unmoving. 

40. There is no end to My marvelous 

Supernal-manifestations, scorcher of the foe; 

But I have now declared by way of examples 
The extent of my supernal-manifestation. 

41. Whatever being shows supernal-manifestations,’* 

Or majesty or vigor. 

Be thou assured that that in every case 
Is sprung from a fraction of My glory. 

42. After all, this extensive 

Instruction — what boots it thee, Arjuna? 

I support this entire 

World with a single fraction (of Myself), and remain so. 

Here ends the Tenth Chapter, called Discipline of Supernal-Mani- 
festations. 



XL 

aurjvuxa, ti-vAca. 

T . ixiaxlami£;raliax^ paxama-xfi. 

Subyam axlbyaLtznasaxTiLjfiitam. 
yal: 't'vayo 'Ictazya. 'vacas tena 
moho *yazxx 'vif^ato znama 

3. bhavftpyayau bi bbllt.&xz&iii. 
grutau 'vistaraSo may& 
t-vatta^ bamalapattrabga 

iziabatmyam. api c& *vyayaixi 

3. cvaxa. ctad ya'tba *^'tba ’t'vaixi. 
atmanazp parame&vara 
cba^^uxxi. iccb&mi -te rOpaxxz 
aiavarazp piunz^ot^anza 

nzanyase ya<li 'tac cbabyarp 
maya dra^'^um iti prabbo 
yo^eSvara tato nxe ^vaxp 

darSaya *t.Tr»a¥iam. a-vyayam 

Szlbbasa'V'azi. uvaca 

S- paSya me partba rilpani 
SataSo *tba sabasra^ati 
nana'vidbani di'vyani 
nan.a'V'ar^ak.irtXiii ca 

d. pafiya *di^yaa 'vasflzz zxidran 
aavizi.au znarutas -tatba 
babUziy adz’S’^.apOrvaz^ 

pa^ra ’Scazya^ bbarat.a 

7. ibai *lcaatbazzi ja^at; br'tsnarp 

paSya 'dya sacaracazam 
mama debe ^udabeSa 

yac ca ’nyad dra$'(um ic c basi 

8. zia 'tu znazp aabyase dra^^um 

azienai *va avacab^u^a 
divyazp. dadami te cab^u^ 
paSya me yo^am ai^varam 



CHAPTER XI 


Arjuna said: 

I. As a favor to me the supreme 
M3rstery, called the over-soul. 

The words which Thou hast spoken, thereby 
This delusion of mine is dispelled. 

3. For the origin and dissolution of beings 
Have been heard by me in full detail 
From Thee, Lotus-petal-eyed One, 

And also (Thine) exalted nature unending. 

3. Thus it is, as Thou declarest 

Thyself, O Supreme Lord. 

I desire to see Thy form 
As God, O Supreme SpiritI 

4. If Thou thinkest that it can 

Be seen by me, O Lord, 

Prince of mystic power, then do Thou to me 
Reveal Thine immortal Self. 

The Blessed One said: 

5. Behold My forms, son of Prthfi, 

By hundreds and by thousands. 

Of various sorts, marvelous. 

Of various colors and shapes. 

6. Behold the Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, 

The ASvin-pair and the Maruts too; 

Many before-unseen 

Marvels behold, son of Bharata. 

7. Here the whole world united 

Behold today, with moving and unmoving things 
In My body, Gu^&keSa, 

And whatsoever else thou wishest to see. 

8. But thou canst not see Me 

With this same eye of thine own; 

I give thee a supernatural eye: 

Behold My mystic power as God ! 
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saqijaya uv&ca 

9. evam uktv& tato r&jan 
mah&yogeivaiD hari^ 
darSayftm Ssa pfirtb&ya 
paramai}! rdpam aiSvatam 

10. anekavaktranayanam 

anekSdbhutadaiiaiuiin 

anekadivykbharau^ain 

divyanekodyatftyudbam 

11. divyamalyambaradharaqi 

divyagandhanulqianam 
sarvalcaiyamayaqi devam 
anantaiti viSvatomukbam 

12. divi sdryasahasrasya 

bhaved yugapad utthita 
yadi bha^ sadrii sa syad 
bhasas tasya mahatmana^i 

13. tatrai ’kasthaip jagat krtsnaqi 

pravibhaktam anekadha 
apaSyad devadevasya 
^ilre pan^avas tada 

14. tatab sa vismayavi^to 

hntaFoma dhanaipjayab 
pranamya lirasa devaip 
kitafijalir abha^tja 

arjuna uvaca 

15. paSyami devatps tava deva dehe 

sarvaips tatha bhatavi^§asaip{^an 
brabmanam iSaqi kamalasanastham 
r$Iqi£ ca sarvan uragaipS ca divyan 

x6. anekabahtidaravaktranetraqi 

paSyami tvaip sarvato ’nantarOpam 
na ’ntaip na madhyaup na punas tava ’diip 
pafyami vilveSvara viSvarQpa 

17. kirltinaip gadinaip cakrinaip ca 
tejoraiiip sarvato diptimantam 
paSyami tvaip dumiilk^aip samantad 
dlptanalarkadyutim aprameyam 
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Saqijaya said: 

9. Thus speaking then, O king, 

Hari (Vi§nu), the great Lord of Mystic Power, 

Showed unto the son of Prth2 
His supernal form as God: 

10. Of many mouths and eyes. 

Of many wondrous aspects. 

Of many marvelous ornaments. 

Of marvelous and many uplifted weapons; 

11. Wearing marvelous garlands and garments, 

With marvelous perfumes and ointments. 

Made up of all wonders, the god. 

Infinite, with faces in all directions. 

12. Of a thousand suns in the sky 

If suddenly should burst forth 
The light, it would be like 
Unto the light of that exalted one. 

13. The whole world there united, 

And divided many-fold, 

Beheld in the God of Gods* 

Body the son of P 3 .ndu then. 

14. Then filled with amazement. 

His hair standing upright, Dhanaipjaya 
Bowed with his head to the God, 

And said with a gesture of reverence: 

Arjuna said: 

15. I see the gods in Thy body, O God, 

All of them, and the hosts of various kinds of beings too, 
Lord BrahmS. sitting on the lotus-seat. 

And the seers all, and the divine serpents. 

16. With many arms, bellies, mouths, and eyes, 

I see Thee, infinite in form on all sides; 

No end nor middle nor yet beginning of Thee 
Do I see, O All-God, All-formed! 

17. 'Vi^th diadem, dub, and disc, 

A mass of radiance, glowing on all ades, 

I see Thee, hard to look at, on every side 
With the glory of flaming fire and sun, immeasurable. 
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18. tvam akyinup paramarp veditavyaip 

tvam a^a viSvasya paraip nidhtoam 
tvam avyaya^ ^vatadhannagoptA 
san&tanas tvaip puru§o mato me 

19. anadimadhyantam anantav!ryam 

anantab^uip Sa^tlryaiietram 
paly&mi tvaip diptahutfilavaktram 
svatejasi viSvam idatp tapantam 

30 . dy&vapithivyor idam antaraip hi 

vyfiptaip tvayai *kena diSaS ca sarvah 
dr^^va ’dbhutaip rQpam ugraip tave ’daqi 
lokatrayaqi pravyathitaip mahatman 

21. am! hi tvam surasamgha vi^nti 

kedd bhitab prafLjalayo grnanti 
svasU *ty uktva roahar§isiddhasamgbah 
stuvanti tvam stutibhih pu^kalabhib 

22. rudraditya vasavo ye ca sadhya 

vi§ve ’Svinau manitaS co *smapa$ ca 
gandharvayakiasurasiddhasamg^ 
vlksante tvam vismitaS cai Va sarve 

23. rOlpam mahat te bahuvaktranetram 

mahabaho bahub^Arupadam 
bahUdaram bahudamstrakaralam 

drs^va lokah pravyathitas tatha ’ham 

24. nabha^pjr&up diptam anekavamam 

vyattananam diptavi^alanetram 
d):i^tva hi tvam pravyathitantaratma 
dhrtim na vindami Samam ca vi§no 

25. dam$trakaralani ca te mukhani 

di^tvai ’va kalanalasamnibhani 
di§o na jane na labhe ca iarma 
pra^da deve$a jagannivasa 

26. ami ca tvam dh^tarastrasya putrah 

sarve sahai ’va ’vanipalasamghaih 
bld^mo dronah sutaputras tatha ’sau 
saha ’smadlyair api yodhamukhyaih 
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18. Thou art the Imperishable, the Mipieme Object of Knowledge; 

Thou art the idtimate resting-idace* of this univose; 

Thou art the immortal guardian of the eternal li^t, 

Thou art the everlasting Spirit, I hdd. 

19. Without begpuning, middle, or end, ci infinite power. 

Of infinite arms, whose eyes ate the moon and sun, 

I see Thee, whose face* is flaming fiie, 

Burning this whole universe with Thy radiance. 

20. For this repon between heaven and earth 

Is pervaded by Thee alone, and all the directions; 

Seeing this Thy wondrous, terrible form. 

The triple world troubles, O exalted one! 

31 . For into Thee are entering * yonder throngs of gods; 

Some, affrighted, praise Thee with reverent gestures; 

Crying 'Haill* the throngs of the great seers and perfect ones 
Praise Thee with abundant laudations. 

23 . The Rudxas, the Adityas, the Vasus, and the SSdhyas, 

AU-gods, ASvins, Maruts, and the Steam-drinkers (‘fathers’)* 

The hosts of heavenly musicians, sprites, demons, and perfected ones. 
Gaze upon Thee, and all are quite amazed. 

33. Thy great form, of many mouths and eyes, 

O great-armed one, of many arms, thighs, and feet. 

Of many bellies, terrible with many tusks, — 

Seeing it the worlds tremble, and I too. 

24. Touching the sky, aflame, of many colors. 

With yawning mouths and flaming enormous eyes. 

Verily seeing Thee (so), my inmost soul is shaken. 

And I find no steadiness nor peace, O Visnul 

35. And Thy mouths, terrible with great tusks. 

No sooner do I see them, like the fire of dissolution (of the wodd). 
Than I know not the directions of the dry, and I find no refuge; 
Have mercy. Lord of Gods, Thou in whom the world dwells! 

26. And Thee * yonder sons of Dh|tara$tra, 

AU of them, together with the hosts of kings, 

Bhisma, Drona, and yonder son of the charioteer (Kar^a) too. 
Together with our chief warriors likewise. 
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37. vaktiiQi te tvanunftna vi&mti 

daipftrBkai&lini bhayfljiakflm 
kedd vilagnft daSaoJbatare^u 
saqidiiyante cOr^itair uttamUgaib 

38. yathft nadlnfiqi bahavo ’mbuvegft]|^ 

samudram ev& ’bhimukhi dravanti 
tathk tavi ’ml naralokavlrk 
vi^ti vaktrftny abhivijvaUnti 

39. yathft pradlptaip jvalanaip pata&g& 

vi^ti na$&ya samrddbavegftb 

tathai ’va nS^ya vilanti lokas 
tava ’pi vaktra^i samiddhavq^ 

30. lelihyase grasamanab samantal 

lokan samagran vadanair jvaladbhih 
tejobhir apfliya jagat samagraqi 
bhasas tavo ’grab pratapanti vi|9o 

31. akhyabi me ko bhavan ugrarQpo 

namo ’stu te devavara prasida 
vijfiatum icchaxni bhavantam adyaip 
na hi prajanami tava pravrttim 

Sttbhagavan uvaca 

33. kalo ’smi lokak^ayakft praviddho 
lokan samahartum iha pravittab 
rte ’pi tvaip na bhavi$yanti sarve 
ye ’vasthitab pratyanlke^u yodhab ' 

33. taain^ tvam utti^tba yalo labhaava 

jitva ^trfln bhunk^va rajyaip samrddham 
mayai ’vai ’te nihatab pilrvam eva 
nimittamatraqi bhava savyasadn 

34. dio^aqi ca bhl$mai|i ca jayadrathaqi ca 

k^aip tatha ’nyan api yodbaviran 
maya hataips tvaip jahi ma vyath4tba 
yudhyasva jetad rape sapatnan 

saipjaya uvaca 

35. etac chrutva yacanaip keSavasya 

krtafijalir vepamanab kirlfl 
namaskitva bbflya eva ’ha kr$paip 
sagadgadaip bhitabhitab prapamya 


[xi.a7 
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37. Hastening enter Thy mouths, 

Frightful ^th tusks, and terrifying; 

Some, stuck between the teeth. 

Are seen with their heads crushed. 

28. As the many water-torrents of the rivers 
Rush headlong towards the single sea. 

So yonder heroes of the world of men into Thy 
Flaming mouths do enter. 

39. As moths into a burning flame 

Do enter unto their destruction with utmost impetuority. 

Just so unto their destruction enter the worlds * 

Into Thy mouths also, with utmost impetuosity. 

30. Devouring them Thou lickest up voraciously on all rides 

All the worlds with Thy flaming jaws; 

Filling with radiance the whole universe. 

Thy terrible splendors bum, O Vi§9ut 

31. Tell me, who art Thou, of awful form? 

Homage be to Thee: Best of Gods, be merciful! 

I desiie to understand Thee, the primal one; 

For I do not comprehend what Thou hast set out to do. 

The Blessed One said: 

32. I am Time (Death), cause of destruction of the worlds, matured 

And set out to gather in the worlds here. 

Even without thee (thy action), all shall cease to exist. 

The warriors that are drawn up in the opposing ranks. 

33. Therefore arise thou, win glory. 

Conquer thine enemies and enjoy prospered kingship; 

By Me Myself they have already ^en slain long ago; 

Be thou the mere instrument, left-handed archer! 

34. Drona and Bhi^ma and Jayadratha, 

Karna too, and the other warrior-heroes as well. 

Do thou slay, (since) they are already slain by Me; do not hesitate! 
Fight! Thou shaft conquer thy rivals in battle. 

Saipjaya said: 

35. Hearing these words of Keriiva, 

Making a reverent gesture, trembling, the Diademed (Arjuna) 
Made obeisance and spoke yet again to Kr$na, 

Stammering, greatly affrighted, bowing down: 
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aijunauvSca 

36. sthSne hr^lke&i tava prakbtyft 

jagat piahr^aty anurajyate ca 
tak^Sipsi bhltSni di&> diavanti 
sarve nama^anti ca siddhasaipghab 

37. kasmSc ca te na nameran mahfitman 

gaifyase brahman ’py Sdikartre 
ananta deveSa jaganniv&sa 
tvam ak^aiaip sad asat tatparaip yat 

38. tvam ftdidevah purufah pura^ 

tvam a^ viSva^ paraip nidhanam 
vetti ’si v^aqi ca paraip ca dhSma 
tvayi tataip vifivam ajiantarCpa 

39. v&yur yamo ’gnir varu^ah Salifikah 

piajl^tis tvaqi piapit&mahai ca 
namo namas te ’stu sahasrakrtvah 
puna£ ca bhflyo ’pi namo namas te 

40. namab purastSd atha pr$thatas te 

namo ’stu te sarvata eva sarva 
anantavlrySmitavikramas tvaip 
sarvaip sam&pno^ tato ’si sarvab 

41. sakhe ’ti matvi prasabhaip yad uktaip 

he kr;na he ySdava he sa^e ’ti 
ajSnatS. mahimanaqi tave ’daip 
may& pramSdftt (wa^ayena vfl ’pi 

42. yac ci ’vahSsftrtham asatiqto ’si 

vih&ialayySsanabhojane$u 
dco ’thav& ’py ac3aita tatsamak^aip 
tat h$amaye tvim aham aprameyam 

43. piti ’si lokasya carScaiasya 

tvam asyA pfljyafi ca gurur gailyan 
na tvatsamo ’sty abhyadhikah kuto ’nyo 
lokatiaye ’py apratinuq;>iabha.va 

44. tasmftt pra^amya pra^idh&ya kayaip 

prasS^ye tv&m aham I§^ I^yam 
pite ’va putins^ sakhe ’va sakhyuh 
priyab pify&y& ’riiasi deva so^um 
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Aijunasaid: 

36. It is in place, Hnlkeia, that at Thy praise 

The world rejoices and is exceeding glad; 

Ogres fly in terror in all directions, 

And all the hosts of perfected ones pay homage. 

37. And why should th^ not pay homage to Thee, Exalted One? 

Thou art greater even than Brahman *; Thou art the First Creator; 
O infinite Lord of Gods, in whom the world dwells, 

Thou the imperishable, existent, non-existent, and beyond bothl 

38. Thou art the Primal God, the Ancient Spirit, 

Thou art the supreme resting-place^ of this universe; 

Thou art the knower, the object of knowledge, and the highest station, 
By Thee the universe is pervaded. Thou of infinite form! 


39. Vkyu, Yama, Agni, Varu^a, the moon, 

Praj&pati art Thou, and the Greatgrandsire; 
Homage, homage be to Thee a thousand fold. 

And again be yet further homage, homage to Theel 


40. Homage be to Thee from in front and from behind. 
Homage be to Thee from all sides. Thou AU! 

O Thou of infinite might,' Thy prowess is unmeasured; 
Thou attainest all; therefore Thou art All! 


41. Whatever I said rashly, thinking Thee my boon-companion. 

Calling Thee *K|:$na, Yidava, Companion!,’ 

Not knowing this (truth, namely) Thy greatness,’ 

Thru careless ne^igence, or even thru affection, 

42. And if I treated Thee disre^>ectfully, to make ^rt of Thee, 

In the course of amusement, resting, sitting, or eating, 

Either alone, O unshaken one, or in the presence of those (others). 
For that I beg forgiveness of Thee, the immeasurable one. 


43. Thou art the father of the world of things that move and move not. 
And Thou art its revered, most venerable Guru; 

There is no other like Thee — how then a greater? — 

Even in the three worlds, O Thou of matchless greatness! 


44. Therefore, bowing and prostrating my body, 

I beg grace of Thee, the Lord to be reverb: 

As a father to his son, as a friend to his friend. 

As a lover to his beloved, be pleased to show mercy, O God ! 
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45. adr^tapflrvaiii hr^to *smi dr9tva 

bhayena ca pravyathitaip mano me 
tad eva me dar$aya deva rQpaqi 
pra^da deve§a jaganniv&sa 

46. kiiHinaip gadinaqi cakrahastam 

icchami tv&ip dra^^um ahaip tathai ’va 
tenai ’va rbpena caturbhujena 
sahasrabJdio bhava viSvamOrte 

4rlbhagav2n uvica 

47. maya prasannena tavft ’rjune ’daip 

rOpaip paraip dariitam Atmayogit 
tejomayaqi vilvam anantam Adyaip 
yan me tvadanyena na dr^tapflrvam 

48. na vedayajAAdhyayanair na dAnair 

na ca kriyAbhir na tapobbir ugrmb 
evaiprQpa]^ ^ya ahaip nrloke 
dra^fuip tvadanyena kumpravlra 

49. mA te vyatbA mA ca vimG<UiabbAvo 

dr$tvA rdpaip gboram Idrn mame ’dam 
vyapetabbib piltamanAb punas tvaip 
tad eva me rGpam idaip prapaSya 

saipjaya uvAca 

50. ity arjunaip vAsudevas tatbo ’ktvA 

svi^atp rapagi daiiayAm Asa bbGyab 
AivAsayAm Asa ca bbitam enaip 
bbGtvA punab saumyavapur mabAtmA 

arjuna uvAca 

51. dfstve ’daip mAnu^aip rGpaip 

tava saumyaip janArdana 
idAnim asmi saqi^ittab 
sacetAb prakrtiip gatab 

^ilbbagavAn uvAca 

52. sudurdarSam idarp rGpaip 

dr^tavAa aa yan mama 
devA apy asya rQpasya 
nityaip darSanakAnk^ipab 
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45. Having seen what was never seen before, 1 am thrilled, 

And (at the same time) my heart is shaken with fear; 

Show me, O God, that same form of Thine (as before) 1 
Be merciful. Lord of Gods, Abode of the Worid! 

46. Wearing the diadem, carrying the dub, with disc in hand. 

Just (as before) 1 desire to see Thee; 

In that same four-armed shape 
Present Thyself, O Thousand-armed One, of universal form! 

The Blessed One said: 

47. By Me showing grace towards thee, Arjuna, this 

Supreme form has been manifested by My own m3rsterious power; 
(This form) made up of ^lendor, universal, infinite, primal, 

Of Mine, which has never been seen before by any other than thee. 

48. Not by the Vedas, by acts of worship, or study, or gifts. 

Nor yet by rites, nor by grim austerities. 

In the world of men can I in such a form 
Be seen by any other than thee, hero of the Kurus. 

49. Have no perturbation, nor any state of bewilderment. 

Seeing this so awful form of Mine; 

Dispel thy fear; let thy heart be of good cheer; again do thou 
Behold that same (former) form of Mine: here! 

Saipjaya said: 

50. Having thus spoken to Arjuna, Vasudeva 

Again revealed his own (natural) form. 

And comforted him in his fright 
By once more assuming his gradous aspect, the Exalted One. 

Arjuna said: 

51. Seeing this human form 

Of Thine, gradous, O Jan^dana, 

Now I have become 

Possessed of my senses, and restored to normal state. 

The Blessed One said: 

52. This form that is right hard to see. 

Which thou hast seen of Mine, 

Of this form even the gods 
Constantly long for the sight. 
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53. nft *hai|i vedair na tapas& 

na dfaena na ce ’jyay& 

Sakya evaiiividlio 
d]:f|av8n asi m&qi yatha 

54. bhaktya tv ananyaya &dcya 

aham evaqividho *rjuna 
jfiatuiii dia^tW ca tattvena 
prave^tuip ca paxaiptapa 

55. matkannakTn matparamo 

madbhaktab safigavaijitah 
nirvairab sarvabhflte^a 
yab aa mam ed pa^^va 

id viivarQpadarfanayogo namai *kada&> 'dhyayab 
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53. Not by the Vedas nor by austerity. 

Nor by g^ts or acts of worship. 

Can I be seen in sudi a guise. 

As thou hast seen Me. 

54. But by unswerving devotion can 

I in such a guise, Aijuna, 

Be known and seen in very truth, 

And entered into, scorcher of the foe. 

55. Doing My work, intent on Me, 

Devoted to Me, free from attachment. 

Free from enmity to all beings. 

Who b so, goes to Me, son of P&^^u. 

Here ends the Eleventh Chapter, called DiadpUne of the AHnon of the 
Universal Form. 



xn 

uvAca. 

X. e’vaxvi scLtata 3 rulc'ta ye 

bhalctas ’t'vaxsi paxyupasate 
ye ca *t>y ak-^aram avy ale tartx 
^e^axix ke 3rosa>'vittaxxiLa^ 

£rll>lia£;avan uvaca 

2. xna3ry &■^re&ysL xaxano ye mazix 

n.ity&yxik^a upasa'te 
£rad<lli.aya paxayo ’petas 
t.e me yuktatema matal^ 

3. ye 't'v aksaraixa. anirdeSyam 

avyaktarp. paryupasate 
sarvatrasazn. acin-tyazp ca 

ka^astkam acalaip. dhiru'V'azn. 

sarrmiyaimye ’ndriyasramarp 
sarva^ra samabuddkayah 
te prapnuvanti ixiam eva 
sax^al>hat:ahi1:e ra'tah 

5. kleSo 'dliikat:aras t.es&m 

ayy aktasak tacetasam 
avyakta hi ^atir duhkhaip 
deHa-v-adhliir avapyate 

6. ye 'tti sairvai^ karmani 

mayi saxpnyasya mat^parah 
atxan^'^enai ’va yogena 

maxp dli.yayazit.a upasa'te 

7. 'te^azn. ahazp sazxzuddlzairta 

mr^Xusazpsarasagarai: 
blzavazzii nacirat: par1:lia 
mayy a'veSitacetasazzi 

8. ma3y e-va znana adhatava 

Kzza3d budd)zir|z zii'v'eSaya 
xii'V'asi^yasi znayy eva 

at.a OrdhvazTz zza sazpSayah 



CHAPTER Xn 


Arjuna said: 

1. Those who are thus constantly disciplined, 

And revere Thee with devotion, 

And those also who (revere) the imperishable unmanifest 
Of these which are the best knowers of discipline? 

The Blessed One said: 

2. Fixing the thought-organ on Me, those who Me 

Revere with constant discipline. 

Pervaded with supreme faith, 

Them I hold to be the most disciplined. 

3. But those who the imperishable, undefinable. 

Unmanifest, revere, 

The omnipresent and unthinkable, 

The immovable,^ unchanging, fixed, 

4. Restraining the throng of the senses, 

With mental attitude alike to all,’ 

They (also) reach none but Me, 

Delighting in the welfare of all beings. 

5. Greater is the toil of them 

That have their hearts fixed on the unmanifest; 

For with difficulty is the unmanifest goal 
Attained by embodied (souls). 

6. But those who, all actions 

Casting on Me,* intent on Me, 

With utterly unswerving discipline 
Meditating on Me, revere Me, 

7. For them I the Savior 

From the sea of the round of deaths 
Become right soon, son of Pftha, 

When they have made their thoughts enter into Me. 

8. Fix thy thought-organ on Me alone; 

Make thy consciousness enter into Me; 

And thou shalt come to dwell even in Me 
Hereafter; there is no doubt of this. 
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9. atha dttaip samadhStuqi 
na Sakno$i may! sthiram 
abhySsayogena tato 
mim icch& ’ptuqi dbanaipjaya 

10. abhySse ’py asamartho ’si 

inatkaniu^>aramo bhava 
madartham api kann&^i 
kurvan siddhim avftpsyasi 

11. atbai ’tad apy alakto ’si 

kartuip madyogam ftSrita^ 
sarvakarmaphalaty&gai|i 
tatal^ kuru yat&tmav&n 

12. Sieyo hi jflanam abhyisSj 

jfi&nftd dhySnaqi viS^te 
dhySn&t karmaphalatyftgas 
tyigac ch&atir anantaram 

13. adve^tft sarvabhtitanaip 

maitra^ karuna eva ca 
nirmamo tiiralia.Tp1rarfth 

<MtiTmrliililrtiA«iilrha.h tyMTif 

14. saqitu^tati satataip yo^ 

yat&tmft dr<^haiii&:aya|^ 
mayy aipitamanobuddhir 
yo madbhaktal^ sa>ine piiya^ 

15. yasman 'no ’dvijate loko 

lokan no ’dvijate ca yah 
har^imar^bhayodvegair 
mukto yah sa ca me priyab 

16. anapek$a^ Sudr dak^a 

udSsIno gatavyatha^ 
sarvarambhaparityagi 
yo madbhaktah sa me priyah 

17. yo na hr^yati na dve^ti 

na Socati na kibk^ati 
$ubbaSubhaparityagI 
bhaktiman ya^ sa me priyab 
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g. But if to fix thy thought 

Steadfastly on Me thou art not able, 

With the disdpline of practice then 
Seek to win Me, Dhanaqijaya. 

10. If thou hast no ability even for practice. 

Be wholly devoted to work for Me; 

For My sake also actions 
Performing, thou shalt win perfection. 

11. But if even this thou art unable 

To do, resorting to My disdpline, 

Abandonment of the fruit of aU actions 
Do thou then effect, controlling thyself. 

13 . For knowledge is better than practice. 

And meditation is superior to knowledge. 

And abandonment of the fruit of actions«is better than meditation; 
From abandonment (comes) peace immediately. 

13 No hater of all beings, 

Friendly and compassionate, 

Free from selfishness and 1 -faculty, 

Indifferent to pun and pleasure, patient, 

14. The disciplined man who is always content, 

Whose self is controlled, of firm resolve. 

Whose thought and consdousness are fixed on Me, 

Who is devoted to Me, he is dear to Me. 

1$. He before whom p>eople do not tremble. 

And who does not tremble before people. 

From joy, impatience, fear, and agitation 
Who is free, he too is dear to Me. 

16. Unconcerned, pure, capable. 

Disinterested, free from perturbation. 

Abandoning all undertakings. 

Who is devoted to Me, is dear to Me. 

17. Who ndther delights nor loathes. 

Neither grieves nor craves, 

Reiioundng good and evil (objects). 

Who is full of devotion, he is dear to Me. 
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18. samat Satrau ca mitre ca 

tathft mtoapamtoayob 
fltoi^nasukhadul^khegtt 
sama^ sangavivarjita^ 

19. tulyanind&stutir mauDl 

samtu^to yena kenadt 
amketak sthiiamatir 
bhaktiman me priyo narab 

20. ye tu dhaimyfimrtam idaxp 

yathoktam paryupasate 
araddadbana matparama 
bhaktas te 'tlva me priyah 

iti bhaktiyogo nama dvada^o ’dhyayah 
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18. Alike to foe and friend, 

Also to honor and disgrace, 

To cold and heat, joy and sorrow 
Alike, freed from attachment, 

19. To whom blame and praise are equal, restrained in speech. 

Content with anything that comes. 

Having no home, of steadfast mind. 

Full of devotion, that man is dear to Me. 

30 . But those who this nectar ^ of duty 

Revere as it has (now) been dedared, 

Ha^g faith (in it), intent on Me, 

Those devotees are beyond measure dear to Me. 

Here ends the Twelfth Chapter, Called Disdphne of Devotion. 



3CTTT 

fixlbtias&vSji uvaca 

X. idaxi& &ax:Xraji& kauxiitexa 

k^elram. abhidhlyate 
etad yo •vettl ta.iT& prahu^ 
Ic^etaajfia iti tad-vida^jL 

3. IcQetrajfiaEp. ca *pi mazTi. 'viddhi 
sarvaJc^etre^u bliarata 
]c9elxak$etrajfiayor jftanarp 

ya^ taj jl&anaip matazp mama 

3. •tsL't k^trazp yac ca yadfb ca 
yadvilcari yata^ ca yat 
sa ca yo yatprabba-vaS ca 
ta^ sazoasena me Srou 

4.. r^ibbir babudba g^taxp 

cbaodobbir’ vividbail^ prthalc 
brabmasatrapadaiS cai 'va 
betumadbbir 'vioiScitaib 

5. mababbatany abaiplcaro 

buddbir aAryabtam e'tra ca 
mdriya^i dafiai ’baxp ca 
pafica ce *ndriyasocarab 

6. iccba d've^ab stibbarp dubbbairt 

Barpgbataa cetana dbftib 
eta^ b^eteaxp samasena 
savibaram udabr^m 

7. amaTiitvam adambbitvam 

abiipsa b^antir arjavam 
acaryopasao arp fiaucaxp 

stbairyam. a'tma'vinigrabab 

8. indriyartbe^u 'vairagyam 

anaharpbara eva. ca 
j aiimamrt3ru jaravy adbi- 
dalybbadogapadar&a n am 



I. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Blessed One said: 

This body, son of Kunti, 

Is called the Field. 

Who knows this, he is called 

Field-knower by those who know him. 

2. Know also that I am the Field-knower 

In all Fields, son of Bharata. 

Knowledge of the Field and Field-knower, 

This I hold to be (true) knowledge. 

3. This Field, what it is and of what nature, 

What its modifications, and whence which one (is derived), 

And who He (the Field-knower) is, and what His powers are. 

That hear from Me in brief. 

4. This has been sung in many ways by the seers 

In various (Vcdic *) hymns severally. 

And also in words of aphorisms about Brahman (in the Upanisads*), 
Well-reasoned and definite. 

5. The gross elements, the I-faculty, 

The consciousness, and the unmanifest. 

The senses ten and one. 

And the five objects on which the senses (of perception) play, 

6. Desire, loathing, pleasure, pain. 

Association,* intellect, steadfastness. 

This in brief as the Field 

Is described, with its modifications. 

7. Absence of pride and deceit. 

Harmlessness, patience, uprightness. 

Service of a teacher, purity. 

Firmness, self-control, 

8. Aversion to the objects of sense. 

And absence of I-faculty; 

As regards birth, death, old age, disease, 

And sorrow, a perception of their e\'ils; 
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lo. mayi dl ’nanyayogena 
bhaktir avyabhicarinl 
viviktadeSasevitvam 
aratir janasainsadi 

iz. adhyatmajfiananityatvaip 
tattvajMnarthadai^anam 
etaj jflanam iti proktam 
ajfi&naip yad ato ’nyathk 

Z 2 . jfieyaip yat tat pravakfySml 
yaj jfiatvk 'mrtam ainute 
anadi matparaqi brahma 
na sat tan na ’sad ucyate 

13. sarvatahpanipadani tat 
sarvatok^iSiromukham 
sarvatahirutimal loke 
sarvam avitya ti§^ti 

Z4. sarvendriyagunabhasaip 
sarven^yavivarjitam 
asaktaip sarvabhrc cd ’va 
nirgu^aip gunabhoktr ca 

15. bahir antaS ca bhfltanam 

acaraqi caram eva ca 
sflk^atvat tad avijfleyaip 
dlirasthaqi ca ’ntike ca tat 

16. avibhaktaip ca bhfite^u 

vibhaktam iva ca sthitam 
bhGtabhartr ca taj jfieyaip 
grasi§9U prabhavi^nu ca 

17. jyotisam api taj jyotis 

tamasab param ucyate 
jfianaip jfieyaip jfianagamyaip 
hfdi sarvasya dhi^thitam 
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9. asaktir anabhi$vahgab 
putradaxagrhadi^u 
nityaip ca samadttatvam 
i9(2Lni;topapatt4u 
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9. Absence of attachment and of great affection 
For sons, wife, house, and the like, 

And constant indifference of mind, 

Whether desired or undesired things occur; 

10. With single-minded discipline, towards Me 

Devotion unswerving; 

Cultivation of solitary places, 

Dislike for a crowd of people; 

11. Constancy in the knowledge of the over-soul. 

Perception of the object * of knowledge of the truth: — 

This (all) is called knowledge; 

Ignorance is what is other than that. 

12. What is the object of knowledge, that I shall declare, 

Ehowing which one attains freedom from death: 

(It is) the beginningless Brahman, ruled by Me'; 

Neither existent nor non-existent it is caUed. 

13. It has hands and feet on all sides, 

Eyes, heads, and faces* on all sides. 

Hearing^ on all ades in the world. 

And it remains constantly enveloping all; 

14. Having the semblance * of the qualities of all the senses, 

(Yet) freed from all the senses. 

Unattached, and yet all-maintaining; 

Free from the Strands, yet experiencing the Strands (of matter) ; 

15. Outside of beings, and within them, 

Unmoving, and yet moving; 

Because of its subtleness it cannot be comprehended: 

Both far away and near it is. 

16. Both undivided in beings, 

And seemingly divided it remmns; 

Both as the supporter of beings it is to be known. 

And as (their) consumer and originator. 

17. Of lights also it is the light ' 

Beyond darkness, so ’tis declared; 

Knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the goal of knowledge; “ 
(It is) settled in the heart of all. 
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19. prakrtii)! purusaip cai Va 

viddhy anEdi ubhEv api 
vikErEipS ca gunaipi cai Va 
viddhi prakrtisaipbhavEn 

20. kEryakaranakartrtve 

hetuh prakrtir ucyate 
purusah sukhaduhkhajiaip 
bhoktrtve hetur ucyate 

31 . purusah prakrtistho hi 

bhuhkte prakrtijan gunan 
kSxanaip gunasahgo ’sya 
sadasadyonijanmasu 

32 . upadrastE. ’numantE ca 

bhartE bhoktE mahcSvarah 
paramatme ’ti cE ’py ukto 
dehe ’smin purusah parah 

23. ya evaip vetti purusaip 

prakrtiip ca gunaih saha 
sarvatha vartamano ’pi 
na sa bhuyo ’bhijayatc 

24. dhyEncna ’tmani pasyanti 

kccid atmanam Etmana 
anye saipkhyena yogena 
karmayogena ca ’pare 

35. anye tv evam ajanantah 
^rutvE ’nyebhya upasate 
te ’pi cE ’titaranty eva 
mrtyuip ^rutiparayanEh 

26. yEvat saqijayate kitpdt 

sattvaip sthavarajahgamam 
k^trak^trajnasaipyogat 
tad viddhi bharatar^bha 
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18. iti k$etraqi tathE jfiEnaip 

jfieyaip co ’ktaip samEsatah 
madbhakta etad vijftEya 
madbhEvEyo ’papadyate 
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18. Thus the Field, and also knowledge, 

And the object of knowledge have been declared in brief ; 
My devotee, understanding this. 

Attains unto ” My estate. 

19. Both material nature and the spirit. 

Know thou, are equally beginningless; 

Both the mocMcations and the Strands, 

Know thou, spring from material nature. 

20. In an3rthing that concerns effect, instrument, or agent ” 

Material nature is declared the cause; 

The spirit, in pleasure-and-pain’s 
Experiencing is declared the cause. 

21. For the spirit, abiding in material nature. 

Experiences the Strands bom of material nature; 
Attachment to the Strands is the cause of hjs 
Births in good and evil wombs. 

22. The onlooker and consentcr. 

The supporter, experiencer, great Lord, 

The supreme soul also is declared to be 
The highest spirit, in this body. 

23. Whoso thus knows the spirit 

And material nature along with its Strands, 

Tho he exist in any condition at all,'^ 

He is not reborn again. 

24. By meditation, in the self see 

Some the self by the self; 

Others by discipline of reason,*® 

And others by discipline of action. 

25. But others, not having this knowledge. 

Hearing it from others, revere it; 

Even they also, nevertheless, cross over 
Death, devoted to the holy revelation *• which they hear. 

26. In so far as is produced any 

Creature, stationary or moving, 

From union of Field and Field-knower 
Know that (is spmng), best of Bharatas. 
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27. samaiii sarve^u bhQte^u 

ti$thantaqi parameSvaram 
vinaiyatsv avinalyantaip 
ya^ pa^yati sa paiyati 

28. samaip paSyan hi sarvatra 

samavasthitam iSvaram 
na hinasty &tman& *tm&naip 
tato yJLti pariip gatim 

29. prakftyai *va ca kann£ni 

kriyaminkni sarva^ 
yah pa^yati tathS. ’tmknam 
akartaraip sa pa^yati 

30. yadk bhiltaprthagbh&vain 

ekastham anupaSyati 
tata eva ca vistkraip 
brahma saippadyate tadk 

31. ankditv^ nirgunatvSt 

paramatmil ’y^ avyayah 
Sarirastho ’pi kaunteya 
na karoti na lipyate 

32. yathi sarvagataip sauk^my&d 

kkilaip no ’palipyate 
sarvatri ’vasthito Uehe 
tath£ ’tmH no ’palipyate 

m 

33. yathk prak 9 .§ayaty ekah 

krtsnaip lokam imaip ravih 
k^etraip k^etri tathJl krtsnaip 
prakSiayati bharata 

34. k^etrak^trajfiayor evam 

antaratp jhanacaksu^ 
bhOtaprakrtimok^ip ca 
ye vidur y^ti te param 

iti k^etrak^trajfiavibhagayogo nSma trayoda^o ’dhyiyk^ 
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27. Alike in all bangs 

Abiding, the supreme Lord, 

Not perishing when they perish, 

Who sees him, he (truly) sees. 

28. For seeing in all the same 

Lord established. 

He harms not himself (in others)” by himself; 

Then he goes to the highest goal. 

29. Both that by material-nature alone actions 

Are performed altogether, 

Who sees, and likewise that (his) self 
Is not the doer, he (truly) sees. 

30. When the various states of beings 

He perceives as abiding in One, 

And from that alone their expahdon. 

Then he attains Brahman. 

31. Because he is beginningless and free from the Strands, 

This supreme self, imperishable. 

Even abidmg in the body, son of KuntI, 

Acts not, nor is he stained (by actions).’* 

32. As because of its subtleness the omnipresent 

Ether is not stained (by contact with other elements), 

Abiding in every body 
The self is not stained likewise. 

33. As alone illumines 

This whole world the sun, 

So the Field-owner the whole Field 
Dlumines, son of Bharata. 

34. Thus between Field and Field-knower 

The difference, with the eye of knowledge. 

And release from the material nature of beings. 

Those who know (these), they go to the highest. 

Here ends the Thirteenth Chapter, called Discipline of Distinction of 
Field and Field-knower. 



XIV 

Srlbha.ga.'va.xi uv’S.ca 

X . pa.ra.irt 'bhtlyah pravaksySmi 

jii 3 .rtS.rta.ip. jfiSrtam uttamam 
yaj jiiStv'S xxturtayaK sarve 
parSxp sidcUtim ito gatsh 

2. idazp jiiaxtam upSsritya 

mama sSdharmyam S^atS^ 
sarge *pi no ’pajSyante 
pralaye na vyatlianti ca 

3. mama yonir mahad brahma 

tasmin garhharp dadhSmy aham. 
sarpl^havah. sarvahhiltanaxp 
tato bhavati bharata 

4 .. sarvayonisu kauntcya 

mtlrtayah sarpbha'vanti ySh 
tSsSrp brahma mahad yoxtir 
aham bijapradah pits 

5. sattvarp rajas tama iti 

^unah prak.rtisarpbhavah 
nibadhrtanti mahabaho 
dche dehinam avyayam 

6. tatra sattvarp nirmalatvat 

prak.aSak.am. anamayam 
sukhasahgena badhnati 
jiiSnasahgena ca 'rtagha 

7. rajo rSgatmakarp viddhi 

trsnasahgasamudbhavam 
tan nibadhrtati kaunteya 
karmasaftgena dehinam 

8. tamas tv ajhanajaxp viddhi 

mohanarp sarvadehinSm 
pramSd alasy an id r Sbhis 
tan nibadhnSti bhSrata 
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CHAPTER XIV 
The Blessed One said: 

Further I shall declare the highest 

Knowledge, the best of all knowledges. 

Knowing which all saints 

Have gone from this world to supreme perfection. 

3. Having resorted to this knowledge. 

Come to a state of likeness with Me, 

Even at a world-creation they do not come to birth. 
Nor at a dissolution are they disturbed. 

3. For Me great Brahman is a womb; 

Therein 1 plant the germ; 

The origin of all beings 

Comes from that, son of Bharata. 

4. In all wombs, son of KuntI, 

Whatsoever forms originate. 

Of them great Brahman is the womb, 

I am the father that furnishes the seed. 

5. Goodness, passion, and darkness. 

The Strands that spring from material nature. 
Bind, O g^reat-armed one. 

In the body the immortal embodied (soul) . 

6. Among these goodness, because it is stainless. 

Is illuminating and free from disease; 

It binds by attachment to bliss. 

And by attachment to knowledge, blameless one. 

7. Know that passion is of the nature of de^re. 

Springing from thirst and attachment; 

It, son of Kunti, binds 

The embodied (soul) by attachment to actions. 

8. But know that darkness is bom of ignorance. 

The deluder of all embodied (souls) ; 

By heedlessness, sloth, and sleep 
It binds, son of Bharata. 
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9. sattvaip sukhe safijayati 
laja^ kannaid bh&rata 
jfiSnam &vrtya tu tamal^ 
pramSde safijayaty uta 

10. rajas tamaS cS. ’bhibhUya 

sattvaip bhavati bh&rata 
raja]^ sattvaqi tama$ cai Va 
tamah sattvaqi rajas tath& 

11. sarvadv&re$u dehe ’smin 

prak&$a upaj&yate 
jfi&naqi yadi ^& vidy&d 
vivfddhaqi sattvam ity uta 

12. lobhah pravfttir Srambhah 

karmaq&m aSama^ sprh& 
rajasy etOni j&yante 
vivrddhe bharatar^bha 

13. aprak&io ’pravrttiS ca 

pram&do moha eva ca 
tama^ et&ni j&yante 
vivrddhe kurunandana 

14. yad& sattve pravrddhe tu 

pndayaqi y&ti dehabhrt 

tado ’ttamavid&ip lok&n 

amal&n pratipadyate 
# 

15. rajasi pralayaqi gatv& 

kannasah^;u j&yate 
tath& prallnas tamasi 
mhdhayon4u j&yate 

16. kannanal^ sukrta^& 'hu^ 

s&ttvikaqi nirmalaqi phalam 
rajasas tu phalaqi duhkham 
ajft&naqi tamasah phalam 

17. sattv&t saqij&yate jflSnaqi 

rajaso lobhaei'a ca 
pramSdamohau tamaM 
bhavato ’jfianam eva ca 


Cxnr.9 
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9. Goodness causes attachment to bliss, 

Passion to action, son of Bharata, 

But darkness, obscuring knowledge, 

Causes attachment to heedlessness likewise. 

10. Prevailing over pasaon and darkness, 

Goodness comes to be, son of Bharata; 

Passion, (prevailing over) goodness and darkness likewise, 

And so darkness, (prevailing over) goodness and pas»on. 

11. In all the gates (orifices) in this body 

An illumination appears. 

Which is knowledge; when that happens, then one shall know 
Also that goodness is dominant, 

12. Greed, activity, the undertaking 

Of actions, unrest, longing. 

These are produced when passion 
Is dominant, bull of Bharatas. 

13. Unillumination, and inactivity. 

Heedlessness, and mere delusion. 

These are produced when darkness 
Is dominant, son of Kuru. 

14. But when under dominance of goodness 

The body-bearing (soul) goes to dissolution, 

Then to the worlds of them that know the highest. 

The spotless (worlds), he attmns. 

15. Going to dissolution in (dominance of) passion, 

He is bom among those attached to actions; 

And so when dissolved in (dominance of) darlmess. 

He is bom in deluded wombs. 

16. Of action well done, they say 

The fmit is spotless and of the nature of goodness; 

But the fruit of passion is pain; 

The fmit of darkness is ignorance. 

17. From goodness is bom knowledge. 

From passion greed rather. 

Heedlessness and deluaon from darkness 
Arise, and ignorance. 
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x8. tlidhvaip gacchanti sattvasthft 
madhye ti$thanti ra.jas&^ 
jaghanyagunavrttisthft 
adho gacdumti timasS^ 

19. n& *nyaip gunebhyah kartiraip 
yada dra^ta ’nupalyati 
gu^ebhyaS ca paraqi vetd 
madbhavaip so ’dbigaccfaati 

ao. gunan etan atitya tiln 
dehl dehasamudbhavan 
janmamrtyujaradu^khair 
vimukto ’mrtam a§Qute 

arjuna uvaca 

ai. kair lingais tiin gunan etan 
atito bhavati prabho 
kimacara^ kathaip cai ’taips 
trln gunan ativartate 

Sribhagavan uvaca 

aa. praka&up ca pravrttiip ca 
moham eva ca pandava 
na dve$(i saippravrttani 
na nivTttani ka^sati 

a3. udasinavad asino 

gu^air yo na vic^yate 
guna vartanta ity eva 
yo ’vati^d^ti ne ’iigate 

34. samadulldxhasukhah svasthah 

samalostaimakaficanah 
tulyapriyapriyo dhiras 
tulyanindatmasaipstuti^ 

35. manapamanayos tulyas 

tulyo initraripaI(4ayo]|^ 
sarvarambbaparitya^ 
gunatlta^ sa ucyate 
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x8. Those that abide in goodness go on high; 

The men of passion remain in the middle (states) ; 

Abiding in the scope of the base Strand, 

The men of darl^ess go below. 

19. No other agent than the Strands 

When the Beholder (soul) perceives, 

And knows the higher-than-the-Stran^, 

He goes unto My estate. 

20. Transcending these three Strands, 

That spring from the body,^ the embodied (soul), 

From birth, death, old age, and sorrow 
Freed, attains deathlessness. 

Aijuna smd: 

21. By what marks, when these three Strands 

He has transcended, is he characterized, O Lord? 

What is his conduct, and how these 
Three Strands does he get beyond? 

The Blessed One said: 

22. Both illumination and activity 

And delusion,* son of Pandu, 

He does not loathe when they have arisen. 

Nor crave when they have ceased. 

23. Sitting as one sitting apart (indifferent), 

Who is not perturbed by the Strands, 

Thinking ‘The Strands operate’ only. 

Who remains firm and is unshaken, 

24. To whom pain and pleasure are alike, abiding in the self, 

To whom clods, stones, and gold are all one. 

To whom loved and unloved are equal, wise,* 

To whom blame and praise of himself are equal, 

25. Ahke to honor and disgrace. 

Alike to parties of friend and foe. 

Abandoning all undertakings. 

He is called the man that has transcended the Strands. 
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26. mam ca yo ’vyabbic&rena 
bhaktiyogena sevate 
sa gu^ samatityai ’tan 
brahmabhflyaya kalpate 

37. brahmano hi pratistha ’ham 
amrta^a ’vyayasya ca 
^vatasya ca dharmasya 
sukhasyai ’kantikasya ca 

iti gunatrayavibhagayogo nama caturdaso ’dhyayah 
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a6. And whoso Me with unswerving 
Discipline of devotion serves, 

He, transcending these Strands, 

Is fit for becoming Brahman. 

27. For I am the foimdation of Brahman, 

The immortal and imijetishable, 

And of the eternal right, 

And of absolute bliss. 

Here ends the Fourteenth Chapter, called Discipline of Distinction of the 
Three Strands 



XV 

£ribhagava.n. uvS-ca 

X. Urdiivaxnfllam adhab^kham 

a^vatthaip prahur avyayam 
chanda.iTi» yasya parnaLni 
yas taip veda sa vedavit 

2. adliaS CO *rdlivai|i prasrt 3 .s tasya SOkha. 

gunapravrddha. vi^ayapravSlah 
adhaS ca mQlany anusaziitatani 
karmanubandlilni manusyaloke 

3. na xiipam asye *ha tatho *palabhyate 

nS. 'nto na cS. Mir na ca saippratistha 
aSvattham enarii suvirudbamulam 
asangaSastrena djrdbena cbittva 

4. tatah. padaiTi tat parimargitavyarn 

yasmin gatS. na nivartanti bhQyah 
tarn eva ca. 'dyaip purusaifi prapadye 
yatah pravfttih prasrta purani 

5. nirmanamoha jitasangadosa 

adhyatmanitya vinivfttakamah 
dvandvair vimuktah sukhaduhkhasarpjnair 
gacchanty amijdhah. padam aA^'ayarp tat 

6. na tad bhasayate suryo 

na sasafiko na pavakah 
yad gatva na nivartante 

tad dbama paramaip mama 

7. mamai Wai *tpSo jlvaloke 

jivabhutah sanatanah 
manahsasthanZ 'ndriya^ 
prakrtisthani kar^ati 

8. sarZrarp yad avapnoti 

yac ca ’py utkramatl 'svarah 
grhitvai *tani sarriyati 

vayiir gandhan iva *§ayat 
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CHAPTER XV 
The Blessed One said: 

With roots aloft and branches below, 

The eternal peepal-tree,^ they say — 

Whose leaves are the (Vedic) hymns, 

Who knows it, he knows the Veda. 

3. Below and upward extend its brandies. 

Nourished by the Strands, with the objects of sense as sprouts; 
Bdow also are stretched forth its roots. 

Resulting in actions, in the world of men. 

3. Its form is not thus comprehended here in the world. 

Nor its end nor beginning nor basis. 

This peepal-tree, with its firmly grown roots, 

Cutting with the stout axe of detachment, 

4. Then that place must be sought 

To which having gone men no more return, 

(Thinking:) * I take refuge in that same primal spirit. 

Whence issued forth of old die (whole cosmic) activity.' 

5. Without pride or delusion, victors over the sin of attachment. 

Constant in the over-soul, their desires departed. 

Freed from the pairs known as pleasure and pain. 

Undeluded men go to that eternal place. 

6. The sun does not illumine that. 

Nor the moon, nor fire; 

Ha\dng gone to which they return not: 

That is My highest station.* 

7. A part just of Me in the world of the living 

Becomes the individual-soul, the eternal; 

The (five) senses, with the thought-organ as sixth. 

Which rest in material nature, it draws along. 

8. When he acquires a body. 

And also when he departs (from it), the Lord* 

Moves taking them along. 

As the wind odors from their home. 
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g. Srotraqi cak$u^ spar&uuuii ca 
rasanaqi ghr&oam eva ca 
adhi$tli&ya inana£ eft 
vqayftn upasevate 

10. utkrftmantaqi sthitaip vft ’pi 

bhufijftnaip vft gunftnvitam 
vimft^ft nft ’nupalyanti 
pafyanti jiiftnacak$u;ab 

11. yatanto yogina$ cai ’naip 

pa^yanty fttmany avasthitam 
yatanto ’py akftfttmftno 
nu ’naip paSyanty acetasab 

12. yad ftdityagataip tejo 

jagad bh&sayate ’kbilam 
yac candramaa yac eft ’gnau 
tat tejo viddhi mftmakain 

13. gftm ftviSya ea bhatftni 

dhftrayftmy aham ojasft 
pu^nSmi eau ’$adhlb sarv&h 
somo bhfitvft rasfttmakab 

14. ahaip vaiSvftnaro bhfttvft 

prfti^fttp deham ftSritab 
prft^ftpftnasamftyuktab 
paeftmy annai^ eaturvidham 

15. sarva^a eft ’haip hrdi saipnivi^to 

mattab smitir jfiftnam apohanaip ca 
vedaiS ca sarvur aham eva vedyo 
vedftntakrd vedavid eva eft ’ham 

16. dvftv imau puru$au loke 

k^araS eft ’k$ara eva ca 
k$arab sarvft^i bhfttftni 
kfltastho ’k^aia ucyate 

17. uttamab puru^as tv anyab 

paramfttme ’ty udfthjtab 
yo lokatrayam ftviSya 
bibharty avyaya iSvarab 


[xv.9 
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9. Hearing, sight, and touch. 

Taste, and smell. 

Making use of * these, and the thought-organ, he 
Devotes himself to the objects of sense. 

10. As he departs (from the body) or remains (in it), 

Or experiences (sense-objects), while attended by the Strands, 
Deluded men do not perceive him; 

Those whose eye is knowledge perceive him. 

11. Him also men of discipline, earnestly striving. 

Perceive located in their self; 

(But) even tho they strive, those whose self is unperfccted 
Perceive him not, the fools. 

12. The splendor that belongs to the sun. 

Which illumines the whole world. 

And that which is in the moon and in fire. 

Know that to be My splendor. 

13. And entering into the earth, (all) beings 

I maintain by (My) power; 

And I nourish all plants. 

Becoming the juicy soma (sacred plant and moon, identified). 

14. 1, becoming the (digestive) fire of all men, 

Dwelling in the body of (all) living beings. 

In union with the upper and nether breaths 
Cook (digest) their food of all four sorts. 

15. I am entered into the heart of every one; 

From Me come memory, knowledge, and disputation; 

I alone am that which is to be known by all the Vedas; 

And I am the author of the Upani^ds and the Vedas’ knower. 

16. Here in the world are two spirits. 

The perishable, and the imperishable; 

The perishable is all beings; 

The imperishable is called the immovable.* 

17. But there is a highest spirit, other (than this). 

Called the Supreme Soul; 

Which, entering into the three worlds. 

Supports them, the undying Lord. 
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j8. yasm&t k^aram atito ’ham 
aksaiftd api co ’ttama]^ 
ato ’smi loke vede ca 
pratbita]^ puni^ottama^ 

19. yo m&m evam asaipmfl^ho 
j&n&ti puru^ttamam 
sa sarvavid bhajati m&qi 
sarvabh&vena bh&rata 

ao. iti guhyatamaip S&stram 
idam uktaip mayJl ’nagha 
etad buddhv8 buddhim&n ^fit 
krtakrtya^ ca bh&rata 

iti puni^ottamayogo nkma paficadalo ’dhy&yab 
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18. Since I transcend the perishable, 

And am higher than the imperishable too, 

Therefore in the world and the Veda I am 
Proclaimed as the highest spirit. 

19. The man who, undeluded, thus Me 

Knows as the supreme spirit, 

He knows all, and devotes himself to Me 
With his whole being, son of Bharata. 

30 ^ Thus the most secret science 

Has now been declared by Me, blameless one; 

Being enlightened as to this, a man would have true enlightenment. 
And would have done all there is to do, son of Bharata. 

Here ends the Fifteenth Chapter, called Discipline of the Highest Spirit. 
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XVT 

Srl'bha.ssL'vSLii iivSlca. 
al>lia.ya.rn. sa^XvasaxiiSucldhlr 
jxiS.xia.^ro^a'vya.'va^tlii tiH 
daxia-rp. <la.ma.S ca. ysLjfi.SL& ca. 
sv‘3.cliiy'3.y’aa 'tapa a.rjavam 

a. ahixpsS. satyaxn aJcrodhas 

£&ntir apaiSunarp 
da^a, 'bhCL^e^^v alolupX'vaip 
mardavaxp hrlr acapalam. 

3. 'tejah ksaina. dliT-t.ih Saucaxxi. 

adrobo na. ’t:Lma.xiil:a. 
bba-vanti sarnpadarp dai-vlm 
abbijaXas>^a l>ba.rata 

4. dambbo darpo ’'timanaS ca 

krodbab parusyam. eva ca 
ajAanaip ca. ’bbijatasya 

paxtba saippadam a.su.rlm 

5. daiVI sazppad 'vimok.saya 

nibandbaya ’surl inata 
zna Sucab saippadarp. daivlm 
abbijat.o ’si panda-'V'a 

d. d'vau bba'tasargau loke ’szxiixi 
daiva asura cva ca 
daivo visXarasab prokXa 
asurarp. partba zxie Sirnu 

7- pravi-ttirp ca nivrttirp ca 
jana na Aridur asurab 
na Saixcarp na ’pi ca ’caro 
na sat-yazp “vidyaXe 

8. asatyam aprat^stbaxp Xe 
jagad abux anisvaram. 
aparasparasaTTibbUXarp. 

klm anyaX kamabaiXulc.am 



CHAPTER XVI 
The Blessed One said: 

1. Fearlessness, purification of essence. 

Steadfastness in the discipline of knowledge. 
Generosity, control, and religious worship, 

Study of the Holy Word, austerities, uprightness, 

2. Harmlessness, truth, no anger, 

Abandonment,^ serenity, no backbidng. 
Compassion towards creatures, no greedy desire. 
Gentleness, modesty, no fickleness, 

3. Majesty, patience, fortitude, purity, 

No injuriousness, no excessive pride. 

Are (the qualities) of him that to the divine lot 
Is bom, son of Bharata. 

4. IP.'pocrisy, arrogance, overweening pride. 

Wrath, and harshness (of si>eech) too. 

And ignorance, are (the qualities) of him that is bom 
To the demoniac lot, son of Fftha.. 

5. The divine lot leads to release, 

The demoniac lot is considered to lead to bondage. 
Be not grieved: to the divine lot 
Thou art bom, son of Pandu. 

6. There are two creations of beings in this world, 

The divine and the demoniac. 

The divine has been explained at length; 

Hear from Me of the demoniac, son of P^tha. 

7. Both activity and its cessation^ 

Demoniac folk know not; 

Neither purity nor yet good conduct 
Nor truth is found in them. 

8. Without tmth, without religious basis, they 

Say is the world, without a God, 

Not originating in regular mutual causation ; 

In short, motivated by desire alone. 
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9. et&ip dr$tim ava^^abhya 

na^titm&no ’Ipabuddhaya^i 
prab^vanty ugrakann&na^ 
k;ay&ya jagato ’hita]|i 

10. kSmam iSritya du$pflraip 

dambham£namadilnvitS^ 
mohfid grhItvS. ’sadgr£h&n 
pravartante ’Sudvratab 

11. cintam iq>arimeyani ca 

pralayantam upaSritab 
kamopabhogaparama 
etavad iti niSdtab 

12. a§apa§a£at2ur baddhab 

kamakrodhaparayaiaab 
Ihante kamabhogartham 
anyayena ’rthasaipcayan 

13. idam adya maya labdham 

imaip prapsye manoratham 
idam asti ’dam api me 
bhavi^yati punar dhanam 

14. asau maya hatab Satrur 

hani^ye ca ’paran api 
iSvaro ’ham ahaip bhogi 
siddho ’haip balavan sukhi 

15. a^yo *bhijanavan asmi 

ko ’nyo ’sti sadrio maya 
yak^ye dasyami modi^ya 
ity ajfianavimohitab 

16. anekacittavibhranta 

mohajalasamavrtab 
prasaktab kamabhoge^u 
patanti narake ’§ucau 

17. atmasaiTibhavitab stabdha 

dhanamanamadanvitab 
yajante namayajfiais te 
dambhena ’vidhipUrvakam 
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9. Holding fast to this view, 

Men of lost souls, of scant intelligence, 

Spring up, committing cruel deeds, 

Unto ^e ruin of the world, noxious folk. 

10. Qinging to insatiable desire. 

Filled with hypocrisy, arrogance, and pride. 

Thru delurion taking up false notions,* 

They proceed with unclean undertakings. 

11. To limitless care. 

That lasts un^ death, they are devoted; 

They make the enjoyment of derires their highest aim. 

Convinced that that is all; 

12. Bound by hundreds of bonds of longing. 

Devoted to derire and wrath. 

In order to enjoy desires, they seek 
Hoardings of wealth by wrong means. 

13. ‘This have I gained today. 

This desire I shall get. 

Mine is this, and mine also this 
Wealth again is going to be; 

14. ‘Yonder enemy has been slain by me. 

And I shall slay others too; 

I am lord, I control enjo)Tnents, 

I am successful, mighty, happy; 

15. ‘I am rich, of noble birth; 

Who else is like unto me? 

I shall sacrifice and give gifts, and rejoice!’ 

Thus they say, deluded by ignorance. 

16. Led astray by many fancies. 

Enveloped by the snares of delurion. 

Intent on the enjoyment of desires. 

They fall to a foul hell. 

17. Self-conceited, haughty. 

Full of pride and arrogance of wealth,* 

They do acts of religious worship in name alone. 

Hypocritically, not according to the (Vedic) injunctions. 
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18. ahaipk&raiii balaip darpatn 

klmaip krodhai{i ca satp$rit&h 
mSm &tm{q>aradehe$u 
pradvi^anto ’bhyasQyak&b 

19. tin ahaip dvi$ata^ krOran 

saipsire^u nar&^amin 
k^pimy ajasram aSubhSn 
isurl|v eva yoni^u 

30. isutiip yonim ipanni 

janmani-janmani 
mam apripyai Va kaunteya 
tato yinty adhamaqi gatim 

31 . trividbaip narakasye ’daip 

dvaraip naSanam atmanah 
kamah krodhas tatha lobhas 
tasmad etat trayaip tyajet 

33. etair vimuktab kaunteya 
tamodvarais tribhir narah 
acaraty atmanah Sreyas 
tato yati pariin gatim 

33. yab iastravidhim utsrjya 

vartate kamakaratah 
na sa siddhim avipnoti 
na sukhaip na pariip gatim 

34. tasmac chastraip praminaip te 

karyakiryavyavasthitau 
jhatva ^travidhanoktatp 
karma kartum iha ’rhasi 

iti daivasurasarnpadvibhagayogo nima ;odak> ’dhyayah 
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18. Egotism, force, pride. 

Desire, and wrath they have taken to. 

Me in their own and others’ bodies 
Hating, these envious men. 

19. These cruel and hateful 

Base men, in the ceaseless round of existences,' 

These wicked ones, I constantly hurl 
Into demoniac wombs alone. 

20. Having come into a demoniac womb. 

Deluded in birth after birth, 

Not by any means attaining Me, son of KuntI, 

Then they go to the lowest goal. 

21. This is of hell the threefold 

Gate, and ruins the soul: 

Desire, wrath, and greed; 

Hence one should abandon these three. 

22. Freed, son of Kunti, from these 

Three gates of darkness, a man 
Does what is good for his soul; 

Then he goes to the highest goal. 

23. Whoso neglects the law’s injunction. 

And lives according to his own wilful desires, 

He does not attain perfection. 

Nor bliss, nor the highest goal. 

24. Therefore let the law be thy authority 

In determining what should and should not be done. 

Knowing (action) laid down in the law’s injunctions. 

Thou shouldst do (such) action in this world. 

Here ends the Sixteenth Chapter, called Discipline of Distinction be- 
tween Divine and Demoniac Lots. 
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arjuna uvaca 

1. ye §astravidhim utsrjya 

yajante Iraddhaya ’nvitati 
te^aip nis^a tu ka kfsna 
sattvam aho rajas tama^ 

grlbhagavan uvaca 

2. trividha bhavati §raddha 

dehinarp sa svabhavaja 
sattviki rajasl cai 'va 
tamasi ce ’ti taip Sfnu 

3. sattvanurQpa sarvasya 

Sraddha bhavati bharata 
Iraddhamayo ’y^’ip puru§o 
yo yacchraddhah sa eva sa^ 

4. yajante sattvika devan 

yaksaraksarpsi rajasah 
pretan bhutaganaipl ca ’nye 
yajante tamasa janah 

5. aSastravihitaip ghorarp 

tapyante ye tape janah 
dambhaharpkarasaipyuktah 
kamaragabalanvitah 

6. karlayantah Sarirasthaip 

bhutagramam acetasah 
maip cai ’va ’ntahsarirastharp 
tan viddhy asuraniscayan 

7. aharas tv api sarvasya 

trividho bhavati priyah 
yajnas tapas tatha danaip 
tesaqi bhedam imaip §irnu 

8. ayuhsattvabalarogya- 

sukhapritiviyardhanah 
rasyah snigdhah sthira hrdya 
aharah sattvikapriyah 



CHAPTER XVII 


Arjuna said: 

1. Those who, neglecting the law’s injunction, 

Perform acts of worship filled with faith, — 

What, however, is their basis, Kfsna? 

Goodness, or passion, or darkness? 

The Blessed One said: 

3 . Of three kinds is the f^th 

Of embodied (souls) ; it springs from their original nature; 
It is characterized by goodness, or passion. 

Or darkness. Hear how it is! 

3. In accord with the essential nature of every man 
Is his faith, son of Bharata. 

Man here is made up of faith; 

As a man’s faith is, just so is he. 

4 Men of goodness worship the gods. 

Men of passion sprites and ogres, 

To ghosts and the hordes of goblins others. 

The folk of darkness, pay worship. 

5. Not enjoined in the law, cruel 

Austerities — folk who practise them. 

Wedded to hypocrisy and egotism, 

Filled with desire, passion, and violence,' 

6. Starving within the body 

The conglomerate of elements, the fools. 

And (starving) Me Myself, who am within the body, 

Know that they have demoniac resolve. 

7. But the food also, of every man 

Beloved, is of three kinds; 

Likewise their worship, austerities, and gifts; 

Hear now the distinction between them. 

8. Life, courage, strength, good health. 

Happiness, and satisfaction increasing. 

Tasty, rich, substantial, and heart-gladdening, 

Such foods are beloved of the man of goodness. 
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9. ka^vamlalava^&tyu^^a* 
tik§narak$avid&hina|^ 
ah£ra rajasasye ’$ta 
duhkhaSokamayapradal^ 

10. yatayamaip gatarasaip 

pdti patyufitaip ca yat 
ucchistam api ca ’medhyaip 
bhojanaip tamasapriyam 

11. aphalakank^ibhir yajfio 

vidhidrsto ya ijyate 
yastavyam eve ’ti manab 
samEdhaya sa sEttvikab 

12. abhisai|idhaya tu phalaip 

dambhartham api cai ’va yat 
ijyate bharataSre^^a 
taip yajAaqi viddhi rajasam 

13. vidhihinam asrstannaip 

mantrahlnam adaksi^am 
Sraddhavirahitaip yajfiaip. 
tamasaip parica^te 

14. devadvijaguniprajfia- 

pQjanaip Saucam arjavam 
brahmacaryam ahiipsE ca 
lariraip tapa UQrate 

15. anudvegakaraip vakyaip 

satyaip priyahitaip ca yat 
svadbyayabhyasanaip cai 'va 
vanmayaip tapa ucyate 

x6. manahprasadab saumyatvaip 
maunam atmavinigrahab 
bhavasaipSuddhir ity etat 
tapo manasam ucyate 

17. Sraddhaya paraya taptaip 
tapas tat trividbaip naraib 
aphalakank^bhir yuktaib 
sattvikaip paricak^te 


[xvn.9 
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9. Pungent, sour, salty, very hot, 

Shatp, astringent, heating. 

Such foods are desired of the man of passion; 

They cause pain, misery, and sickness. 

10. Spoiled, its taste lost. 

Putrid, and stale. 

Leavings, and also filth. 

Such food is beloved of the man of darkness. 

11. By men who are not desirous of fruits, worship 

Which is offered as contemplated by injunctions, 

With the thought that it is simply one’s duty to offer it, the mind 
Concentrating, that is of goodness. 

12. But with a view to the fruit. 

And also if for mere hypocritical ostentation 
It is offered, O best of Bharatas, 

That worship know to be of pasrion. 

13. In which no injunction is observed nor food given out. 

No holy texts recited nor sacrificial fee paid. 

Devoid of faith, such worship 
They say is of darkness. 

14. To gods, brahmans, reverend elders, and wise men 

Respectful homage; purity, uprightness, 

Chastity, and harmlessness; 

This is called austerity of the body. 

15. Words that cause no disturbance. 

That are true, and pleasingly beneficial; 

Also practice of redtation in study (of sacred texts) ; 

This is called austerity of speech. 

16. Serenity of mind, kindliness. 

Silence, self-control. 

And purification of being, this 
Is called austerity of mind. 

17. W^th the highest faith performed, 

This threefold austerity, by men 
Not seeking fruits and disdplined. 

They call (austerity) of goodness. 
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18. satkfiramfinapaj&rthaip 

tapo dambhena cai 'va yat 
kriyate tad iha pioktaip 
rajasaip calam adhruvam 

19. mlidhagrihenJl ’tmano yat 

pldayS. kriyate tapa^ 
parasyo ’ts&dan&rthaip v 3 . 
tat t&masam ud&hrtam 

30 . d&tavyam iti yad d 9 j\aip 
diyate ’nupak&rine 
de§e k&Ie ca pHtre ca 
tad d£naq;i sattvikaip smrtam 

21. yat tu pratyupak&rSLrthaip 
phaiam uddiSya v 3 . punah 
diyate ca parikli^taip 
tad dtoaqi rijasaip smitam 

23 . ade^&le yad d&nam 
ap2trebhya$ ca diyate 
asatkrtam avajfiJltaip 
tat t&masam ud&brtam 

23. oip tat sad iti nirdeSo 

brahmanas trividhah smrtah 
br 9 .hinanas tena ved&§ ca 
yajftS.§ ca vihitkh pur& 

34. tasmkd om ity udkhrtya 

yajfiad&natapahkriytb 

pravartante vidhknokt&h 
satataqi brahmav&dinkm 

25. tad ity anabhisatpdbaya 

phalaip yajfiatapahkriy&h 
d&nakriyili ca vividh&h 
kriyante inok^a.nk§ibhi^ 

26. sadbh&ve skdhubhS.ve ca 

sad ity etatprayujyate 
pra^te kannani tathk 
sacchabdah p&rtha yujyate 


[xvn.xS 
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18. Vlith a view to req)cct, honor, and reverence, 

And with sheer hypocrisy, what austerity 
Is performed, that is called in this world 
(Austerity) of passion; it is insecure and impermanent. 

19. If with deluded notions,’ or with self- 

Torture, austerity is performed. 

Or in order to destroy another. 

That is declared to be of darkness. 

30 . The gift which with the mere thought ‘One must give!’ 

Is given to one that does no (return) favor, 

At the proper place and time, to a worthy person, 

That gift is said to be of goodness. 

21. But what in order to get a return favor. 

Or with a view to the fruit as well. 

Or when it hurts to give, is given. 

That gift is said to be of passion. 

22. Whst gift at the wrong place and time 

And to unworthy persons is given. 

Without (suitable) marks of respect and with contempt. 

That is declared to be of darkness, 

33. Om, Tat, Sat: thus the designation 

Of Brahman,’ threefold, is recorded. 

Thereby brahmans, and Vedas, 

And acts of worship were fashioned of old. 

24. Therefore after pronouncing Om 

Acts of worship, gift, and austerity 
Are undertaken as prescribed in (Vedic) injunctions 
Always on the part of students of Brahman. 

25. With Tat (‘That’), and without aiming 

At fruit, acts of worship and austerity 
And acts of giving of various sorts 
Are performed by men that seek release. 

26. In the meaning of ‘real’ and in the meaning of ‘good’ 

The word Sat is employed ; 

Likewise of a laudable action 
The word Sat is used, son of Prthil. 
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aj. yajile tapaa d&ne ca 

stluti^ sad iti co ’cyate 
karma cm Va tadarthlyaqi 
sad ity evk ’bbidhlyate 

38. alraddhayS. hutatp dattaip 
tapas taptaip krtatp ca yat 
asad ity ucyate partha 
na ca tat pretya no iha 

iti §raddh&trayavibh£gayogo nama saptadaso ’dhyayah 
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27. Also in the matter of worship, austerity, and giving. 

Steadfastness is called Sat\ 

And action for such purposes as those 
Is likewise called Sat (‘good*)- 

38. Oblation offered or gjft given without faith. 

Or austerity or action thus performed. 

Is called Asat (not Sat, not good), son of Prthfi; 

It is naught hereafter and naught in this world. 

Here ends the Seventeenth Chapter, called Disdplme of Distinction of 
Three Kinds of Faith. 



XVIII 

a.rjun& u'vS.ca, 

X . ss.xyinyS.sasy'S. xna.hSLl>aJio 

tattvam icdiami 'veditium 
tyS.ga.sysL ca. lir$Ik.eSa 
prt:liaJc. ]ceSin.i$ 11 cla.na. 

SnbhzL^a.'va.rK. uv3.C3, 

2 . lc.a.xn3^ILn3,]:YX ]c.a.rma.nS.rfi n 3 riLsaj:Ti. 

s3.r11n3ra.sa.iTi. lc. 3 V' 3>'0 iriduh 
S3irv’3lc3T’m3pli3l3l3r a.g3iTi 

pra.lius t.y3gaxp 'V'icalcs3na.^ 

3 . t.y3.j3r3]TX clos3'V3cl it: 3 r ek.e 

]jc. 3 rm 3 prSJxuir m 3 nX$in 3 h 
y 3 jn 3 cla.n 3 t3pa.lxk.3rm 3 

n 3 tya.Jy 3 m iti cS. ’pare 

4 . niScayarix £]:nu me tatra 

tya.ge bharatasattama 
tyago hi pumsa-v-yaghra 

tri-vidhah sarfiprak-Irtitah 

3 . yajAadanatapabharma 

na tyajyarfi Itaryam eva tat 
y'ajfio danarfi t:apaS cai ’vra 
pa^ranani xnanisinam 

b. etany api tu harmani 

sangarp. tyaktira phalani ca 
karta'vy'anX ’ti me partha 

nisei tarp matanx uttamam 

7 . niyatasya t.u sarpnyasah 

karxnano no ’papadyate 
xnohat tasya parityagas 
tamasah pariklrtita^ 

8 . duhlrham ity eva yat karma 

kayakleSabhayat t.yajet 
sa krtva ra^asaiTi tyagarp 

nai ’’va tyagaphalarp labhet 



CHAPTER XVin 


Arjuna said: 

1. Of renunciation, great-armed one, 

I desire to know the truth. 

And of abandonment, Hrsike^, 

Severally, Slayer of KeSin. 

The Blessed One said: 

2. The renouncing of acts of desire 

Sages call renunciation. 

The abandonment of all action-fruits 
The wise call abandonment. 

3. That it must be abandoned as sinful, some 

Wise men say of action; 

That actions of worship, gift, and austerity 
Must not be abandoned, say others. 

4. Hear my decision in this matter 

Of abandonment, best of Bharatas; 

For abandonment, O man-tiger. 

Is reputed to be threefold. 

5. Actions of worship, gift, and austerity 

Must not be abandoned, but rather performed; 

Worship, gift, and austerity 
Are purifiers of the wise. 

6. However, these actions 

With abandonment of attachment and fruits 
Must be performed: this, son of Prtha, is My 
Definite and highest judgment. 

7. But abandonment of a (religiously) required 

Action is not seemly; 

Abandonment thereof owing to delusion 
Is reputed to be of the nature of darkness. 

8. Just because it is troublesome, what action 

One abandons thru fear of bodily affliction, 

Such a man performs an abandonment that is of the nature of passion ; 
By no means shall he get any fniit of (this) abandonment. 
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9. karyam ity eva yat kanna 
niyatai)! kriyate ’rjuna 
sangaip tyaktvft phalaip cai ’va 
sa tykga^ sattviko matal|i 

10. na dve^ty aku&ilaqi kanna 

kusale na 'nu^ajjate 
tyagi sattvasamavis^ 
medha^d chinnasaipSayal; 

11. na hi dehabhrta Sakyaip 

tyaktutp kannany a&e$atab 
yas tu kannaphalatyagi 
sa tyagi ’ty abhic^yate 

13 . anistam i^^aip miSraqi ca 

trividhaip kannana^ phalam 
bhavaty atyaginaip pretya 
na tu saiTinyasinaip kvadt 

13. pancai ’tani mahabaho 

karanani nibodha me 
saipkhye k|tante proktani 
siddhaye sarvakannanam 

14. adhi^thanam tatha karta 

karanam ca prthagvidham 
vividhas ca prthakce§ta 
daivaip cai Va ’tra paficamam 

15. Sariravanmanobhir yat 

karma prarabhate narah 
nyayyaip va viparitaip va 
pahcai ’te tasya hetavah 

x6. tatrai Vaip sati kartaram 
atmanaip kevalaip tu yah 
paiSyaty akrtabuddhitvan 
na sa paSyati durmatih 

17. yasya na ’haipkrto bhavo 
buddhur yasya na lipyate 
hatva ’pi sa imatpl lokan 
na hand na nibadhyate 
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9. Simply because it ought to be done, when action 
That is (religiously) required is performed, Arjuna, 

Abandoning attachment and fruit. 

That abandonment is held to be of goodness. 

10. He loathes not disagreeable action. 

Nor does he ding to agreeable (action), 

The man of abandonment who is filled with goodness. 

Wise, whose doubts are destroyed. 

11. For a body-bearing (soul) can not 

Abandon actions without remainder; 

But he who abandons the fruit of action 
Is called the man of (true) abandonment. 

12. Undesired, desired, and mixed — 

Threefold is the fruit of action 

That ensues after death for those who are not men of abandonment. 
But never for men of renundation. 

13. O great-armed one, these five 

Factors learn from Me, 

Which are declared in the reason-method * doctrine 
For the effective performance of all actions. 

14. The (material) basis, the agent too. 

And the instruments of various sorts. 

And the various motions of several kinds. 

And just Fate as the fifth of them.* 

15. With body, speech, or mind, whatever 

Action a man undertakes, 

Whether it be lawful or the reverse. 

These are its five factors. 

16. This being so, as agent herein 

Whoso however the self alone 
Regards, because his intelligence is imperfect, 

He does not see (truly), the fool. 

17. Whose state (of mind) is not egoized. 

Whose intelligence is not stained, 

He, even tho he slays these folk. 

Does not slay, and is not bound (by his actions). 
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19. jfi^nani karma ca kartS. ca 

tridiiai ’va gu^abhedata^ 
procyate gunasaipkhy&ne 
yathavac chniu Ulny apt 

20. sarvabhute§u yend ’katp 

bbllvam avyayam Iksate 
avibhaktaip vibhakte^u 
taj jnEnaip viddhi s§.ttvikam 

21. prthaktvena tu yaj jfidiaip 

ndiabhavan prthagvidhan 
vetti sarvesu bhfitesu 
taj jnanaip viddhi rijasam 

22. yat tu krtsnavad ekasmin 

kdrye saktam ahetukam 
atattvarthavad alpaip ca 
tat timasam udahrtam 

23. niyatani sahgarahitam 

arigadvesatah kftam 
aphalaprepsuna karma 
yat tat s&ttvikam ucyate 

24. yat tu kkmepsuna karma 

skhaipkSTena va punal^ 
kriyate bahulayisaip 
tad r^jasam udahjrtam 

25. anubandhaip k^yaip hiipsam 

anapek^ya ca pauru^am 
mohid irabhyate karma 
yat tat tamasam ucyate 

26. muktasango ’nahaqivadl 

dhrtyutsahasamanvitak 
siddhyasiddhyor nirvik&ra]^ 
karti skttdka ucyate 
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18. jA&naqt jfieyai|i parijii&tS 
trividha. karmacodank 
karanaqi karma karte 
trividha^ karmasaipgrahah 
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18. Knowledge, the object of knowledge, the knower. 

Form the threefold impellent cause of action; 

Instrument, action, and the agent. 

Form the threefold summary of action.* 

19. Knowledge, and action, and the agent 

Are of just three kin^, according to difference of Strands; 
So it is declared in the theory of the Strands;* 

Hear of them also, how they are. 

20. Whereby in all beings one 

Unchan^g condition men perceive, 

Unmanifold in the manifold. 

Know that that knowledge is of goodness. 

21. But what knowledge in various fashion 

Different conditions of various sorts 
Sees in all beings. 

Know that that knowledge is of passioif: 

22. But what knowledge to one — as if it were all — 

Thing to be done is attached, unconcerned with causes,' 
Not dealing with the true nature of things, and in^gnificant. 
That is declared to be of darkness. 

23. Obligatory, free from attachment. 

Done without desire or loathing. 

By one who seeks no fruit from it, action 
Such as this is called of goodness. 

24. But action which by one seeking desires. 

Or again by one who is selfish. 

Is done, with much weary labor. 

That is declared to be of passion. 

25. Consequences, loss, injury (to others). 

And (one’s own) human power disregarding. 

Owing to delusion, when action is imdertaken. 

It is declared to be of darkness. 

26. Free from attachment, not talking of himself, 

Full of steadfastness and energy. 

Unchanged in success or failure. 

Such an agent b called one of goodness. 



rj, kaxmaphalaprepsur 

lubdho hiqisatmako ’lud^ 
har^aSoklnvitah karts, 
rftjasa^ parikirtita^ 

3& a3rukta^ prSkrtalii stabdha^ 
$atho naikrtiko ’lasah 
vi^fidl dlrghastltii ca 
kart& tSmasa ucyate 

29.,buddher bhedarp dhrteS ou ’va 
gunatas tiividhaqi 
procyamSnam aSe^e^a 
prthaktvena dhanaipjaya 

30. pravrttiip ca nivrttiip ca 

kSryakHrye bhayabhaye 
band^ip mok^aqt ca ya vetti 
buddhih sS pSrtha sattviki 

31. yaya dharmam adharmaip ca 

karyaip. ca ’katyam eva ca 
ayathavat prajSnSti 
buddhih sS. pSxtha rajasi 

33. adharmaip dharmam iti yS 
manyate tamasS, ’vrtS 
sarvarthSn vipailtStpS ca 
buddhih sS, pSrtha tSmasI 

33. dhrtyS yayi dharayate 

mahahprSnendriyakriySh 
yogenS ’vyabhicSiinya 
dhrtih sS. partha sSttvikl 

34. yayS. tu dharmakSmarthan 

dhrtyi dhSrayate 'rjuna 
prasahgena phalSkShk^I 
dhrtih S3. pSrtha rSjasi 

35. yayS. svapnaip bhayaip k>katp 

vi$ 34 ai|i madam eva ca 
na vimuncati durmedhS. 
dhrtib sa pSrtha tSmas! 
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27. Passionate, seeking the fruits of action, 

Greedy, injurious, impure, 

Full of joy and grief, such an agent 
Is celebrated as one of pasrion. 

28. Undisciplined, vulgar, arrogant. 

Tricky, dishonest, lazy. 

Despondent, and procrastinating. 

Such an agent is said to be of darkness. 

29. The distinction of intelligence and of firmness, also, 

Threefold according to the Strands, hear 
Fully expounded 

In their several forms, Dhanaipjaya. 

30. Activity and cessation from it. 

Things to be done and not to be done, danger and security. 
Bondage and release, that which knows these 
Is the intelligence that is of goodness, son of Prth&. 

3J. Whereby right and unright. 

And things to be done and not to be done. 

Are understood incorrectly, 

That intelligence, son of Pjrtha, is of passion. 

32. Right as unright what 

Conceives, obscured by darkness, 

And all things contrary (to the truth). 

That intelligence, son of Prtha, is of darkness. 

33. The firmness with which one holds fast 

The activities of the mind, life-breaths, and senses. 

And which is unswerving in discipline. 

That firmness is of goodness, son of Prtha,. 

34. But when to religion, love, and wealth 

With firmness he holds fast, Arjuna, 

With attachment, desirous of the fruits. 

That firmness is of passion, son of Pftha. 

35. Whereby sleep, fear, sorrow. 

Despondency, and pride. 

The foolish man does not let go. 

That firmness is of darkness-, son of Prtha.. 
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36. sukhaip tv idanlip trividhaip 

ixtxM me bharatar^abha 
abhy^s^d ramate yatra 
du^khSntaip ca nigacchati 

37. yat tad agre visam iva 

parin&me ’mrtopamam 
tat sukharp s 3 .ttvikaip proktam 
2.tmabuddhipras&dajam 

38. vi^yendriyasaqiyogSd 

yat tad agre ’mrtopamam 
parinSme visam iva 
tat sukbaip r&jasaip smrtam 

39. yad agre c& ’nubandhe ca 

sukhaip mohanam a.tmanah 
nidralasyapram&dotthaip 
tat tSmasam udahrtam 

40. na tad asti prthivySip vS, 

divi devesu v& puna]^ 
sattvaip prakrtijair muktaip 
yad ebhi^ syit tribhir gunaih 

41. brShmapak^atriyaviSaip 

§Qdranai|i ca paraiptapa 
karmini pravibhakt£ni 
svabhivaprabhavair guna^i 

42. §amo damas tapa^ &mcaip 

k^tir itjavam eva ca 
jii&naip vijii&nam kstikyaip 
brahmakarma svabhavajam 

43. &iuryaip tejo dhrtir dak^aip 

jruddhe ca. ’py apalayanam 
danam iSvarabhavaS ca 
k^atraqi karma svabhavajam 

44. k{^gaurak$yavanijyaip 

vaiSyakarma svabhavajam 
paiicaryatmakaip karma 
fiodiasya ’{H svabhavajam 
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36. But now the threefold happiness 

Hear from Me, bull of Bharatas. 

That in which he comes to delight thru long practice (only), 

And comes to the end of suffering, 

37. Which in the beginning is like poison, 

But in maturity like nectar, 

That is caUed the happiness of goodness, 

Sprung from serenity of soul and of intellect.® 

38. (Springing) from union of the senses and their objects, 

That which in the beginning is like nectar, 

In maturity like poison, 

That happiness is recorded as of passion. 

39. Which both in the beginning and in its consequence 

Is a happiness that deludes the self. 

Arising from sleep, sloth, and heedlessi^ess, 

That is declared to be of darkness. 

4c. There is no thing, whether on earth. 

Or yet in heaven, among the gods. 

No being which free from the material-nature-born 
Strands, these three, might be. 

41. Of brahmans, warriors, and artisans, 

And of serfs, scorcher of the foe, 

The. actions are distinguished 

According to the Strands that spring from their innate nature. 

42. Calm, (self-) control, austerities, purity, 

Patience, and uprightness, 

Theoretical and practical knowledge, and religious fmth. 

Are the naturd-bom actions of brahmans. 

43. Heroism, majesty, firmness, skill. 

And not fleeing in battle also. 

Generosity, and lordly nature, 

Are the natural-bom actions of warriors. 

44. Agriculture, cattle-tending, and commerce 

Are the natural-bom actions of artisans; 

Action that consists of service 
Is likewise natural-born to a serf. 
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45. sve-sve kannany abhiratah 

saipsiddhiip labhate narab 
svakarmaniratah ^ddhiqt 
yatha, vindati tac chrnu 

46. yatah pravittir bhat&naip 

yena sarvam idaip tatam 
sv^armanS. tarn abhyarcya 
siddbiip vindati minavah 

47. Ireyan svadhanno vigunab 

paradharmat svanusthit&t 
svabhavaniyataip karma 
kurvan na 'pnoti kilbi^am 

48. sahajaip karma kaunteya 

sadosam api na tyajet 
sarvarambha hi do^a 
dhiimena ’gnir iva ’vrtab 

49. asaktabuddhib sarvatra 

jitatma vigatasprhab 
nai^armyasiddhiip paramaip 
saipnyasena ’dhigaccfaati 

50. siddhiip prapto yatha brahma 

tatha ’pnoti nibodha me 
samasenai ’va kaunteya 
nistha jhanasya yS. para 

51. buddhya viSuddhaya yukto 

dhitya ’tmanaip niyamya ca 
Sabdadin vi$ayaips tyaktva 
ragadvesau vyudasya ca 

52. viviktasevi laghvaS! 

yatavakkayamanasab 
dhyanayogaparo nityaip 
vairagyaip samupaSritab 

53. ahaipkaraqi balaip darpaip 

kamaqi krodhaip parigraham 
vimucya nirmamab ianto 
brahmabhOyaya kalpate 
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45. Taking delight in his own special kind of action, 

A man attains perfection; 

Delighting in one’s own special action, success 
How one readies, that hear I 

46. Whence comes the activity^ of bdngs, 

By whom this aU is pervaded, — 

Him worshiping by (doing) one’s own appropriate action, 

A man attains perfection. 

47. Better one’s own duty, (even) imperfect. 

Than another’s duty well performed. 

Action pertaining to his own estate 
Performing, he incurs no guilt. 

48. Natural-bom action, son of Kunti, 

Even tho it be faulty, one should not abandon. 

For all undertakings by faults ^ . 

Are dimmed, as fire by smoke. 

49. mentality unattached to any object. 

Self-conquered, free from longings, 

To the supreme perfection of actionlessness 
He comes thru renundation. 

50. Having attained perfection, how to Brahman 

He also attains, hear from Me, 

In only brief compass, son of RuntI; 

Which is the highest culmination of knowledge. 

51. Witli purified mentality disdplined. 

And restraining himself with firmness. 

Abandoning the objects of sense, sounds and the rest. 

And putting away desire and loathing, 

52. Cultivating solitude, eating lightly. 

Restraining speech, body, and mind. 

Devoted to the disdpline of meditation constantly. 

Taking refuge in (^passion, 

53. From egotism, force, pride. 

Desire, wrath, and possesdon 
Freed, unselfish, calmed. 

He is fit for becoming Brahman. 
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Bhagavad CitA 

54. brahmabhfltah prasann&tm& 

na ^cati na k&bk^ati 
sama^ sarve$u bhOtesu 
madbhaktiqi labhate parSm 

55. bhaktyS. mSm abhij£n&ti 

y^van ya§ ci ’smi tattvatah 
tato maip tattvato jfiatv& 
vi&ite tadanantaram 

56. sarvakarmany api sada 

kurvano madvyapairayab 
matprasadad avapnoti 
^vatatp padam avyayam 

57. cetasa sarvakarmani 

mayi saipnyasya matparah 
buddhiyogam upalritya 
macdttah satataip bhava 

58. macdttah sarvadurgani 

matprasadat tari^asi 
atha cet tvam ahaipkaran 
na &o$yasi vinank^yasi 

59. yad ahaipkaram aSritya 

na yotsya iti manyase 
mithyai ’sa vyavasayas te 
prakrtis tvaip niyoksyatt 

60. svabhavajena kaunteya 

nibaddhal^ svena kannana 
kartuip ne ’cchasi yan mohat 
kari^yasy ava 4 o ’pi tat 

61. iSvarat sarvabhatanaip 

hrddele 'rjuna ti^thati 
bhramayan sarvabhQtani 
yantrarti^ani mayaya 

62. tarn eva laranaip gaccha 

sarvabhavena bharata 
tatprasadat paraip Santiip 
sthanaip prapsyasi Saivatam 
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54. Having become Brahman, serene-souled, 

He neither grieves nor longs; 

Alike to all beings, 

He attains supreme devotion to Me. 

55. Thru devotion he comes to know Me, 

What My measure is, and who I am, in very truth; 

Then, knowing Me in very truth. 

He enters into (Me) straightway. 

56. Even tho all actions ever 

He performs, relying on Me, 

By My grace he reaches 

The eternal, undying station. 

57. With thy thoughts all actions 

Casting upon Me,® devoted to Me, 

Turning to discipline of mentality, 

Keep thy mind ever hxed on Me. 

58. If thy mind is on Me, all difficulties 

Shalt thou cross over by My grace; 

But if thru egotism thou 

Wilt not heed, thou shalt perish. 

59. If clinging to egotism 

Thou thinkest T will not fight!,’ 

Vain is this thy resolve; 

(Thine own) material nature will coerce thee. 

60. Son of Runti, by thine own natural 

Action held fast, 

What thru delusion thou seekest not to do, 

That thou shalt do even against thy will. 

61. Of all beings, the Lord 

In the heart abides, Arjuna, 

Causing all beings to turn around 

(As if) fixed in a machine,® by his magic (>ower. 

62. To Him alone go for refuge 

With thy whole being, son of Bharata; 

By His grace, supreme peace 

And the eternal station shalt thou attain. 
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Bhagavad Gita 

63. te jfianam akhyStaqi 
guhyad gubyatanup mayft 

vimi^yd ’tad a^^e^a 
ya^e ’cchasi tatha. kuru 

64. sarvaguhyatamaip bhdya^ 

S)iau me paramaiii vacab 
i§to ’si me drdham iti 
tato vak^yami te hitam 

65. manmana bhava madbbakto 

madyaj! maii;i namaskuru 
mam evai ’$yaa satyani te 
pratijane priyo ’si me 

66. sarvadharman parityajya 

mam ekaip i^anaqi vraja 
ahaip tva sarvapapebhyo 
mok$ayisyami ma Sucab 

67. idaip te na ’tapaskaya 

na ’bhaktaya kadacana 
na ca ’iuartl$ave vacyajp 
na ca maip yo ’bhyasilyati 

68. ya idaip paramaip guhyain 

madbhaktesv abhidhasyati 
bhaktiip mayi paraip kitva 
mam evai ’$yaty asaipSayah 

69. na ca tasman manu^yesu 

kaScin me priyalqrttamah 
bhavita na ca me tasmad 
anyab priyataro bhuvi 

70. adhye$yate ca ya imaip 

dharmyaip saipvadam avayob 
jfianayajiiena tena ’ham 
^am iti me matib 

71. &raddhavan anasdyaS ca 

gfnuyad api yo narab 
so ’pi muktab lubhaipl lokan 
prapnuyat pu^yakarma^am 


[ xvin.63 
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63. Thus to thee has been expounded the knowledge 

That is more secret than the secret, by Me; 

After pondering on it fully, 

Act as thou thinkest best. 

64. Further, the highest secret of all. 

My supreme message, hear. 

Because thou art greatly loved of Me, 

Therefore I shall tell thee what is good for thee. 

65. Be Me-minded, devoted to Me; 

Worshiping Me, revere Me; 

And to Me alone shalt thou go; truly to thee 
I promise it — (because) thou art dear to Me. 

66. Abandoning all (other) duties. 

Go to Me as thy sole refuge; 

From all evils I thee 
Shall rescue: be not grievedl 

67. This on thy part to no one not endowed with austerity, 

Nor ever to one not devoted, 

Nor to one not obedient, must be told. 

Nor to one who murmurs against Me. 

68. Whoso this supreme secret 

Shall make known to My devotees. 

Showing utmost devotion to Me, 

Shall go just to Me, without a doubt. 

69. And not than he among men 

Is there any who does things more pleasing to Me; 

Nor shall there be than he to Me 
Any other dearer on earth. 

70. And whoso shall study this 

CoUoquy on duty between us two, 

By him with knowledge-worship I 
Would be worshiped: so I hold. 

71. W^th faith, and not murmuring agmnst it, 

What man even hears it. 

He too shall be released, and the fmr woiids 
Of men of virtuous deeds shall he atUun. 
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Bhagamd Gitd 

72. kacdd etac chrutain pS.rtha 

tvayai ’k&grena cetasS. 
kacdd ajA^nasaipmoha^ 
prana^tas te dhanaipjaya 

arjuna uv 3 .ca 

73. nasto moha^ sm^tir labdhft 

tvatprasadS.n mayS. ’c3mta 
sthito ’smi gatasaipdeha^ 
karifye vacanaip tava 

saipjaya uvaca 

74. ity ahaip vEsudevasya 

parthasya ca mahatmanah 
saipvEdam imam asrausam 
adbhutaip romahar^atoam 

75. vy&saprasSldac chrutavto 

etad guhyam abaip param 
yogaip yogeSvarat krfnUt 
s&ksat kathayatah svayam 

76. rajan saipsmrtya-saipsmrtya 

saipvadam imam adbhutam 
keSavarjunayoh punyaip 
hr^yauni ca mubur-muhuh 

77. tac ca saipsmrtya-saipsmrtya 

r€ipam atyadbhutaip haceh 
vismayo me mahan rSjan 
h]:syami ca punah-puna|^ 

78. yatra yogesvarah krsno 

yatra partho dhanurdharah 
tatra Srir vijayo bhutir 
dhruva nitir matir mama 

iti mok^aipny^ayogo n^a ’$tadaio ’dbykyab 
iti fiilmadbhagavadgita upani^ada^ sam&pts^ 


[ XV111.72 
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73. Has this been heard, son of Prth3., 

By thee with concentrated thought? 

Ebs the confusion of ignorance 
In thee been destroyed, Dhanaqijaya? 

Arjunasaid: 

73. Destroyed the confusion; attention (to the truth) is won, 

By Thy grace, on my part, O Changeless One; 

I stand firm, with doubts dispersed; 

I shall do Thy word. 

Saipjaya said: 

74. Thus I of VSsudeva 

And the exalted son of PrthS. 

This colloquy have heard. 

Marvelous and thrilling. 

75. By the grace of Vyasa have I heard 

This supreme secret, ' 

This discipline, from Krsna the Lord of Disdpline, 

Speaking it Himself in very person. 

76. O king, as I recall again and again 

This marvelous colloquy, 

And holy, of Keiava and Arjuna, 

I thrill with joy at every moment. 

77. And as I recall agaun and again that 

Most wondrous form of Hari, 

Great is my amazement, O king. 

And I thrill with joy again and agaun. 

78. Where is Kr$na the Lord of Disdpline, 

And where is the Bowman, the son of P]lh&, 

There fortune, victory, prosperity. 

And statecraft are firmly fixed, I ween. 

Here ends the Eighteenth Chapter, called Disdpline of Renunciation 
unto Salvation. 


THE END OF TOE BHAGAVAD GItA. 



NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION 


S denotes the Sanskrit commentary of Samkara; R, that of RSmftnuja. 

Nc^es on Chapter I 

1. (Verse lo) Bhl$ma was the commander of the Euru army. BhUna, the third 
of the sons of Pan(}u, was not the actual leader of their army; he is here opposed 
to Bhisma for the sake of the word-play on the two names. 

2. (Colophon) The titles given to each of the eighteen chapters in the final colo- 
phons are late additions, not parts of the original text. Many of them vary in the 
MSS. and printed texts, but it is hardly worth while to record these variations. 


Notes on Chapter II 

1. (Vs s) I.e., without waiting for such a punishment in a future life. Inter- 
ference with a guru’s desires is a heinous sin. This verse has caused much unneces- 
sary discussion; see JAOS. 52. 71 f. 

2. (Vs ii) The meaning is that Arjuna shows ignorant presumption in daring 
to discuss learned topics while showing himself so uninformed as to mourn the 
dead. So essentially R. See JAOS. 52, 70!.; and cf. prdjnavddikaht “talking as 
(pretending to be) wise,” Mbh. ii. 2288 (Critical edition ii. 61. 38). 

3. (Vs 14) So Garbe and Deussen; cf. Brhad Aranyaka Upani?ad 4. 3. 10. S, 
‘senses,’ or (alternatively) ‘objects of sense*; R the latter; both supported only by 
fantastic etymologies. Hill follows the second, Telang and Barnett the first, of 
S’s guesses. 

4. (Vs 15) So S, Telang, Garbe, Deussen, Barnett; or, ‘steadfast’ (R, Senart, 
HiU). 

5. (Vs 20) So, essentially, R, Telang, Barnett. The second na is to be taken 
closely with bhavUd (together, ‘will come not to be’), which compound expression 
is negated by the first na, as in vs 12 na • . . ndsam. Otherwise, but implausibly, 
S (who understands abhavitd), and other moderns. The objection commonly 
raised to R’s interpretation is that the soul should not be spoken of as having 
‘come to be,’ since it has existed from everlasting. But this is a slight and super- 
ficial inconsistency, really only verbal in character; much more serious ones are 
very common in the Giti. 

6. (Vs 39) SSipkhya; see Vol. 2, pp. 63 ff. 

7. (Vs 42) Or, ‘in talk about the Vedas’? 

8. (Vs 43) So S, Telang, Garbe, Deussen, Barnett, Senart^ Hill. A possible 
alternative would be ‘rebirth and the fruit of actions.’ 



Notes to the Translation i8i 

9* (Vs 4s) s<Ulva\ both S and R, followed by Barnett, take it to mean the 
* Strand' {gum) of that name. This may be right, tho seemingly inconsistent with 
the context. But sattva may also mean ‘ truth, reality' (so Deussen, Hill), ‘ purity,' 
or * courage' (so Telang, Garbe). 

10. (Vs 59) The fasting man, until he 'sees the highest,' cannot help feeling 
longing for food, i.e. for ‘flavor,' the object of tbe sense of taste, tho he feels no 
longing for the objects of the other senses. After a sufiiciently long fast (inter- 
preted as a sign that he ‘sees the highest'), a man ceases even to feel hungry. 
Hindu commentators and modem interpreters have a different interpretation, 
abandoning the simple and familiar meaning of the word rasa (which can hardly 
mean anything but ‘flavor' in the above sense, coming immediately after vi^aydh 
and clearly meant as one of the ‘objects of sense'), for a more forced one. 

11. (Vs 66) Here, ‘effective religious impulse'; the word bkdvand means ‘bring- 
ing to be, tendency to produce something (here, religious effort).' It is a technical 
word of the MimSLmsa system; see Edgerton, The Mttndhsd Nydya PrakdSa, Glos- 
sarial Index s.v., and p. 5 ff. 

12. (Vs 70) Or, ‘stability.' 

13. (Vs 72) I.e., fixation in or of Brahman, or resulting in the attainment of 
Brahman. S, brahmam bkavd\ R, brahmaprdpikd. 

14. (V^. 72) I.e., nirvdm in, or that is, Brahman; R, nirvdm'oiayani brahma. 


Notes on Chapter III 

1. (Vs 2) R reads eva for ‘that are quite confused.' Cf. JAOS, 52. 73. 

2. (Vs 3) Samkhya; see ii. 39 and note. 

3. (Vs i^s) In xiv. 3, 4 Brahman clearly equals Prakrti (cf. my Vol. 2, p. 52); 
and here also, in the first two occurrences at least, it is probably felt vaguely in 
some such way (cf. the notes of Garbe and Hill). But the whole progression of 
terms in vss 14, 15 cannot be forced into a really logical sequence; however the 
words be interpreted, the conclusion does not follow from the premises. ‘Wor- 
ship' is not the starting-point of the series but an intermediate term. 

4. (Vs 1 6^1 aghdyuTj taken by S, R, and some moderns as a compound of aglia and 
dyusj ‘of evil life.' It seems to occur only here in classical Sanskrit ; but it is prob- 
ably to be understood as the Vcdic aghdyu, not a compound but from a denomina- 
tive verb stem based on agha. 

5. (Vs 30) See note on v. 10, below^ 

6. (Vs 38) So R, Barnett, Deussen, Senart, Hill (also Schlegcl and Boehtlingk); 
according to S, Telang, Garbe, ‘this [knowledge].' 

7. (Vs 41) JMna and vijndna\ see Edgerton in Festschrift M, Winternitz (Leip- 
zig! I933)> PP- 217-220. 
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NtAes on Chafer IV 

I. (Vs 35) Ritualists. 

3. (Vs 35) Phflosophical mystics; the following is a cryptically figurative way 

saying that they abandon ritual action and devote their thoughts to the Brah- 
man alone. 

3. (Vs 36) Ascetics who sedc to annihilate all the senses. 

4. (Vs 36) Men of* discipline* or disinterested activity, who allow the senses to 
act on the objects of sense but without attachment to the latter. 

5. (Vs 37) Followersof the ‘SSjpkhya* way of knowledge with complete remm- 
dation of action. 

6. (Vs 39) Those who pursue the method of breath-exercises, as in the (later) 
Yoga. 

7. (Vs 30) Those who (like many Jains) seek salvation by suicide, thru dow 
starvation. 

8. (Vs 33) Or, 'performed, carried out.* 

9. (Vs 33) Or, 'mouth*; so Garbe and Senart, who understand ‘are offered to 
Brahman*; it may, however, mean only 'are performed before Brahman.* This, 
to be sure, perhaps comes to the same thing, but is less definite, and perhaps pur- 
posely so. Some modems follow S in understanding the Veda as meant, which 
to me is most implausible. Another possibility is that brahmaifo tnvkhe means 
'in the fire (of sacrifice),* as that by which the gods eat the offerings. 

Notes on Chapter V 

X. (Vs 4) See iL 39 and note. 

3. (Vs 10) Sdhiya here must mean the same as saijinyasya iiL 30, xii. 6, and 
zviiL 57. S and mme modems understand 'doing all as acts of devotion to Brah- 
man* (or 'to Me,* iii. 30 and xviii. 57). Others, essentially with R, 'realizing that 
it is Brahman (or God) that does all acts and that the individual is not the doer.* 
If the latter is right, as I think likely tho not certain, it is not necessary to take 
Brahman here as equal to Pralqti, with R and Hill (tho this is in itself quite 
possible, cf. note on iiL 15). Since Brahman or God is all, all acts must really be 
done by Him; and thin despite the fact that elsewhere we are told often and 
clearly enough that all actions are done by PrakrtL Cf. VoL 2, p. 45 f. 

3. (Vs 10) The same figure in Buddhistic Sanskrit, DofaiAamtia V, 

39 (ed. Rahder and Susa, 1931). It is a very effective image to one who has seen 
lotus-covered Indian ponds. Drops of water stand away from the leaves as if from 
an oiled surface. 

4. (Vs 37) I.e., as the breath collectively passes. Thu prioA properly means 
the breath above the diaphrai^ and opsna the breath Mow it, th^ are fre- 
quentty used together to denote the vital breath as a whole; and even more com- 
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iSMoly trd/oa alone is so used. The conunon renderings ‘expiration* and ‘inspira* 
tion,* for prSifa and apsna, or vice versa, are groundless; significantly, those who 
hold to them have never been able to agree as to which was which. See G. W. 
Brown, JAOS. 39. 104-113. 

$. (Vs 38) R, sSdhyadaSAydm iva sUdkanadaSOyam apt. 


Notes on Chapter VI 

X. (Vs 8) See note on iii. 41. 

2. (Vs 8) apraJiampya. The precise interpretation of iblfosMu is not en- 

tirely clear, and the commentators had no consistent and reliable tradition (cf. 
note on xii. 3). In P8U we find the same word as hUfaftha, and certainly it means 
something like ‘not subject to change’; perhaps literally ‘abiding on a mountain- 
top,’ as if ‘above the tettle,* not subject to external influences. So apparently 
Barnett (‘set on high’). 

3. (Vs 13) That is, ‘straight, stiff.* 

4. (Vs 36) So 8, R; most modems, ‘to whatever object,’ despite the ablative 
form (which might perhaps be due to attraction to the correlative tatas tato). Yet 
the grammatically stricter interpretation of S, R seems possible, at least. 

5. (Vs 38) This is generally taken as an epithet of ‘bliss’: ‘to endless bliss whidi 
involves contact with Brahman.* This is possible, but not necessary. 

6. (Vs 39) So Garbe and Deussen with both 8 and R, sMfomm or mm Amdnom. 
Sorely not ‘ Self’ abstractly (Barnett, Hill) or ' 1 ’ fitman’ (Senait). 

7. (Vs 33) Le., who sees that pleasure and pain to others are the same as to 
himself. 

8. (Vs 33) sOmyOt ‘sameness,* ‘non-difference,* and also ‘indifference,’ ‘treat- 
ing as alike.* 

9. (Vs 39) Reading rian;R,etom,‘ this my doubt.* 


Notes on Chafer VII 

X. (Vs 3) See note on iii. 41. 

3. (Vs 6) Both 8 and R, followed by Telang, Garbe, Deussen, Barnett, and 
Hill, take this to refer to both the ‘natures’ of vss 4 and 5. This is verbally pos- 
sible, and certainty better than Senart’s interpretation, which refers it to the‘lower’ 
nature alone. If to either, the pronoun must refer rather to the last mentbned 
(‘higher’) nature; so I understand it. This may be philosophically less reason- 
able; but the Gitft is not a metaphysical treatise. As the following verses show, 
the author is thinking primarily of God’a supreme essence. 

3. (Vs z6) Or, ‘wealth,’ with 8, Telang, Ghrbe, Deussen, Barnett, Senart, HilL 
But R aiSearya. With this verse cf. Mbh. 13. 343. 33 ff., which also mentions 
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four classes of devotees {hhakta)^ the highest of which consists of those who are 
exclusive worshipers (ekdntindh • • • atumyademldh). The other three are un- 
fortunately not named, but are all stigmatized as phatakdtna. 

4. (Vs 22) Construe with R and Garbe (see the latter’s note). 

5. (Vs 24) ^Fools’ take the external manifestation of to be all there is 
to Ki^na. WTiether they think him a man or a *god/ they are equally in error; 
the author does not distinguish between these two possible errors. 

6. (Vs 29) On the terms used in this and the next verse see vss 3 and 4 in the 
next chapter, with notes. 

Notes on Chapter VIII 

(Vs 3) Here the individual soul as distinguished from the universal soul and 
from matter. 

2. (Vs 3) *Karma/ man’s own action, which causes him to be reborn in this or 
that condition in future births. 

3. (Vs 4) Virtually ‘J^aterial nature.’ 

4. (Vs 4) can only be a practical synonym of d/won. All the terms used 

here are somewhat loose and vague; the language is grandiloquent. 

5. (Vs 4) Vi§nu is identified with yajna^ ^sacrifice, worship,’ in a standard way 
in the Br&hma^as. See Garbe’s note. 

6. (Vs 21) Or, Might’; R mentions this as an alternative. 

7. (Vs 23) On this and the following verses, in which an Upani§ad notion (BrhU. 
6. 2. IS f., ChU. 5. 10. I ff.) is misinterpreted or reinterpreted by the Gita, see 
Edgerton, ‘The Hour of Death,’ Annals Bhandarkar Institute^ 8. 219-249, es- 
pecially 24s ff. 

Notes on Chapter IX 

1. (Vs i) See note on iii. 41. 

2. (Vs 26) Or perhaps, ‘from him that has given himself.’ 

3. (Vs 28) So, as a unitary concept, S and R. This is quite possible, and in my 
opinion probable, in spite of v. iff., which distinguish satrinydsa and yoga (for 
which reason most moderns understand here ‘ in renunciation and [or] discipline 
[of action]’). ‘Renunciation’ is also a yoga^ ‘discipline,’ in a more general sense; 
cf. iii. 3. TTie yoga of v. i is short for the specific karmayoga of iii. 3 etc., which is 
used in the following verse v. 2. 

Notes on Chapter X 

I. (Vs 6) With Garbe I take this to imply that the human race i$ founded by a 
Manu at the begimung of eich of the four world-ages iyuga). The theory of 7, or 
14, Manus is rather late and cannot be proved to have existed as early as the Gita; 
but even if it did, the thought of the four world-ages easily suggests four Manus 
also. Rigid consistency is not to be expected here. 
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9 . (Vs 6) So rightly Senart; bhdva^ ^coming to be, origination/ as in ii. i6. 

3. (Vs 7) vibhatii R, vtbk&tir aitvaryam . . . maddyattotpattisthUipraifUiriipdfii 
vibkSUim, S, vistdram^ Anandagiri on S here, vividkd bhOiir bhavanaiji vaibhavafi% 
sarvdtmakatvam. Both meanings, Mordship, power’ (cf. KathSsaritsSgara 17. 138, 
prabkUfjtdtit hi vibhtUyandhd • • . matibf ^the mind of lords, blinded by power’ or 
’greatness’), and ’varied manifestation/ are contained in the word. I have tried 
to suggest both by the term ’supernal manifestation.’ Deussen, MachlenlfaUung^ 
which is very apt. The word occurs repeatedly in this chapter (vss 7, 16, 18, 19, 
40, 41) and is chosen as the title of the chapter in the colophon. CL also vibku^ 
vs 12, which may contain the same two meanings. 

4. (Vs 8) So R. 

5. (Vs 12) Or, ’light’; so S, R. 

6. (Vs 12) Or, ’unborn and supemally-manifested’ (vibhu, related to vibhOli^ 
see note on vs 7); so 8 and most moderns; R ignores the word. The commonest 
meaning of vibhu^ however, is simply ’lord’; for this reason I have so rendered it. 

7. (Vs 13) Probably Asita Devala is one person, rather than two; the epic 
knows such a personage. 

8. (Vs 19) Or, ’divine, supernatural.’ For this line R reads vibhutir dtmanab 
tubhdh, ‘my fair supernal-manifestations.’ 

9. (Vs 29) satityamafUf with ct3rmological word-play on Yama (which is origi- 
nally not connected with this root, but came to be felt as connected). 

10. (Vs 30) S’ reckoners.’ The root io/- is used with intent to play on KSla, ’time.’ 
The correct interpretation is given by P. £. Dumont in his note on I§varagit& 7. 16 
(see his edition of that work, Baltimore, 1933), where this line is repeated. 

11. (Vs 30) S’lionortiger’;Rignorestheword;VeDkatan§tha, a subcommen- 
tator on R, says ’lion.’ 

12. (Vs 32) pravadatam can only be personal, and is therefore not partitive 
genitive but possessive (like the genitives of vs 36). R and (alternatively) S, fol- 
lowed by many modems, would make it refer to various kinds of argument (as a 
partitive genitive), which seems to me a grammatical impossibility. 

13. (Vs 34) All these words are grammatically feminine in Sanskrit. 

14. (Vs 36) sattva has many meanings, among them ’courage.’ But sattvavant 
is regularly used only in the sense of ’courageous.’ This interpretation accords 
with the rest of the verse, which clearly deals with warlike and royal matters, 
which to the Hindus are identical (the warrior caste, k^atriya, is the same as the 
royal caste, rdjanya). Even gambling belongs specifically to this social group. I 
think that R meant ’courage’ by his gloss, tnahdmanastvafn] and S may well have 
had the same idea (all he says is scUivavatdfit sdttvikdndm). The subcommentaries 
of Venkatanfitha and Anandagiri, wrongly as I think, understand ’goodness of the 
good’ ; and so most modems. 

15. (Vs 41) Or, ’lordliness, power’; see note on vs 7. 
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Notes on Chapter XI 

X. (Vs i8) So S, R, and most modems. Less likely/ treasure-store.’ 

2. (Vs 19) Or, 'mouth.’ 

3. (Vs 21) So, literally, S, Telang, Deussen, Senart; R, followed by Garbe, 
Barnett, HiU, 'draw near unto Thee.* But cf. vs 27. 

4. (Vs 26) The word 'enter’ is in the author’s mind; when, in the next verse, 
he comes to use it, he makes the goal more specific: ' thy mouths.’ 

5. (Vs 29) Or, 'people’; so most commentators and interpreters, here and in 
vss 30, 32. 

6. (Vs 37) So most modems; S and R, followed by Barnett, take brahmaao as 
genitive with ddikartre, 'first creator even of Brahman (masculine).’ 

7. (Vs 38) Less likely, 'treasure^store.’ 

8. (Vs 40) aikifilasffyoseemstomebetter taken with Rasa separate vocative; 
most interpreters follow S in taking it as a part of the following compound. 

9. (Vs 41) R reads tavemam^ evidently a lectio facUior to make the pronoun 
agree with makirndnam. 


Notes on Chapter XII 

1. (Vs 3) kOfastha; see note on vi. 8. Here S (departing from his previous ex- 
planation) understands 'abiding in trickery,’ i.e. in mdyd, the world-illusion of 
which God is the 'overseer.’ This is worth quoting as an instance of the absurdity 
and inconsistency of which even the greatest commentators are sometimes guilty. 
He adds, to be sure, an alternative interpretation, which is substantially that 
adopted here. 

2. (Vs 4) Either 'to all experiences,’ indifferent to the results, as in ii. 48 etc. 
(so S, Deussen, Senart), or 'to alf beings,’ as in vi. 9 etc. (so, essentially, R and 
Garbe) ; or — very likely — both may be more or less implied. 

3. (Vs 6) See note on v. 10. 

4. (Vs 20) Cf. X. 18. According to S, followed by Telang, Garbe, Barnett, Hill, 
'(means of attaining) immortality.’ 

Notes on Chapter XIII 

1. (Vs 4) So Sf R. It is implausible to suppose with Garbe that the Upani$ads 
would be called chandas, 

3 . (Vs 4) So S, who quotes from Bf-hU. i. 4. 7 as an example. R ref<^rs the word 
to Bfidar&yana’s Vedfinta SOtras, and is followed by Garbe, Bamett^ and others. 
1 consider it very improbable that this work existed in the time of th9 Gita. And 
if chandas means the Vedic hymns, the Upani^ads would not othem^ be men- 
tioned in this verse. See JAOS. 52. 74. 
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3. (Vs 6) I.e.| of senses with sense-objects? See Hill's note, which I endorse. 
The usual rendering is something like ^aggregation (of corporeal elements)/ which 
is out of place here in a list of qualities, not physical dements. R has a different 
but very forced interpretation. 

4. (Vs ii) Viz. salvation (S). 

5. (Vs 12) So R {an&di maiparatit); S divides anddimat paraifiy ^the b^inning- 
less supreme Brahman/ and modern translators generally follow him. The in- 
troduction of ^ Me’ as the basis of the impersonal Brahman naturally offends those 
who seek systematic consistency in the Gita; but xiv. 27 proves that matparam is 
quite possible. Yet the rival interpretation is also possible. 

6. (Vs 13) Or, ‘mouths.’ 

7* (Vs 13) Or perhaps, ‘ears’; so Telang, Garbe, Senart; but §, R, Deussen, 
Barnett, Hill, ‘faculty of hearing,’ which is more in accord with general usage. 

8. (Vs 14) So S, Barnett, Hill; otherwise R, Telang, Garbe, Deussen, Senart. 

9. (Vs 17) According to S, R, and most modems this means that it is the illu- 
minating power of all lights (sun, etc.). This is j^sible, but jyoti^am may also, 
and in my opinion more probably, be partitive; 8. Chapter x, passim. ‘Among 
lights it is that light which is beyond darkness.’ 

10. ^Vs 17) So S, Telang, Garbe, Deussen, Barnett. ‘The goal of knowledge’ 
(salvation) is distinguished from the ‘object of knowledge’ (here, the thing 
known). 

11. (Vs 17) The V. 1 . vi^thitanij ‘fixed variously,’ is read for dhi^fkitam by both 
S and R; nevertheless it is probably a lectio facilior (as such it is a common sub- 
stitute for dki^lhita- in the epic). 

12. (Vs 18) So S; R, ‘is fitted for.’ 

13. (Vs 20) S, R explain kdrya as ‘elemental body,’ which is an ‘effect’ in the 
later Samkhya sense, and karat^a (R kdrazui) as the senses with manas (and 
aharixkdra and btiddki, S), which are ‘causes’ or ‘factors’ (productive elements) in 
that same sense. These both are construed as depending on kartftve^ ‘in the pro- 
duction of effects and causes,’ i.e. of gross body and senses. Approximately so 
most moderns (Telang, Garbe, Senart, Hill, and apparently Barnett). I find this 
very forced and artificial. The only natural interpretation is to take kdrya-karav^a- 
kartf as a three-member dvandva, made into an abstract by adding the suffix -tva. 
The three nouns derived from the root kf^ ‘act,’ are meant to include all phases of 
action (cf. xviii. 18 for a very close parallel, where karman replaces kdrya): kdrya, 
‘thing to be done’; karaiia, ‘means of doing it’; kartf, ‘doer, agent’; the addition 
of -tva makes the whole compound mean approximately ‘effectuation, instru- 
mentality, and agency.’ Prakfti alone is at the bottom of all that concerns all of 
these, that is all phases of action. So in xviii. 18 karaija, karman, and kartf con- 
stitute the threefold ‘complete summary’ of action. Deussen comes very close 
to this, but wrongly takes -/va only with kartr. 
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14. (Vs 33) Telang and Garbe understand this to mean 'whatever his moral 
conduct may be’ ; which introduces an idea not suggested in the Sanskrit. Rather, 
with R, whatever stage of transmigration he may be in. 

15. (Vs 24) SSipkhya; see ii. 39, note. 

16. (Vs 25) So Deussen; Srvti usually suggests this; possibly, however, it may 
mean only ‘to what they hear’; so most interpreters. 

17. (Vs 28) Since the same Lord (= soul, cf. v. 15) is in all beings, the self of 
others is one’s own self, and if he injures others, he injures himself. That this is 
the meanmg seems obvious to me; but for some reason, it has escaped all commen- 
tators and modem interpreters examined by me except Deussen (and possibly 
Barnett, whose rendering is obscure to me). 

18. (Vs 31) S Uitphalena\ R na hadhyaU. 

Notes on Chafer XIV 

I. (Vs 20) So'BS!l\\&rAVidehik&rapari'oataprakrtiscmudbhav&n. S, followed by 
Telang, Garbe, Deussen, Barnett, Senart, ‘from which the body arises.’ 

3. (Vs 22) As both S and R point out, these are the essential characteristics of 
the three ‘Strands’ of nature, ‘goodness, passion, and darkness’ respectively. 

3. (Vs 24) So S, R, and most modems; but it may equally well mean ‘stead- 
fast’ (so Deussen, Senart). 

Notes on Chapter XV 

1. (Vs i) Not (as has often been wrongly suggested) the banyan, which drops 
mnners from its branches to form new roots. As Hill points out, this is not tme 
of the peepal. Hill ingeniously tries to show that the metaphor nevertheless fits 
the peepal. I think it is utmecessary to do this; the author may well have meant 
his statement as a deliberate paradox, not intending to suggest that the actual 
tree has ‘roots aloft and brandhes below.’ The choice of the peepal, rather than 
any other tree, to symbolize material existence, was then dictated not by its 
specific nature, but by the fact that it is a well known and venerated tree. That 
the author himself erroneously confused the banyan and the peepal trees, as sug- 
gested by Deussen, seems absurd; both trees are too familiar in Indian life. The 
figure is taken from Katha Up. 6. i, where in the next verse it is described as ‘a 
great terror, an uplifted thunderbolt’ (appropriate terms for the satusdra). That 
it means also the ‘soul’ (v. Schroeder, Festschrift E. Kuhn, 59 S.) seems gro- 
tesquely impossible. 

2. (Vs 6) Or, ‘light’ (so R). 

3. (Vs 8) ISvara, here ‘individual soul.’ Not ‘lord of the senses’ (R), nor ‘lord 
of the body and other material elements’ (S). 

4. (Vs 9) Or, ‘resorting to,’ cf. iv. 6; more literally, ‘presiding over’ or ‘taking 
his stand upon.’ 

5. (Vs 16) kUlastha; see notes on vi. 8, xii. 3. 
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Notes on Chapter XVI 

X. (Vs 2) Or, ‘liberality.’ S, ‘renunciation, because generosity has been men- 
tioned (in vs i)’; most interpreters follow him. But his reason is not conclusive; 
such lists often contain duplications. And R says ‘liberality.’ 

2. (Vs 7) I.e., what should or should not be done; cf. xviii. 30. So Tdang’ 
Deussen. The expressions are very general; §, R, and most modems are too 
specific. 

3. (Vs 10) Cf. xvii. 19. 

4. (Vs 17) So S; R, ‘of the arrogance of wealth and pride,’ which is implausible 
(cf. vs 10). 

5. (Vs 19) Garbe and Senart take this closely with narddhamdn: ‘the lowest 
men in the round of existences.’ This misses the point; satfisdre^u clearly goes with 
k^ipdmu 


Notes on Chapter XV U 

1. (Vs 5) So Garbe, Deussen, Senart (and Telang, but with ‘stubbornness’ for 
‘violence’); S, Barnett, Hill, ‘with the power of desire and passion’; R does not 
explain uie word. 

2. (Vs 19) Cf. xvi. 10. 

3. (Vs 23) R says brahman here means the Veda. In a sense he is right; but 
this hardly tells the whole story. The Veda is conceived as the mystic verbal 
expression of the Absolute, the one universal power. Hill’s summary, p. 93, is 
excellent. Verse 24 refers to ritualists, 25 to followers of the ‘way of knowledge,’ 
26 and 27 to followers of ‘practical’ methods. Om is the ritualistic sacred syllable; 
tat suggests the mystic, magic monism of the Upani$ads (tat tvam asi, etc.); sat is 
sufficiently explained in vs 26. 


Notes on Chapter XVIII 

1. (Vs 13) Samkhya; see ii. 39 and note. 

2. (Vs 14) Much needless trouble has been caused by this verse, owing to 
attempts to make it too philosophical, and particularly to make it fit the theories 
of the later so-called Samkhya system. It is a quite simple and naive attempt to 
suggest the factors which are involved in carrying out any action whatever; it is 
fundamentally wrong to try to identify each ‘factor’ with bodily parts or ‘Silm- 
khya’ tattvas. Each of the five words is to be taken in the simplest possible sense, 
and no comment is really needed — except that all existing comments are worth- 
less and misleading. 

3. (Vs 18) Cf. xiii. 20, where the three elements are kdrya, karana^ and kartf^ 
Here kdrya is (rather poorly) replaced by karman. 
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4. (Vs 19) Not *tbe S&n|ikh3ra system’ (S, Telang, Garbe). 

5. (Vs 32) Or, ‘with true reason.* 

6. (Vs 37) So Deussen; or, ‘of one’s own intdligence’ (so S, first rendering, and 
Barnett, IM). R, and alternatively S, followed by Telang, Garbe, Senart, ‘from 
clarity of knowledge of the self.* 

7. (Vs 46) Or, ‘origin.* 

8. (Vs 57) See note on v. 10. 

9. (Vs 61) As puppets in a puppet-play, according to S’s plausible suggestion. 
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CHAPTER I 


Imtkoductory 

To MOST good '^nahnuites, and indeed to most Hindus, the Bhagavad Glt& is 
what the New Testament is to good Christians. It is their chief devotional 
book. In it many millions of Indians have for centuries found thdr principal 
source of religious inspiration. 

In form, it contists mainly of a long dialog, which b almost a monolog. 
The prindpal speaker is Kf^na, who in his human aspect is merely one of 
the secondary heroes of the Mahabhirata, the great BSndu epic. But, ac- 
cording to the Gita, itself, he is in truth a manifestation of the Supreme Deity 
in human form. Hence the name — the Song (gfta) of the Blessed One or 
the Lord (Bhagavad).^ The other speaker in the dLiog is Arjuna, one of the 
five sons of Fandu who are the principal heroes of the MaMbha^ata. The 
conversation between Arjuna and Kr§na is supposed to take place just be- 
fore the battle which b the main theme of the great epic. Kr^na b actmg as 
Arjuna’s charioteer. Arjuna sees in the ranks of the oppoting army a brge 
number of his own kinsmen and intimate friends. He b horror-stricken at 
the thought of fighting against them, and forthwith bys down hb weapons, 
sa)dng he would rather be killed than kill them. rq>lies, justifying 

the fight on various grounds, the chief of which b that man’s real self or soul 
is immortal and independent of the body; it “neither kilb nor b killed’’; 
it has no part in either the actions or the sufferings of the body. In response 
to further questions by Arjuna, he gradually develops views of life and 
destiny as a whole, which it b the purpose of this book to explain. In the 
course of the exposition he declares hinifielf to be the Supreme Godhead, and 
reveab to Arjuna, as a special act of grace, a vision of hb mystic supernal 
form. All thb apparently goes on while the two armies stand drawn up in 
battle array, waiting to attack each other. Thb dramatic absurdity need 
not concern us seriously. It b likely that the Bhagavad Git& was not a part 
of the original epic narrative. Fosdbly it was composed, or inserted in its 
present position, by a bter interpolator.* To be sure, he must have had in 

* More fully and exactly, the title of the work is “the mystic doctrines (ufiamfod) 
sung (or proclaimed) by the Blessed One.” 

* Such interpolations are numerous in the MahShhSrata; so numerous that we may 
fairly regard them as a regular habit. The great epic early attained such prestige among 
the Hindus that later authors were eager to win immortaUty for thtir works by framing 
them in so distinguished a setting. If theauthor of the Bhagavad Gita used an older work 
to frame his own, he merely followed a custom which was not only common, but seemed 
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mind the dramatic atuation in which he has placed the Glti, for he re- 
peatedly makes reference to it. But these references are purely formal and 
external; they do not concern the essentials of the work. We must of 
the Glt& primarily as a unit, complete in itself, without reference to its 
surroundings. Its author, or whoever placed it in its present porition, was 
interested chiefly in the religious doctrines to be set forth, not in external 
dramatic forms. 

This is not to say that the author was lacking in artistic power. He was, 
on the contrary, a poet of no mean capacity. Indeed, we must think of his 
work as a poem: a religious, devotional poem. Its appeal is to the emotions 
rather than to the intellect. It follows that in order to imderstand the Glt& 
one must have a certain capacity for imderstanding its poetic, emotional 
point of view. One must be able and willing to adopt the poet’s attitude: to 
feel with him. I say, to feel with him: not necessarfly to think with him. It 
is possible to imderstand and enjoy sympathetically a poetic expresrion of an 
emotional attitude without sharing the poet’s intellectual opinions. Phil- 
osophically speaking, the attitude of the Gita, is mystical. A mystic would 
probably prefer to say that it appeals to the mystic intuition, ra^er than to 
the emotions, as I put it. That is a question of terms, or perhaps better of 
philosophic outlook. My mystic critic would at any rate agree that it does 
not appeal to the reasoning faculty of mankind. The “opinions” which it 
presupposes or sets' forth are not so much “opinions” in the intellectual 
sense as emotional — or, let us say if you like, intuitional — points of view. 
They are not supported by logic; they are amply proclaimed, as immediately 
perceived by the soul, or revealed by the grace of God. It is not my purpose 
to discuss their validity. That would indeed be futile. To the mystic they 
are above reason, to the rationalist below it; to both they are disconnected 
with it. Either you accept them inunediately, without argument, or you 
do not. Argument will not move you in either case. But even a convinced 
rationalist, if he has some power of poetic appreciation, can follow much 
of the Glt&’s presentation with sympathy, the sort of sympathy which would 
be inspired in him by any exalted poetry. 

The poetic inspiration found in many of the Git&’s lines’ can hardly 
be fully appreciated unless they are presented in a poetic form. We are 
fortunate in having a beautiful English rendering by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
from which those who cannot read Sanskrit may get, on the whole, a good 
idea of the living spirit of the poem. It takes a poet to reproduce poetry. 
Arnold was a poet, and a very gifted one. I am very glad to be.-able to re- 

to the Hindu mind entirely natural and innocent The Hindus of ancient ti^es had little 
notion of what we consider the rights of authorship. To their minds any flteniy oom- 
pontion belonged to the world, not to its author. 

* Not all of them; it must be confessed that the Glt& is sometimes coogmonplace. 
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produce his rmdering in this volume. My own function is that of an analy- 
tic commentator; a more humble function, but one which has its uses, 
particularly in the case of a work that was produced in a place and at a time 
so remote from us. 

Thb remoteness in time and scene makes exceptionally important one 
of the critic’s duties: that of making clear the historical setting of his author. 
As every author, even the most mq>ired of poets and prophets, is a product 
of his environment, so we cannot understand the Bhagavad Glti without 
knowing something of doctrines which flourished in its native land, during 
and before its time. It was composed in India, in Sanskrit, the ancient 
sacred and literary language of Brahmanic civilization. We do not know its 
author’s name (indeed, almost all the early literature of India is anonymous) . 
Nor can we date it with any accuracy; all that we can say is that it was 
probably composed before the begiiming of our era, but not more than a 
few centuries before it. We do know this: it was preceded by a long literary 
and intellectual activity, covering perhaps a thousand years or even more, 
and reaching back to ^e hynms of the Rig^Veda itself, the oldest monu- 
ment of Hindu literature. And the Git&’s sayings are rooted in those of 
this older literature. It was bom out of the same intellectual environment. 
It quotes from older works several stanzas and parts of stanzas. There are 
few important expressions found in the Gitk which cannot be paralleled 
from more andent works. Its originality condsts mainly in a difference of 
emphasis, in a fuller development of some inherited themes, and in some 
signifirATit omisdons of themes which were found in its predecessors. 

It is equally true, tho less important for our purposes, that the Bhagavad 
Gltk itself has had an enormous influence on later Hindu religious literature. 
It has even had some influence on European and American literature of the 
last century, during which it became known to the western world. To men- 
tion one instance: a verse found in the Gltft was imitated by Emerson in the 
first verse of his poem on “Brahma”: 

If the red dayer think he slays. 

Or if the slain think he is dain. 

They know not well the subtle wa3r8 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Compare Bhagavad Gitk ii. 19: 

Who believes him a dayer, 

And who thinks him dain, 

Both these understand not: 

He days not, is not dain. 
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To be suie, this stanza is not original with the Glt&; it is quoted from the 
Katha Upani^ad. It is mote likely, however, that Emerson got it from the 
Glt& than from the less well-known Upani^ad text. But the later influence 
of the Glt& lies outade the scope of this voliune. I shall content myself with 
setting forth the doctrines of the Gltft and their origins. 

Especially dose is the connection between the Bhagavad Glt& and the 
class of worl» called Upani$ads. These are the earliest extensive treatises 
dealing with philosophical subjects in India. About a dozen of them, at 
least, are older than the Qti, whose author knew and quoted severaL The 
Glt& itself is indeed regarded as an Upanifad (its manuscripts regularly call 
it so in their colophons), and has quite as good a right to ^e title as many 
later works that are so called.* All the works properly called Upani^ads have 
this in common, that th^ contain mainly speculations on some or all of the 
following topics: the nature of the universe, its origin, purpose, and guiding 
prindple; the nature of man, his ph 3 rdcal and his “hyper-physical” con- 
stitution, his duty, his destiny, and his relation to the rest of the universe, 
particularly to the guiding prindple thereof, whether treated personally or 
impersonaUy. Now, these are predsdy the questions with which the 
Bhagavad Gltft is concerned. The answers attempted vary greatly, not only 
in different Upani;ads, but often in adjoining parts of the same Upani^ad. 
This also is true of the Gltft, and is eminently characteristic of the literature 
to which it and the Upani^ads belong. We sometimes hear of a “system” 
of the Upani^ads. In my opinion there is no such thing. Nor is there a 
“system” of thought in the Bhagavad Gltft, in the sense of a unitary, 
logically coherent, and excludve structure of metaphysics. He who looks 
for such a thing in any work of this period will be (flsappointed. Or, worse 
yet, he may be tempted to apply Procrustean methods, and by excisions 
or strained interpretations to force into a unified mold the sayings of a 
writer who never dreamed of the necessity or desirability of such unity. 
The Up>ani$ads and the Bhagavad Gltft contain starts toward various sys- 
tems; but none of them contains a single system, except possibly in the sense 
that one trend may be more prominent than its rivals in an in^vidual work 
or part of a work. Still less can we q)eak of a sinj^e system as taught by the 
Upani^ads as a whole. 

The very notion of a philosophic “^stem” did not exist in India in the 
time of the early Upani$ads and the Gltft. In later times the Hindus pro- 
duced various ^tems of philosophy, which are fairly comparable with 
what we are accustomed to understmid by that term, deq>ite a clearly pro- 
fessed practical purpose ivhich we modems do not usually afsodate with 

* The word upanifod may be tianalated “lecret, mystic doctrine’*; it b a title that is 
often daimed by aU sorts of works, some of whidi hardly deserve to be catted philosophical 
in any sense. 
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“ philosophy.” These systems all grew, at least in large measure, out of the 
older speculations of the Upani§ads. Each later thinker diose out of the 
richness of Upani§adic thought such elements as pleased him, and con- 
structed his logically coherent system on that basis. Thus, the Upani§ads, 
broadly speaking, are the prime source of all the rival philosophies of later 
India. But they themselves are more modest. They do not daim to have 
succeeded in bringing under one rubric the absolute and complete truth 
about man and the universe. If they seem at times to make such claims, 
these statements are to be understood as tentative, not final; and often they 
are contradicted by an adjoining passage in which a very different view- 
point finds expression. This may seem to us naive. But I think it would be 
truer, as well as more charitable, to regard it as a sign of intellectual modesty, 
combined with an honest and burning eagerness for truth, conceived as 
leading to man’s mastery over his environment. 

Thus there grew up in Upanisadic circles not one but a group of attempts 
to solve the “riddles of the vmiverse.” The Bhagavad Gita, we have seen, 
belongs to these circles intellectually, and many of its favorite themes are 
derived from the older Upani^ads. More important than this is the fact 
that it shares with them the trait of intellectual fluidity or tentativeness to 
which X have just referred. Unlike many later Hindu philosophic works, 
which also derive from the Upanisads but which select and systematize their 
materials, the Glt3. is content to present various rival formulas, admitting at 
least a provisional validity to them all. To be sure, it has its favorites. But 
we can usually find in its own text expressions which, in strict logic, con- 
tradict its most cardinal doctrines. From the non-logical, mystical view- 
p>oint of the Glt3. this is no particular disadvantage. Rationalistic logic 
simply does not apply to its problems. 

In one other respect there is an important difference of fundamental 
attitude between the Bhagavad Gita, and most western philosophic thought. 
All Hindu philosophy has a practical aim. It seeks the truth, but not the 
truth for its own sake. It is truth as a means of human salvation that is its 
object. In other words, all Hindu philosophy is religious in ba^s. To the 
Hindu mind, “the truth shall make you free.” Otherwise there is no virtue 
in it. This is quite as true of the later systems as of the early and less syste- 
matic speculations. To all of them knowledge is a means to an end. This 
attitude has its roots in a still more primitive belief, which appears clearly 
in the beginnings of Vedic philosophy and is still very much alive in the 
early Upani§ads: the belief in the magic power of knowledge. To the early 
Hindus, as to mankind in early stages of development the world over, 
“ knowledge is power ” in a very direct sense. Whatever you know you con- 
trol, directly, and by virtue of your knowledge. The primitive magician 
gets his neighbors, animal, human, or supernatural, into his pow'er, by ac- 
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quiiing knowledge of th«n. So the early Vedic thinkers sought to control the 
most fundamental and universal powers by knowing them. This belief the 
Hindus of classical times never quite outgrew. The Sanskrit word vidyd, 
"knowledge,” means also "magic.” Let westerners not be scornful of tMs. 
Down to qrute modem times the same idea prevailed in Europe. In Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, Prospero the scholar proves his learning by feats of magic; 
and in Robert Greene’s play. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, Roger Bacon, 
the greatest of medieval English scholars, is represented as a mighty ma- 
^cian, and a contest of scholarship between him and a rival German scholar 
resolves itself into a mere test of their powers in necromancy. In short, 
knowledge meant primarily magic power, to the popular mind of that day. 
Even tho Greene doubtless intended his play as a farce, and did not take 
this notion seriously, still he would not have parodied the belief if it had not 
flourished in his time. As in Europe, so in India, the more advanced thinkers 
eady began to keep their speculations free from magic, in its cruder forms. 
Even such a comparatively early work as the Bhagavad Glt& has no traces 
of the magical use of knowledge for the attainment of trivial, worldly ends, 
tho many such traces are still found in the Upani^ads, its immediate prede- 
cessors. To this extent it marks an advance over them, and stands on es- 
sentially the same footing with the best of the later systematic philosophies. 
But the Bhagavad Git& and the later systems agree with the early Upani- 
^adic thinkers in their practical attitude towards speculation. They all seek 
the truth, not because of its abstract interest, but because in some sense or 
other they think that a realization of the truth about man’s place in the 
universe and his destiny will- solve all man’s problems; free him from all the 
troubles of life; in short, bring him to the summum bonum, whatever they 
conceive that to be. Just as different thinkers differ as to what that truth 
is, so they also differ in their definitions of salvation or of the summum bonum, 
and of the best practical means of attaining it. Indeed, as we have seen, the 
early thinkers, including the author of the Gita, frequently differ with 
themselves on such points. But they all agree in this fundamental attitude 
towards the objects of speculation. They are primarily religious rather than 
philosophical. And the historic ori^ of their attitude, in primitive notions 
about the magic power of knowledge, has left a trace wUch I think was never 
fully effaced, altho it was undoubte^y transcended and transfigured. 



CHAPTER II 


The Origins of Hindu SpEcuLAnoN 

The records of Hindu religious thought, as of Hindu literature in general, 
begin with the Rig Veda. This is a collection consisting mostly of h3rmns of 
praise and prayer to a group of deities who are primarily personified powers 
of nature — sun, fire, wind, sky, and the like — with the addition of some 
gods whose original nature is obscure. The religion represented by the Rig 
Veda, however, is by no means a simple or primitive nature-worship. Before 
the dawn of history it had developed into a ritualistic cult, a complicated 
system of sacrifices, the performance of which was the class privilege of 
a guild of priests. In the hands of this priestly class the sacrificial cult be- 
came more and more elaborate, and occupied more and more the center of 
the stage. At first merely a means of gratification and propitiation of the 
gods, the sacrifice gradually became an end in itself, and finally, in the 
period succeeding the hymns of the Rig Veda, the gods became super- 
numcr.Mics. The now all-important sacrifices no longer persuaded, but 
compelled them to do what the sacrificer de»red; or else, at times, the 
sacrifice produced the desired result immediately, without any participation 
whatsoever on the part of the gods. The gods are even spoken of themselves 
as offering sacrifices; and it is said that they owe their divine position, or 
their very existence, to the sacrifice. This extreme glorification of the ritual 
performance appears in the period of the Brkhmanas, theological text- 
books whose purpose is to expound the mystic meaning of the various rites. 
They are later in date than the Rig-Vedic hymns; and their religion, a pure 
magical ritualism, is the apotheosis, or the reduclio ad absurdum, of the 
ritualistic nature-worship of the hymns. 

Even in Rig-Vedic times the priestly ritual was so elaborate, and so ez- 
pen^ve, that in the nature of things only rick men, mainly princes, could 
engage in it. It was therefore not only a hieratic but an aristocratic cult. 
The real religion of the great mass of the people was different. We find it 
portrayed best in the Atharva Veda. This is a collection of hymns, or rather 
mag^c charms, intended to accompany a mass of simpler rites and ceremonies 
which were not connected with the hieratic cult of the Rig Veda. Almost 
every conceivable hiunan need and aspiration is represented by these popu- 
lar performances. Their religious basis may be described as primitive 
animism, and their method of op< ’‘ation as simple magic. That is, they 
regard all creatures, things, powers, and even abstract prindples, as voli- 
tioiuil potencies or “^irits,” or as animated by ‘‘^rits,” which they seek 
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to oontrol by incantations and magic rites. They know also the higher 
gods of the Rig-Vedic pantheon, and likewise other gods which perhaps be- 
longed at the start to aboriginal, non-“ Aryan ” tribes (“Aryan” is the name 
which the Vedic Hindus apply to themselves). But they invoke these gods 
after the manner of magic-mongers, much as medieval European incanta- 
tions invoke the persons of the Trinity and Christian saints in connection 
with magic practices to heal a broken bone or to bring rain for the crops. 

Later l^du thought developed primarily out of the hieratic, Rig- 
Vedic religion; but it contains also quite a dash of lower, more popular 
beliefs. The separation of the two elements is by no means always easy. 
The truth seems to be that the speculations out of which the later forms of 
thought developed were carried on mainly by priests, adherents of the 
hieratic ritual religion. Almost all the intellectual leaders of the conununity 
belonged to the priestly class. But they were naturally — almost inevitably 
— influenced by the popular religion which surrounded them. Indeed, there 
was no opposition between the two types of religion, nor such a cleavage 
as our description may suggest. The followers of the hieratic cult also en- 
gaged in the practices that belonged to the more popular religion. This 
accounts for the constant infiltration from the “lower” sphere into the 
“higher,” which we see going on at all periods. At times it is hard to de- 
cide whether a given new development is due to the intrusion of popular 
beliefs, or to internal evolution within the sphere of the priestly religion 
itself. 

For we can clearly see the growth of certain new views within the Rig 
Veda itself. Out of the older ritualistic nature-worship, with its indefinite 
plurality of gods, arises in many Rig-Vedic hymns a new attitude, a sort of 
mitigated polytheism, to which has been given the name of henotheistn. By 
this is meant a religious, point' of view which, when dealing for the moment 
with any particular god, seems to feel it as an insult to his dignity to admit 
the competition of other deities. And so, either the particular god of the 
moment is made to absorb all the others, who are declared to be manifesta- 
tions of him; or else, he is given attributes which in strict logic could only be 
given to a sole monotheistic deity. Thus various Vedic gods are each at 
different times declared to be the creator, preserver, and animator of the 
universe, the sole ruler of all creatures, human and divine, and so on. Such 
hymns, considered separately, seem clearly to imply monotheism; but all 
that they really imply is a ritualistic henotheism. As each god comes upon 
the stage in the procession of rites, he is impartially granted this increa.singly 
extravagant praise, until >cvery thing that could be said of all the gods col- 
lectively is said of each of them in turn, individually. We soe that Vedic 
henotheism is rooted in the hieratic ritual, without which it perhaps would 
hardly have developed. 
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But it was not long before some advanced thinkers saw that such things 
as the creation of the world and the rulership over it could really be pred- 
icated only of one Personality. The question then arose, how to name and 
define that One? We might have expected that some one of the old gods 
would be erected into a truly monotheistic deity. But, perhaps because none 
of them seemed sufficiently superior to his fellows, perhaps for some other 
reason, this was not done. Instead, in a few late hymns of the Rig Veda we 
find various tentative efforts to establish a new deity in this supreme posi- 
tion. Different namesare given to him: ‘‘the Lord of Creatures” (Prajapati), 
‘‘the All-maker” (ViSvakarman), and the like. As these names show, the 
new figure is rather abstract, and no longer ritualistic. Yet it is still per- 
sonal. It is a God who creates, supports, and rules the world; a kind of 
Yahweh or AUah; not an impersonal First Cause. It is an attempt at mono- 
theism, not yet monism. 

These starts toward monotheism remained abortive, in the sense that 
they did not, at least directly, result in the establishment of a monotheistic 
religion comparable to that of the Hebrew people. Some centuries were to 
pass before such religions gained any strong foothold in India; and the con- 
nection between them and these early suggestions is remote and tenuous. 
The l 8 *'‘r religions owe their strength largely to other elements of more 
popular origin. Yet sporadic and more or less tentative suggestions of the 
sort continued to be made. 

More striking, and more significant for the later development of Hindu 
philosophy, is a movement towards monism which appears, along with the 
monotheistic movement, even in the Rig Veda itself, tho only tentatively 
and very rarely. One or two Rig-Vedic hymns attempt to formulate the 
One in strictly impersonal, non-theistic terms. Among these I must mention 
the one himdred and twenty-ninth hymn of the tenth book of the Rig Veda, 
which to my mind is a very remarkable production, considering its time and 
place. This “hymn” (for so we can hardly help calling it, since it is found 
in the “hymn-book” of the Rig Veda) also see^ to explain the universe as 
evolving out of One; but its One is no longer a god. It knows no Yahweh or 
Allah, any more than the ritualistic Indra or Vanina. It definitely brushes 
aside all gods, not indeed denying their existence, but declaring that they 
are all of late and secondary origin; they know nothing of the beginnings of 
things. The First Principle of this hymn is “That One” {tad ekam). It is 
of neuter gender, as it were lest some theologian should get hold of it and 
insist on falling down and worshiping it. It is not only impersonal and non- 
theistic, but absolutely uncharacterizable and indescribable, without quali- 
ties or attributes, even negative ones. It was “neither existent nor non- 
existent.” To seek to know it is hopeless; in the last two verses of the hynm 
(there are only seven in all) the author relapses into a negative style of ex- 
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pression which remains characteristic of Hindu higher thought in certain 
moods. While the later Upani§ads often try to describe the One all-indu- 
dvely, by saying that it is everything, that it contains all possible and con- 
ceivable characteristics; sdll in some of their deepest moments they too 
prefer the negative statement neti, neti ^ — “No, no.” To apply to it any 
description is to limit and bound that which is limitless and boundless. It 
cannot be described; it cannot be known. 

But the ancient Hindu thinkers could never resign themselves to this 
negation. Even if they sometimes recognized that they could not, in the 
nature of things, know the Unknowable, still their restless speculation kept 
returning to the struggle again and again, from ever varied points of attack. 
In the Rig Veda itself, in one of its latest hymns (10.90), appears the first 
trace of a strain of monistic thought which is of the greatest importance for 
later Hindu philosophy: the universe is treated as parallel in nature to the 
human personality. The First Principle in this hymn is called Purusa, that 
is, “Man” or “Person.” From the several parts of this cosmic Person are 
derived, by a still rather crude process of evolution, all existing things. The 
significance of this lies in its antidpation of the Upani^dic view of the 
identity of the human soul (later called dtman, literally “self,” as a rule) 
with the universal principle. 

Other, later Vedic texts, espedally the Atharva Veda, also contain 
speculative materials. They are extremely varied in character; they testify 
to the restlessness and tentativeness which we have seen as a characteristic 
of all early Hindu thought. At times they seem monotheistic in tendency. 
The “Lord of Creatures,” Prajipali, of the Rig Veda, appears again and 
agrnn, as a kind of demiurge; and other names are invented for the same or 
a similar figure, such as the “Establisher,” Dhatar, or the “Arranger,” 
'N^dh&tar, or “ He that is in the Highest,” Paramesthin. But never does such 
a figure attain anything like the definite dignity which we associate with a 
genuine monotheistic deity. And more often the interest centers around 
less personal, more abstract entities, either physical or metaphysical, or 
more or less both at once. The sun, especially under the mystic name of 
Rohita, “the Ruddy One,” enjoys a momentary glory in several Atharva- 
Vedic charms, which invest him with the functions of a cosmic principle. 
Or the world is developed out of water; we are reminded of Thales, the first 
of the Greek philosophers. The wind, regarded as the most subtle of phys- 
ical elements and as the “life-breath” {prdiju) of the universe, plays at 
times a like role, and by being compared with man’s life-breath it contributes 
to the development of the cosmic “Person” (Puru§a) of the Rig Veda into 
the later Atman or Soul (of man) as the Supreme One. The word dtman 


Brhad Arnoyalui Upani^d 3.9.26, and in other places. 
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itself seems actually to be used in this way in one or two late verses of the 
Atharva Veda.* The power of Time {kdla), or of De»re (k&md) — a sort of 
cosmic Will, reminding us of Schopenhauer — is elsewhere treated as the 
force behind the evolution of the universe. Or, still more abstractly, the 
world-all is derived from a hardly defined “Support,” that is, a “Funda- 
mental Principle” {skambka), on which everything rests. These and other 
shadowy figures flit across the stage of later Vedic speculation. Individually, 
few of them have enough definiteness or importance to merit much atten- 
tion. But in the mass they are of the greatest value for one who would fol- 
low the development of Hindu speculation as a whole. 

The real underlying motive and rationale of all this “monism,” this 
seeking for a single principle in the universe, cannot be understood without 
reference to the principle of identification as it appears in early Vedic texts; 
most clearly in the BrShmanas (above, p. 9) . A very striking feature of these 
works is their passion for identification of one thing with another, on the 
slenderest possible basis; indeed, often on no ba^ at all that we can dis- 
cover. The purpose was strictly practical: more spedficaJly, magical. It 
was to get results by setting cosmic forces in motion. To this end a cosmic 
force was said to “ be ” this or that other thing, which other thing we can con- 
trol. 'By grasping or controlling one of the two identified entities, the 
possessor of the mystic knowledge as to their identity has power over the 
other, which is in fact no other” * but really the same. For instance, “the 
cow is breath”; I control a cow, therefore I control breath, my own life- 
breath, or some one else’s. That is the only reason for the fantastic identi- 
fication. We want to control, let us say, liie breath of life, in ourselves or 
some one else (perhaps an enemy) : so we earnestly and insistently identify 
it with something that we can control, and the trick is turned. It required 
only a slight extension of this to arrive at the notion that if we can only 
“know” the one principle of the whole universe, the one which is to be 
identified with “all,” wi^ every thing that is, we shall then control all, and 
be able to deal with the universe as we please.^ So all Vedic speculation is 
eminently practical. As we said above, metaphysical truth per se and for 
its own sake is not its object. Earnest and often profound tho these thinkers 
are, they never lose sight for long of their practical aim, which is to control, 
by virtue of their superior knowledge, the cosmic forces which they study. 
That is why so many of their speculations are imbedded in the Atharva 
Veda, a book of magic spells, which to our minds would seem the most in- 
appropriate place possible. 

* 10.8.43,44. 

* H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaftf Gottingen, 191Q, p. no. 

* See my article, ‘‘The Upani.-ads, \\h.it do they seek and why?** Journal of the Atneri^ 
can Oriental Society, 49.97 fT. 
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It might seem to follow from this that the speculative activity of this 
period belonged to the popular q>heFe represented by the religion of the 
Atharva Veda, more than to the ritualistic cult that was the heir of the Rig 
Veda. But I think there is evidence to the contrary, However appropriate 
to the spirit of the popular religion it seemed in some respects, tUs activity 
was carried on mainly by the priests of the hieratic ritual. And this fact, 
which for various reasons seems to me indubitable, finds a striking concrete 
expresrion in a philosophic term developed in this period which deserves 
spedal consideration. 

Among all the varied formulations of the First and Supreme Principle, 
none recurs more constantly thruout the later Vedic texts than the brahman. 
The oldest meaning of this word seems to be “holy knowledge,” “sacred ut- 
terance,” or (what to primitive man is the same thing) its concrete expres- 
sion, “h3rmn” or “incantation.” It b applied both to the ritual h3mns of 
the Rig Veda and to the magic charms of the Atharva Veda. Any holy, 
mystic utterance is brahman. This is the regular, if not the exclusive, mean- 
ing which the word has in the Rig Veda. But from the point of view of 
those times, this definition implies far more than it would suggest to our 
minds. The spoken word had a mysterious, supernatural power; it con- 
tained within itself the essence of the thing denoted. To “know the name" 
of anything was to control the thing. The word means wisdom, knowledge ; 
and knowledge, as we have seen, was (magic) power. So brahman, the 
“holy word,” soon came to mean the mystic power inherent in the holy 
word. 

But to the later Vedic ritualists, this holy word was the direct expres- 
sion and embodiment of the ritual religion, and as such a cosmic power of 
the first magnitude. The ritual religion, and hence its verbal expression, 
the brahman, vas omnipotent; it was “all.” All human desires and aspira- 
tions were accessible to him who mastered it. All other cosmic forces, even 
the greatest of natural and supernatural powers, were dependent upon it. 
The gods themselves, originally the beneficiaries of the cult, became its 
helpless mechanical agents, or were left out of account altogether as useless 
middlemen. The cult was the direct controlling force of the universe. And 
the brahman was the spirit, the expression, of the cult; nay, it was the cult, 
mystically speaking, because the word and the thing were one; he who knew 
the word, Imew and controlled the thing. Therefore, he who knew the 
brahman knew and controlled the whole universe. It is no wonder, then, 
that in the later Vedic texts (not yet in the Rig Veda) we find the brahman 
frequently mentioned as the primal principle ‘ and as the ruliag and guiding 
spirit of the universe. It is a thoroly ritualistic notion, inconceivable ex- 

* “There is nothing more ancient or higher than this brahman," Sata^tha BrShmapa, 
10.3.5.11. 
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ccpt as an outgrowth of the theories of the ritualistic cult, but very simple 
and as it were self-evident from the point of view of the ritualists. The 
overwhelming prominence and importance of the brahman in later Vedic 
speculation seems, therefore, a striking proof of the fact that this speculation 
was at least in large part a product of ritualistic, priestly circles. 

Not content with attempts to identify the One, the Vedic thinkers also 
try to define His, or Its, relation to the empiric world. Here again their 
suggestions are many and varied. Often the One is a sort of demiurge, a 
Creator, Father, First Cause. Such theistic expressions may be used of 
impersonal monistic names for the One as well as of more personal, quasi- 
moriotheistic ones. The One is compared to a carpenter or a smiUi; he 
joins or smelts the world into being. Or his act is like an act of generation; 
he begets all beings. Still more interestingly, his creative activity is com- 
pared to a sacrifice, a ritual performance, or to prayer, or religious fervor 
(dki, tapas). This obviously ritualistic imagery appears even in the Rig 
Veda itself, in several of its philosophic hymns. In the Puru^ hymn, already 
referred to, the universe is derived from the sacrifice of the cosmic Person, 
the Purusa; the figure is of the dismemberment of a sacrificial animal; from 
each of the members of the cosmic Purusa evolved a part of the existing 
world. The performers of this cosmogonic sacrifice are “the gods,” — in- 
consistently, of course, for the gods have already been declared to be sec- 
ondary to the Purusa, who transcends all existing things. In later Vedic 
times we repeatedly meet with such ritualistic expressions. They confirm 
our feeling that we are dealing with priests. 

We see from what has just been said of the Purusa hymn that the One 
- - here the Purusa, the cosmic “Person” or “man” — may be regarded 
as the material source (causa materialis) as well as the creator (causa 
efficient of the world. All evolves out of it, or is a part of it; but frequently, 
as in the Purusa hymn, it is more than all empiric existence; it transcends all 
things, which form, or derive from, but a part of it. Again, it is often spoken 
of as the ruler, controller, or lord of all. Or, it is the foundation, fundament, 
upon which all is based, which supports all. Still more significant are pas- 
sages which speak of the One as subtly pervading all, as air or ether or space 
(dkdSa) pervades the physical universe, and animating all, as the breath of 
life (prdna) is regarded as both pervading and animating the human body. 

Such expressions as this last lead to a modification, with mitigation of 
the crudity, of the above-noted parallelism between man, the microcosm, 
and the universe, the macrocosm, which as we have seen dates from late 
Rig-Vedic times. In the Purusa hymn of the Rig Veda we find a crude evo- 
lution of various parts of the physical universe from the parts of the phyrical 
body of the cosmic “ Man.” But in the later Vedic texts the feeling grows 
that man’s nature is not accounted for by dissecting his physical body — 
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and, correspondingly, that there must be something mote in the universe 
than the sum total of its ph3racal elements. What is that “something more " 
in man? Is it the “life-breath” or “life-breaths” (prdffo), which seem to be 
in and thru various parts of the human body and to be the principle of man’s 
life (since they leave the body at death)? So many Vedic thinkers believed. 
What, then, is the corresponding “life-breath” of the universe? Obviously 
the wind, say some. Others think of it as the dkdSa, “ether,” or “space.” 
But even these presently seem too physical, too material. On the human 
side, too, it begins to be evident that the “life-breath,” like its cosmic 
counterpart the wind, is in reality physical. Surely the essential Man must 
be something else. What then? ]rattingly, here and there, it is suggested 
that it may be man’s “desire” or “will” {kdtna), or his “mind” (manas), 
or something else of a more or less “psychological” nature. But already in 
the Atharva Veda, and with increasing frequency later, we find as w ex- 
pression for the real, essential part of Man the word dtman used. Atman 
means simply “self”; it is used familiarly as a reflexive pronoun, like the 
German sick. One could hardly get a more abstract term for that which is 
left when everything imessential is deducted from man, and which is at the 
same time to be considered the principle of his life, the living soul that per- 
vades his being. And, carrying on the parallelism, we presently find men- 
tion of the dtman, self or soul, of the universe. The texts do not content 
themselves with that; they continue to speculate as to what that “soul” 
of the universe is. But these speculations tend to become more and more 
remote from purely physicad elements. Increasing partiality is shown for 
such metaphysical expressions as “the existent,” or “that which is” (sa<),* 
or again “the non-existent” {asat)\ in the Rig-Vedic hymn 10.129 we were 
told that in the beginning there was “neither existent nor non-existent,” 
but later we find both “the existent” and “the non-existent” used as ex- 
pressions for the first principle. But perhaps the favorite formula in later 
Vedic times for the soul of the universe is the originally ritualistic one of the 
brahman. 

If we remember the Brahmana principle of identification by mystic 
knowledge for purposes of magical control, set forth above, we shall now 
be able to understand the standard answer given in the Upanisads to the 
question “With what shall we identify the one thing, by knowing which all 
is known?” That answer is: “With the soul, the dtman, of man.” Obvi- 
ously; for whether it be called Brahman, or the existent, or what-not, the 

* Compare the Greek rb 8v or t6 bvrui 8v, “ that which (really) b,” and, for a less exact 
paralld, the Kantian JXng an tkh. But the “exbtent,” the “being,” that which (really) 
b, whether in man or in the universe, was probably not so abstract or noietaphysical as 
we fed the corresponding western phrases. The Sanskrit word must be understood from 
the magical standpoint which I have described. 
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One is naturally the essential self or ‘‘soul,” diman, of the universe. If it is 
iUman, and my soul, my real self, is also aitnan, then b not the mystic 
identification ready-made? By “knowing” the one I may “know” — and 
control — the other. And surely there b nothing which I control more ob- 
viously and perfectly than my own “self.” If now I “know” that the 
Brahman, which is the dtman of the universe, b my own diman, then not 
only do I control the fundamental principle of the universe, because knowl- 
edge is magic power; but even more than that, I am the fundamental princi- 
ple of the universe, by mystic identification. For thb double reason, there 
is nothing beyond my grasp. Thus the knowledge of the One which b All, 
and its identification with the human soul, is a short-cut to the satisfaction 
of all desires, the freedom from all fear and danger and sorrow. 



CHAPTER III 


The Upanisads, and the Fundajiental Doctrines of Later 
Hindu Thought 

'rkE Upani^ads are the earliest Hindu treatises, other than single hymns or 
brief passages, which deal with philosophic subjects. They are formally 
parts of the Veda,‘ — the last offshoots of Vedic literature. The dry bones 
of the Vedic ritual cult rattle about in them in quite a noisy fashion at times, 
and seriously strain our patience and our charity. But they also contain the 
apotheosis, the New Testament, of Vedic philosophy. In them the struggling 
speculations which we have briefly sketched in the last chapter reach their 
highest development. They do not, be it noted, receive any final, systematic 
codification. That came much later. They are still tentative, fluid, and, 
one may fairly say, unstable; they are frequently inconsistent with each 
other and with themselves. They contain no system, but starts toward 
various different systems. Later Hindu thought utilized the.se starts and 
developed them into the various systematic philosophies of later times — 
S2ipkhya, Vedanta, and the rest. In fact, there are few important terms of 
later Hindu philosophical or religious thought which are not at least fore- 
shadowed in the Upanisads. They are the connecting link between the Veda 
and later Hinduism; the last word of the one, the prime source of the other. 

In this chapter, 1 wish to deal with the Upanisads mostly from the latter 
point of view: to show how they reveal the early stages of the fundamental 
postulates of later Hindu thought. While the views reproduced in this 
chapter are all found in the early Upanisads (except where the contrary is 
stated), we also find in them expressions of quite different views, which ap- 
proach much more closely the older Vedic speculations. The relation of the 
Upanisads to those earlier speculations may, in general, be described by 
saying that while the Upanisads carry their inquiries along essentially the 
same lines, and are actuated by the same basic belief in the mystic, magic 
power of knowledge, their interests become increasingly anthropocentric 
and less oosmo-physical or ritualistic. Explanations of the cosmic absolute 
in purely physical terms, and speculations about the esoteric meaning of 
ritual entities, while they still occur, become less prominent; speculations 
on the nature and fate of man, and explanations of the universe in human 
or quasi-human terms, increase in frequency. Thus one of the most striking 

* At least the older and more genuine ones are that; we may ignore for our present 
purpose the numerous late and secondary works which call themselves Upani^da 
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dogmas in the Upanisads is that the human soul or self is the Absolute 
(“that art thou”;* “lam Brahman”;* “it [the universal Brahman] is thy 
self, that is within everything”;* “that which rests in all things and is 
distinct from all things, which all things know not, of which all things are 
the body [that is, the material representation or form], which controls all 
things within, that is thy self \&tman\, the immortal Inner Controller”).* 
All that is outside of this Self is at times viewed as created by, or emitted 
from. It (as in dreams the Self seems to create a dream-world and to live in 
it).* At other times the sharp line drawn between the Self and material 
nature, that is all that is not Self, is made to preclude any genetic relation 
between the two.^ 

The reason for the identification of the human soul with the principle of 
the universe was suggested in the last chapter, but I shall summarize it 
once more in words which I have used elsewhere.* “The Upanisads seek to 
know the real truth about the universe, not for its own sake ; not for the mere 
joy of knowledge; not as an abstract speculation; but simply because they 
conceive such knowledge as a short-cut to thjj control of every cosmic 
power. The possessor of such knowledge will be in a position to satisfy his 
any desire. He will be free from old age and death, from danger and sorrow, 
from al! the ills that flesh is heir to. By knowledge of the One that is All, 
and by mystically identifying his own self with that One which is All, he 
has, like that One, the All in his control. Knowledge, true esoteric knowl- 
edge, is the magic key to omnipotence, absolute power. By it one becomes 
autonomous. Vedic philosophy ... is amply an attempt to gain at one 
stroke all possible human ends, by knowing, once for all, the essential truth 
of the entire cosmos. If all can be known at once, and especially if it can be 
mystically identified with one’s own ‘soul,’ then all will be controlled, and 
there will be no need of half-way measures; no need of attempting by magic 

* ChSlndogya Upani$ad 6.8.7, etc. 

’ Brhad Ara^yaka Upani$ad 1.4.10, etc. 

‘ Ibid., 3.4.1. 

» Ibid., 3.7.15- 

* Ibid., 4.3. 10. According to several Upani$ad passages the soul performs this creative 
act by a sort of mystic, quasi-magic power, sometimes called mdyd, that is, “artifice”; 
it is a word sometimes applied to sorcery, and to tricks and stratagems of various kinds. 
The Bhagavad GitS similarly speaks of the Deity as appearing in material nature by 
His mSyd, His mystic power. This does not mean (in my opinion; some scholars take the 
contrary view) that tlie world outside of the self is illusory, without real existence, as the 
later V^Snta philosophy maintains; m&yi, I think, is not used in the Vedftntic sense of 
“world-illusion” until many centuries later. 

^ Thus foreshadowing the later dualistic systems, such as classical SSipkhya and Yoga, 
which recognize matter and soul as two eternal and eternally independent principles - 
a doctrine which is familiarly accepted in the Bhagavad Gita. 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, 49.1 iS. 
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to gain this or that special deaderatum [which minor and special desiderata 
are nevertheless constantly sought in the Upani§ads, by a natural inconsist- 
ency which only helps to prove my point]. . . . The Brahman, as an expres- 
sion for the supreme power of the universe, is simply this same mystic 
knowledge. . . .** 

In view of this, it is not strange that the attention of the Upani^adic 
thinkers is more and more centered upon the human soul. Other things are 
important as they ate related to it. And — while its origin and past history 
remain objects of interest — we find an increasing amount of attention paid 
to its future fate. The practical purpose of q)eculation reasserts itself em- 
phatically in the question, how can man control his own destiny? What is 
man’s sunrnum bonutn, and how shall he attain it? It is out of such ques- 
tions and the answers to them that the basic postulates of later Hindu 
thous^t develop. 

In early Vedic times the objects of human desire are the ordinary ones 
which natural man seeks the world over: wealth, pleasures, power over his 
fellows, long life, and offspring; and finally, since death puts an end to the 
enjo}rment of all these, immortality. Irrimortality, however, can only be 
hop^ for in a future existence, ^ce all life on this earth is seen to end in 
death. So the Vedic poets hope for some sort of heavenly and eternal life 
after death. But presently they begin to be uneasy lest perchance death 
might interfere with that future life, also. The fear of this “re-death” be- 
comes, in what we may call the Middle Vedic period (the BrShmanas), a 
very prominent feature. Combined with this is the growing belief in the 
imperishability of the Stman, the Self or Soul, the essential part of the living 
being. These two views are not mutually contradictory. Death remains, as 
a very disagreeable experience — no less disagreeable if it must be under- 
gone more than once — even tho it does not destroy the Soul but only 
brings it over into a new existence. What pleasure can man take in wealth, 
power, and offspring, if this sword of Damocles is constantly hanging over 
him, threatening to deprive him of all, and to launch him upon some new 
and untried existence? Moreover, that future existence may be no better 
than the present one. Possibly under the influence of popular animism, 
which sees “souls” similar to the human soul in all parts of nature, the 
future life is brought down from heaven to this earth. And so, in the early 
Upan4ads, we find quite definite statements of the theory of rebirth or 
transmigration, which was to remain thru all future time an axiom to 
practically all ffindus. According to this, the Soul is subject tq an indefinite 
series of existences, in various material forms or “bodies,” <dther in this 
world or in various imaginary worlds. The Bhagavad Gitft Expresses this 
universal Hindu belief in the form of two similes. It says that me existence 
follows another just as different stages of life — childhood, young manhood, 
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and old age — follow one another in this life.* Or again, just as one lays off 
old garments and dons new ones, so the Soul lays off an old, worn-out body 
and puts on a new one.^* One of the oldest Upani§ads uses the amile of a 
grass-leech, which crawls to the end of a blade of grass and then ‘^gathers 
itself together” to pass over to another blade of grass; so the Soul at death 
^‘gathers itself together” and passes over to a new existence.^ 

The Upanisads also begin to combine with this doctrine of an indefinite 
series of reincarnations the old belief in retribution for good and evil deeds 
in a life after death; a belief which prevailed among the people of Vedic 
India, as all over the world. With the transfer of the future life from a 
mythical other world to this earth, and with the extension or multiplication 
of it to an indefinite series of future lives more or less like the present life, 
the way was prepared for the characteristically Hindu doctrine of karma” 
(kartnan) or “ deed.” This doctrine, which is also axiomatic to the Hindus, 
teaches that the state of each existence of each individual is absolutely con- 
ditioned and determined by that individual’s morality in previous existences. 
A man is exactly what he has made himself and what he therefore deserves 
to be. An early Upani^ad says: “Just as (the Soul) is (in this life) of this 
or that sort; just as it acts, just as it operates, even so precisely it becomes 
(in the-ncxt life). If it acts well it becomes good; if it acts ill it becomes evil. 
As a result of right action it becomes what is good; as a result of evil action 
it becomes what is evil.” ** In short, the law of the conservation of energy 
is rigidly applied to the moral world. Every action, whether good or bad, 
must have its result for the doer. If in the present life a man b on the whole 
good, hb next existence b better by just so much as hb good deeds have 
outweighed hb evil deeds. He becomes a great and noble man, or a king, 
or perhaps a god (the gods, like men, are subject to the law of transmigra- 
tion). Conversely, a wicked man is reborn as a person of low position, or 
as an animal, or, in cases of exceptional depravity, he may fall to exbtence 
in hell. And all this b not carried out by decree of some omnipotent and 
sternly just Power. It is a natural law. Itoperatesof itself just as mudi as 
the law of gravitation. It b therefore wholly dispassionate, neither merciful 
nor vindictive. It is absolutely inescapable; but at the same time it never 
cuts off hope. A man is what he has made himself; but by that same token 
he may make himself what he will. The soul tormented in the lowest hell 
may raise himself in time to the highest heaven, simply by doing right. 
Perfect justice b made the basic law of the universe. It b a principle of 
great moral grandeur and perfection. 

* ii. 13 - 
ii. 22 . 

“ Bfhad Aranyalm Upani$ad, 44.3. 

'* Ibid., 4.4.5. 
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The Upani^ads go farther than this in anticipating later Hindu views 
of the Soul’s progress. One of the earliest of them contains this passage: 
“This Spirit of Man consists simply of desire. As is his desire, so is his re- 
solve; as is his resolve, so is the deed {karman) that he does; as is the deed 
that he does, so b that (fate) which he attains unto.” The root of action, 
and so the determining cause of man's future fate, is his “ de«re.” It follows 
that if man’s desires can be properly regulated, he can be led to his true goal. 
This remains a fimdamental tenet of later Hinduism. 

It might seem that the glorification of the Soul as the center of the uni- 
verse should be a comforting and inspiring thought. And, indeed, the 
Upanisads and later Hindu works describe the perfections of the Soul in 
inspiring and even ecstatic terms. But the practical effect of all this upon 
the Hindu attitude towards our present life was just the opposite. It only 
served to emphasize the contrast between the Soul and all that is not Soul, 
that is, all material or empiric existence. “Whatever is other than That 
(the Soul) is evil,” says an early Upanisad.*'* Soon this crystallizes into a 
definitely and thoroly pessimistic view of life. All existence, in the ordinary 
empiric sense, is inherently worthless and base and evil. Pleasures are both 
tranatory and illusory. Death is not only an evil in itself, which threatens 
us at every moment, but also it leads only to further existence, that is, to 
further misery. True joy and peace can only be found in the Self. 

Accordingly, the perfected man k he whose desire is the Soul, whose 
desire is satisfied, who has no desire” (other than the Soul; that is, who is 
free from ordinary, worldly desires),** who “is beyond desire, has dispensed 
with evil, knows no fear, is free from Sdirow.” “ As long as a man is affected 
by desire (other than the desire for the Soul’s perfection, which, as just 
indicated, is the same as having no desire), this leads him to “resolve” and 
to “action,” which must have its fruit in continued material existence; and 
all material existence is evil. 

The estate of this perfected man is most commonly described as attain- 
ment of, going to, or union with the One — which may be called Brahman, 
or the Atman (the Self or Soul), or some synonym. It is not non-existence, 
according to the Upani^ds; for the soul is immortal, and cannot cease to be. 
It is sometimes even declared to be a conscious state; but this is immediately 
qualified by sa}dug that tho the soul still has the faculties of seemg, knowing, 
and so on, there is no object for these faculties to act upon, so that after all 

“ Ibid., 4.4.5. 

“ Ibid., 3.4.2. 

** These include, typically, sensual desires of all kinds, and desire for continued exist- 
ence in rebirths. ; 

'* Brhad Arapyaka Vpani^d, 4.4.6; 4.3.22. 
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it is to all intents and purposes a state of unconsciousness.’^ As the soul is 
one with the universal subject, than which there is then no other, there can 
be no object, and hence no activity of the senses or mental faculties. So at 
other times the texts plainly say “ there is no consciousness after death (for 
the perfected soul).” They treat it as similar to the state of deep and 
dreamless sleep, which is indeed at times said to be a temporary union with 
the One, and so a foretaste of that perfected condition.’* It is natural that 
such a state should be associated with bliss; for while the waking man has 
no recollection of consciousness or anything else as having existed in sound 
sleep, still he awakes from it feeling refreshed and perhaps with a vague 
impression of having been in some sort of remote and happy state. At any 
rate, the Upanisads leave no doubt that there is in this union with the One 
a total cessation of desires, of evil, of sorrow — in short, of ordinary, em- 
piric, worldly existence, which is characterized by desires, evil, and sorrow. 
But not content with that, they describe it as a state of pure and ecstatic 
bliss, infinitely surpassing all human joys, indeed far exceeding the power 
of man to conceive it.*® 

Later Hindu religions and philosophies call this state by the well-know’n 
name nirvdifa. This means “extinction,” orig^ally of a fire or flame; then 
of the flames of desire, as the cause of continued rebirth. Some later sects, 
such as the Buddhists, have been represented as meaning by it also literal 
extinction of life, of existence in any form; but with more than doubtful 
propriety. At any rate, even in Buddhist texts nirvSt^a is described as a 
state of blissful ecstasy. It makes no difference if, with the later SS^tphhya, 
one denies the world-soul and merely regards the perfected individual souls 
as existing separately, independent of each other and of matter; still the same 
descriptions are used. All the later variations in metaphysical theory (some 
of them adumbrated in the Upanisads) make no difference in the view of 
the perfected state as a kind of pure and — so to speak — unconscious con- 
sciousness, and transcendent bliss. The Bhagavad Gita uses the word nir- 
several times, generally in the compound brahtnanirvdtfa, “extinction 
in Brahman,” or “the extinction which is Brahman.” More commonly it 
uses vaguer terms to describe the goal which means salvation — such ex- 
pressions as “perfection,” “the highest goal,” “the supreme state” or “My 
(God’s) estate.” Or it simply says “he attains Me (God),” or “he attains 
Brahman”; that is, the perfected man becomes united with God or with 
Brahman. Details as to the nature of that state are w'holly w'anting in the 
Gita, if we except such vague expressions as “that highest station of Mine, 
to which having gone one does not return, is not illumined by sun or moon 
or fire ” *’ - implying that it shines by its own light. We are not told how 

Ibid., 4.5.15; 4.3.23 6 . •• Ibid., 4.3.10 ff. 

*’ Ibid., 4 S «3- *• Ibid., 4-3-32. 33- 


*' 15.6. 
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the Glt& regarded the state of a man who had gained this position. All that 
seems dear is that it was regarded as some sort of real existence, not as 
total and absolute annihilation. 

The way to attain this state of perfection, as to attain anything dse, is, 
according to the usual Upanisad doctrine, by true knowledge. Knowledge 
is the mag^c talisman that opens all doors. He who knows anything, controls 
it; and so, he who knows the supreme truth thereby becomes master of it, 
and gains the highest state. “He who knows that supreme Brahman, tmto 
Brahman he goes.”” Similar expressions appear constantly thruout the 
whole Upani^ literature. This comes as near as anything to being a uni- 
versal doctrine of the Upanisads. It is furthermore a doctrine which is of 
fundamental importance in all later Hindu thought. All the later systems 
make it their prime business to point the way to human salvation; and one 
may say in general that their methods are primarily and originally intel- 
lectual, or, perhaps better, intuitive. They teach that man shall be saved 
thru the realization of the supreme truth. In their formulations of that 
truth they differ, of course, among themselves; that is the reason for the 
plurality of systems. But they usuaOy state, or at least imply, the omnipo- 
tence of knowledge; and conversely they usually emphasize the fact that 
ignorance (aoidyd) is the root of evil. Characteristic of them all is the Bud- 
dhist formula, which says that ignorance b the cause of desire; desire leads 
to action; and action must have its fruit, as we have seen, in continued ex- 
btence, all of which is evil. 

Even good deeds are still deeds, and must have their fruit, according to 
the doctrine of “karma.” And to attain the summum bonum man must get 
rid of all deeds, of all karma. Therefore, while most if not all Hindu systems 
teach a practical morality ^ they also teach that no degree of morality, how- 
ever perfect, can lead to final salvation. In this, too, they are anticipated by 
the Upani§ads. The perfect soul is “beyond good and evil.”” Neither 
good nor evil can affect him. At times the Upanisads seem even to say or 
imply that when a man has attained enlightenment, he can do what he likes 
without fear of results. This somewhat dangerous doctrine is, however, not 
tyiHcal, and is probably to be regarded only as a strmned and exaggerated 
manner of saying that the truly enlightened soul cannot, in the very nature 
of things, do an evil deed. If he could, he would not be truly enlightened; 
for “he who has not ceased from evil conduct cannot attain Him (the At- 
man) by intelligence.”” This is similar to the Socratic notion that the 
truly wise man must inevitably be virtuous. The diffesence is that the 
Upani^ads regard even virtue, as well as vice, as transcended by perfect 

” Mundaka Upani^, 3.3.9; Kau$Itaki Upani^d, i. 4. 

** Kausltaki Upanisad, 1.4; compare Bfhad Arapyaka Upani$ad,, 4.3.33, etc. 

M Kat^ Upanisad, 3.34. 
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knowledge; the possessor thereof passes beyond both, and rises to a plane 
on whidi moral terms simply have no meaning. Morality applies only in 
the world of karma, the world of ordinary empiric existence, which the en- 
lightened man has left behind him. In the final state of the perfected man, 
as we have seen, there can be, strictly speaking, no action; so how can there 
be either moral or immoral action? The attitude of the Upanisads, and fol- 
lowing them of most later Hindu systems, is then that morality has only a 
negative importance, and in the last analysis none whatever, in man’s strug- 
gle for salvation. Immorality is a sign of imperfection; it can only be due 
to the prevalence in the soul of ignorance, causing desire, leading to action 
and rebirth. It must be got rid of. But it will fall away of itself with the 
attainment of true wisdom. And no amount of good deeds will bring that 
wisdom which alone can lead to release. Good deeds result in less unhappy 
existences, but that is all; salvation is release from all empiric existence. 
This does not prevent the teaching of a system of practical ethics, for the 
guidance of those who have not yet attained enlightenment. In actual 
practice, most Hindu sects inculcate very lofty moral principles; and many 
of them devote much attention thereto. But theoretically, at least, su(^ 
things do not concern their fundamental aims. 

Yet at times morality is spoken of as if it had a positive, if only qualified, 
value in preparing the soul for the reception of enlightenment. The fact is 
that the strictly intellectual or intuitional position is hard for the ordinary 
man to master. He needs the encouragement of more concrete aims, or 
helps toward the final aim. Many of the later sects recognize this, either 
implicitly or explicitly, and so do not hold strictly to the position that 
“Imowledge,” that is, immediate perception of the metaphysical truth, is 
the sole and exclusive means of salvation. Even the Upani^s do not quite 
do this, tho they come closer to it than many later systems. Despite the 
popular and even primitive background of their intellectualism, its relation 
to the old idea of the magic power of knowledge, the speculation of the 
Upanisads in its highest forms reached a point which must have placed it 
out of touch with the beliefs of most of the people. “Knowledge” of the 
abstract truth about the Soul proves a very different matter from “knowl- 
edge” of the things which are the ordinary aims of magic, when the human 
being tries to grasp it. Any man can “ know ” the “ name ” of his enemy, or 
of the disease whidi afflicts him, and by that “knowledge ” can seek to cast a 
spell over them. But only a rare thinker can “know” the absolute meta- 
physical Truth, so that it is an ever-present illumination of his whole being,** 

** “By a rare chance may a man see him (the Soul); by a rare chance likewise may 
another declare him; and by a rare chance may another hear (oO him. But even when 
he has heard (of) him, no one whatsoever knows him.” Bhagavad Giti, ii. 29; quoted 
from Katha Upanisad, 2.7. 
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and this is what he must do in order to have the true "knowledge” that 
brings control of his own soul, of his destiny — the “ knowledge” that means 
salvation. For ordinary human nature, there is needed a process of educa- 
tion, of discipline, which shall lead up to this enlightenment. Various sects 
make use of morality in this way, as a preliminary help. It purifies the soul 
and prepares it for enlightenment. Many Upani^ad passages imply such a 
position, at least by saying that the wicked cannot hope for true knowledge 
— even tho other passages speak of knowledge as a sort of magic power by 
which one “sloughs off sin, as a snake sloughs off its skin.” * 

There are other preliminary steps or practices which various sects regard 
as useful in preparing the soul for the reception of the enlightenment which 
will finally bring release. And in some of the later Hindu sects these preUmi- 
nary steps become so prominent that they obscure, or almost obliterate, 
what was originally the true goal — the attainment of metaphysical knowl- 
edge. Of these avenues of approach to knowledge, which however occasion- 
ally lead off into seductive bypaths, the chief, in addition to righteous 
conduct, are two. One is devotion to the personality of some god or prophet, 
who is regarded as a kind of personal savior or helper on the way to salva- 
tion. The other is the practice of asceticism in some form or other, regarded 
as an approach to a state of inaction (and so to the ideal, since all actions 
lead to rebirth), and also as helping to prepare for enlightenment by freeing 
the individual from attachment to the world, by gradually conquering the 
natural desires of the flesh. 

The first of these two secondary methods, as we may call them, plays a 
very small r6le in the older Upanisads. The Upanisads recognize no prophet 
who could occupy the place which the Buddha holds for his followers as a 
personal Savior, quite analogous to the places of Jesus and Mohammed in 
Christianity and Islam. And most of them, particularly the earliest, do not 
speak of the One — Brahman, or Atman, or the Existent, or whatever they 
call It — in sufficiently personal terms to make it easy to treat It as ex- 
ercising grace in saving men, or as the object of any very personal devotion 
on the part of men. But for the Bhagavad Gita, which is frankly monotheis- 
tic,® the case is very different ; and we shall find that in it the “grace of God ” 
is repeatedly spoken of as singling out His elect and bringing them to salva- 
tion by His divine choice. And no means for attaining salvation is more 
emphasized in the Gita than bhakli, “devotion” to God, or fervent love of 
Him. Originally, no doubt, this devotion was to lead to knowledge, intel- 
lectual enlightenment, and so to release. But the intermediate step is often 

" Praina Upani$ad, S S- 

** This is certainly a reasonable statement in dealing with a work in wkich the principal 
speaker is represented as an incarnation of the Supreme Deity; altho there are not want- 
ing in the Gita, as we shall see in Chapter VI, passages in which the First Principle seems 
to be spoken of in impersonal, monistic terms. 
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lost sight of in the Gita and in similar later works; they not infrequently 
speak of ecstatic love of God as leading immediately to absorption in Him, 
which is their conception of salvation. It is interesting to note, then, that 
even this position, contrary tho it is to the usual spirit of the Upanisads, 
finds expression in them, and precisely in two of them which were pretty 
certainly known to the author of the Gita. One speaks of enlightenment as 
coming ‘‘by the grace of God,’’ and recommends “devotion” {bhakii) to 
Him as a means for attaining it.^* The other speaks of “ beholding the great- 
ness of the Soul {atman) by the grace of the Creator {dhatar),'^ and shortly 
after this the same text, not even using the term “Creator” or “(iod,” or 
any other personal expression for the Supreme, says that “this Soul (atman; 
here the Universal Soul) is not to be altaiyu'd by instruction, by intellect, 
or by much holy learning; He is to be attained only by him whom He 
chooses; for him He reveals His own form.” 

The other “secondary method” of gaining enlightenment, the method 
of withdrawal from the world by some form of asceticism, is more compli- 
cated in its histor>'. In the oldest periods of Vedic speculation we hear 
much of what is called tapas. Already in the great monistic hymn of the 
Rig Veda, 10.129, the One is produced out of the primal chaos by the 
power of iapas. The word means literally “ heal and in cosmogonic connec- 
tions it undoubtedly suggests the creative warmth that is symbolized by the 
brooding of a bird over its eggs. Belief in the development of the universe 
out of a cosmic egg appears not infrequently in early Hindu cosmogonies, 
and with it is clearly associated belief in tapas, warmth, as a force of cosmic 
evolution. But in religious language the same word had the figurative 
meaning of “religious, devotional fervor.” It is the inspiration of the priest 
or holy man. It was thus nearly related to the notion of brahman^ the holy 
word as the quintessence of religious spirit. It is possible that it had a 
partly physical connotation in this sense, too; the religious fervor prob- 
ably was sometimes brought on or increased by physical exertion; and even 
the sacrificial ritual itself, being performed over the sacred fire, resulted 
in literal, physical “heat” for the ofliciating priests (the texts refer to 
this specifically). For these various reasons Ihe power of iapas, “warmth” 
or “fervor,” is prominently mentioned in early Vedic cosmogonies as a 
cosmic force. Sometimes it is made a sort of First Principle itself. More 
often the Creator is spoken of as “exercising tapas^' in creating the universe. 

But about the time of the early Upanisads the word tapas began to acquire 
a new connotation. From this period seems to dale the development in 

** SvetfiSvatara Upani^ad, 6.21, 23. This is a comparatively late Upani^ad, probably 
not much older than the Giti; there are various good reasons for believing that it was 
known to the Git&’s author. 

•• Katha Upani§ad, 2.20. The Gita has several verbal quotations from this Upani§ad. 

w Ibid., 2.23. 
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India of a recognused dass of hermits or monks, moi who renounced the 
world and lived a life devoted to meditation or some form of asceticism. The 
prominence of such people in later India is well known. They do not appear 
dearly in the early Vedic texts; and their appearance in large numbm is 
certainly related to the growth of world-weariness among the Hindu intel- 
lectuals, which accompanied and signalized the general views of life out- 
lined in this chapter. If ail ordinary life is vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
the only hope of salvation lies in knowledge of the Soul, which is to be at- 
tained thru mystic contemplation, naturally the intelligent man will be in- 
clined to turn his back on the world and devote himself to a more or less 
hennit-like existence. There are, moreover, very spedal reasons for asceti- 
dsm. Actions lead to rebirth; so inaction, or the nearest posdble approach 
to it, withdrawal from the world, is desirable. Furthermore, as we have seen, 
desires are the root of evil, because they enchain man to the things of this 
life, and distract his attention from his true goal. He must, therefore, seek 
to overcome his desires. One way of doing this is to avoid the objects of 
desire as much as pos.sibIe, by living a solitary life, preferably in the wilder- 
ness. Another way is by positive acts of self-repression, even self-torture, 
to “mortify the flesh” and reduce it to subjection. Another is by means of 
self-hypnosis to induce a state of trance, or half-trance, in which one may 
attain nearly complete, if only temporary, freedom from the distractions of 
the world, and a sort of approach to the “unconscious consdousness” of 
union with the One. All of these varying forms of ascetic austerities have 
been more or less practised by many Hindu sects, sometimes in very extreme 
forms. They are all suggested by the expression tapas, “heat, fervor,” as 
it is used in the Upanisads and later. As so used the word contains both a 
physical and a “ spiritual ” connotation. Physical, in that many ascetics en- 
gaged in often very strenuous exertions, or deliberately subjected themselves 
to the heat of the sun and of lire, to subdue their physical passions. “Spirit- 
ual,” in that their theoretical aim, at least, was always to produce the 
desired religious fervor or ecstasy thru which they hoped to gain enlighten- 
ment. In theorx', all such practices were only a means, the end being en- 
li^tenment. They prepared the soul for this end by subduing desires and 
indudng a spiritual attitude favorable to the reception of enlightenment. 
But in this case, too, as in the case of the theory of divine grace and devotion 
to the Deity, the means became the end in some later sects, which came to 
think of salvation as resulting directly from asceticism, not from enlighten- 
ment brought on by asceticism I'here are sects which teach that salvation 
is sure to come to onj^ who starves himself to death — the ne plus ultra of 
ascetic practice. This extreme, however, is exceptional.** - 

** In popular belief ascetic practices came to be regarded as a ineans of acquiring 
all sorts of supernatural or magic powers; just as knowledge (the acquisition of which 
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We see, then, that the word tapaSy “fervor,” had both a physical and a 
“spiritual” aspect in both the early Vedic speculations and their later suc- 
cessors, but that there was a change in the connotation on each side. The 
Upani^s took up the early word for “fervor” or “warmth” and rein- 
terpreted it in terms of their own views. Common to both periods is the 
use of the primarily physical term to characterize a certain type of religious 
life, tho a different type in each period. The early use of the term in cos- 
mogonic connections may also be presumed to have contributed to the use 
of it in the Upanisads as a tentative definition of the First Principle, or a 
means of knowing it. (“Seek to know the brahman by fervor [austerity, 
tapas\\ brahman is fervor [austerity]!”)®* Not a few Upani^d passages 
speak of attaining the dtman thru tapas, either alone or in conjunction with 
other potencies. For them, however, it remains a subordinate matter, on 
the whole. The sentence just quoted is not at all typical of their general 
attitude. In this respect the Bhagavad Git3. agrees with them. Indeed, the 
usual attitude of the Gita is definitely opposed to asceticism; it seeks to 
justify participation in normal, worldly life, tho with qualification. Only 
rarely does it speak in terms which seem to recommend withdrawal from the 
world.®* 

To ?!iinimarize this chapter: the Upani^ds show us the beginnings of the 
fundamental principles of later, classical Hinduism. These may be grouped 
under three general headings. First, pessimism: all ordinary life is evil. 
Second, transmigration, with the doctrine of karma: living souls are subject 
to an indefinite series of lives, all more or less like this life, the condition of 
the individual in each being determined by his moral conduct in previous 
existences. Third, salvation: the only hope for release from this endless 
chain of evil existences is (primarily) by “knowledge,” that is, intuitive 
realization of the supreme metaphysical truth; as preparations or aids to 
the attainment of this knowledge are recognized morality, devotion to a 
supreme personality, and ascetic austerities, altho all of these are usually 
kept in a quite subordinate position in the Upani^ds. In various later sects 
one or another of them at times assumes such importance as to obscure the 
original means of salvation, “knowledge.” Except in this last respect, 
virtually all Hindu sects and philosophies agree regarding these basic postu- 
lates, however much they may differ on other matters. 

was the theoretical object of ascetic practices) was understood by the vulgar in terms oi 
magic power. Some of the later systems of philosophy which attach great importance to 
austerities are not free from this degradation of the principle. 

“ Taittiriya Upani§ad, 3.2 ff. 

" See Chapter VII. 



CHAPTER IV 

Fkehistory of the God of the Bhagavad GTta 


It could hardly be expected that the popular interest would be gripped by 
Upani$adic thought. It was too speculative, too abstract, to appeal to 
any but a small proportion of the population. The great mass of mankind 
demanded, as always, a p'‘rsonal, quasi-human god or gods to worship; it 
could not be satisfied by mystic contemplation of a nameless Soul, even 
if it be the Soul of the universe. Some more acceptable outlet for the re- 
ligious feeling of the people had to be provided; and there is good reason to 
believe that it was provided. Unfortunately, the evidence about it is 
mostly indirect and secondary. We can judge of it, for the most part, only 
from its traces in such later works as the Bhagavad Glt&, which dearly 
presuppose a considerable development of popular religion, distinct from 
the higher thought of the Upanisads but contemporary therewith. In the 
Gita these two streams are blended. We have no records that show us the 
popular beliefs of that period in a pure form. 

For this reason, it is scarcely possible to attempt any extensive recon- 
struction of those popular beliefs. The principal thing to be said about 
them is that they were certainly theistic, and presumably tended towards a 
monotheism, of a more or less qualified sort. That is, presumably various 
local or tribal deities were worshipped in different parts of India, each oc- 
cupying a position somewhat similar to that of Yahweh among the Jews — 
each being regarded as the chief or perhaps the sole god of his people or 
tribe, tho the existence of the gods of other tribes was not denied. These 
local deities were, we may assume, of very different types and origins. 
Sometimes they may have been old gods of aboriginal, non-Aryan tribes. 
Sometimes they seem to have been local heroes, deified after death. 

Such a local deity must have been the Krsna who appears as the Supreme 
Deity, the “Blessed One,” in the Bhagavad Gita. He was apparently a 
deified local chieftain, the head of the V^ni clan. Indeed, he appears as such, 
in strictly human guise, in the greater part of the Mahkbharata. In the Gita 
he is still both god and man; an incarnation of the Deity in human form. 
We know nothing of the process by which he attained divine honors, nor of 
his earlier history as a god, before the Bhagavad GitE, which ^ probably the 
earliest work preserved to us in which he appears as such. Ija this work he 
has all the attributes of a full-fledged monotheistic deity, and at the same 
time, as we shall see, the attributes of the Upanisadic Absolute. In other 
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words, the popular God is philosophized into a figure who can appeal to 
both the higher and the lower circles of the population. Therein lies the 
strength of Rrsnaism in later India; it is many-sided enough to satisfy the 
religious requirements of almost any man, whatever his intellectual or social 
status may be. 

The Upani^s themselves are not entirely free from quasi-monotheistic 
touches, some of which may perhaps be interpreted as concessions to this 
same popular demand for a personal god. Especially interesting, and im- 
portant for later Hinduism, is the personalization of the philosophic term 
Brahman, as a name for the Absolute, which appears even in some of the 
earliest Upani§ads. The word brahman is primarily and originally neuter in 
gender, and remains so usually thruout the Upani^ds and the Bhagavad 
GitE; but occasionally it acquires a personality, as a sort of creating and 
ruling deity, and then it has masculine gender. It thus becomes the god 
Brahma, familiar to later Hinduism as the nominal head of the Triad con- 
sisting of Brahma the Creator, Visnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer. 
This trinity appears only in comparatively la^ Upani^ds, and no clear 
mention of it is found in the Bhagavad Gita, altho the Gita at least once 
refers to the masculine and personal Brahma, “ the Lord sitting on the lotus- 
seat.” ^ But this grammatical trick was not sufficient to satisfy the craving 
of the men of India. Even masculinized, Brahman-Brahm 3 . remained too 
bloodless to attract many worshipers. Later Hinduism pays lip-homage to 
him, but reserves its real worship for his colleagues, Visnu and Siva. 

Vi^nu and Siva, under various names and forms, are the real gods of later 
India. Siva-worship, tho certainly much older than the Bhagavad Glti, 
hardly appears therein,® and may therefore be left out of consideration in 
this book. But we must say a few words about Visnu, since he was identified 
with Krsna, the Gita’s God, or regarded as incarnate in Him. This identi- 
fication seems to me to appear clearly in the Gita itself.® 

Visnu was one of the gods of the Rig Veda, and probably, like most of 
them, a nature-god. He seems to have been a personification of the sun. 
But the Rig Veda contains a number of sun-gods (perhaps originally belong- 
ing to different tribes, or else representing different aspects of the sun’s 
power). Visnu is one of the less prominent and less important ones. He is 
distinctly a minor figure in the Rig Veda. We hear that he measures the 
universe in three great strides, which refer figuratively to the sun’s progress 

* xi. 15. 

* Siva, under various of his innumerable names, is however mentioned (e.g. x. 33). 

* A distinguished Hindu scholar, the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, thought that 
was not yet identified with Vi$nu in the GlUl, tho he was soon afterwards. See his 

wsm, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, page 13. But Kr$na is directly addressed as 
Vi$pu in xi. 34 and 30; and 1 do not believe that Vi$uu can here mean “ the sun.*' 
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acroas the sky. The third stride lands him in '*the highest foot-step (or, 
{dace; the word has both meanings) of Vi^u,” which means the zenith. 
This is thought of as the highest point in the tmiverse, and at times it is 
described as a kind of solar paradise, to which the spirits of the blessed dead 
may go. So in post-Rig-Vedic literature, we hear expresrions of the desire 
for attaining “Venn’s highest place.” So, also, in this period, Vi^^u is 
occasionally declared to be ‘‘the highest of the gods”; this is doubtless to be 
understood in a literal, physical sense, because Vi^nu’s abode is the ‘‘top of 
the world.” In the same period, we find very frequently the statement that 
“Vi^u is the sacrifice.” Why he should have been singled out for this 
honor, we cannot tell; there are other gods whose far greater prominence 
would seem to us to give them a better claim to be regarded as a personifica- 
tion of the ritual. But the frequency of the statement leaves no room for 
doubt that the priests of the “Middle Vedic” (Brahmana) period generally 
regarded Vi^nu in this way. And since, as we have seen, to them the “sac- 
rifice” was the central power of the universe, we see that from their point 
of view no higher compliment was possible. Evidently V4nu was acquiring 
a mudi more dignified position than he had in the Rig Veda. 

The Upani§ads add nothing to the history of Vi$pu. They — that is, 
the older ones, those which antedate the Gita — mention his name only 
three or four times, and quite in the style of the Middle-Vedic period. But 
suddenly, in the Gita and other contemporary writings, we find 'N^nu 
recogni^ as a supreme monotheistic deity, worshiped either under his 
own name, or in the form of various incarnations, the chief of which is 
Kr§^. This was at a time when the Vedic reli^on, as a whole, was nearly 
dead. Its gods no longer had a real hold on any class of the people. Their 
existence was not denied, but they were reduced to the rank of petty spirits. 
Even the once all-important sacrifices were largely falling into disuse. But 
if the ritual reKgion was perishing, the priestly class was not. By this time 
it was recognized as a definite and hereditary caste, the bralunanhood, 
which claimed the headship of human society. V^th this fact, probably, is 
to be coimected the identification of the god or hero Kr$na, and other popu- 
lar gods and heroes, with the old Vedic god Visnu. Thus a sacerdotal tinge 
was given to the thriving monothdsm which had such a hold on the mass of 
the people. Brahmanism stooped to conquer; it absorbed popular cults 
which it had not the strength to uproot. The simple and ancient device of 
identification of one god with another furnished the means to this end. 

It remains something of a mystery to scholars why Vi$pu, rather than 
some other Vedic deity, was selected for this purpose. Even after the de- 
vdopment described in the Icut paragraph but one, Vi^u is^by no means 
the most prominent god of the pantheon. Many steps in the long process 
have evidently disappeared from our sight. But probably- his frequent 
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identification with the sacrifice, and his growing eschatological importance 
as the ruler of a kind of paradise for the dead m his “highest place/* have 
something to do with it. 

We have, then, finally, a union of at least three strands in the mono- 
theistic deity of the Bhagavad Glt&: a popular god-hero of a local tribe, an 
ancient Vedic deity belonging to the hieratic ritual religion, and the philoso- 
phic Absolute of the Upani^ads. The blend is, as we shall see, by no means 
perfect. Especially the monistic, Upani^adic element is sometimes rather 
clearly distinguished from the theistic element or elements; the author of 
the GlUl himself underlines this distinction at times.* But for the most part 
it is hard to disentangle one from the other. 

* See Chapter VI, p. 48. 




SECOND PART 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA 




CHAPTER V 


Soul Ain> Body 

We saw that the Upani$ads center their attention on a search for the cen- 
tral, fundamental, and animating prindple of the universe, and of man; 
that these two objects of speculation are regarded in them as parallel, the 
universal macrocosm being compared to the human microcosm; and that 
this parallelism indeed turns into an identity, which results in an equation 
between the “ soul ” or real self of man and that of the universe. So frequent 
and striking are such expresrions in the Upani§ads that this is often, tho 
I think not without exaggeration, regarded as the prime motif of Upani- 
^ic thought. It is “knowledge” of this mystic truth which makes man 
omnipotent, makes him master of the universe, and so “free”; free, that is, 
from the limitations and annoyances of finite Vfe. 

In ^ite of the fact that the Bhagavad Gita is saturated with the at- 
mo^here of the Upanisads, this doctrine of theirs is not exactly prominent 
in it. It is not unknown to it; several passages in which it speaks of the 
human soul come very dose to that view.^ It would indeed be strange if 
it had avoided it altogether. It is curious enough that it has so nearly sup- 
pressed it, in view of its obvious debt to Upani^ic thought. The chief reason 
for the suppression probably lay in the fact that this monistic view was not 
easy to recondle with the ardent, devotional theism of the Glt3.. Even tho, 
as we shall see, the Glt3. regards God as immanent in all beings, and its author 
hopes for ultimate union with Him, stiU he seems to shrink from the bold 
assertion “I am God,” which requires more courage than the Upanisadic 
“I am Brahman,” amply because Brahman is impersonal and the Gitl’s 
God is definitely personal. Union with God is projected into the future, 
and is not put on a bads of equality between the soul and God.* Once the 
Giti speaks of the human soul as a part of God.* Generally God is a per- 
sonality distinct from the human soul, and superior to it. 

* ii. 17: “But know thou that That One (the human soul b lefened to) by whidi all 
this universe is pervaded is indestructible. Of this imperishable one no one can cause the 
destruction.” — ii. 34; “Eternal, omnipresent, fixed, immovable, everlasting b He (the 
human soul).” — xiii. 37: “Abiding alike in all beings, the supreme Lord (the human soul), 
not perishing when they (the beings) peibb, — who secs him, he (truly) sees.” 

* Some of the Christian mystics seem more courageous. Compare Angdus Sihsius's 

“Ich bin so gross wie Gott, 

£r bt wie ich so klein.” 

* XV. 7: “A part just of Me, becoming the eternal soul in living beingB,” etc. 
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The Upanisadic notion of the human soul is, however, clearly retained 
in the Gita, as far as concerns its individual nature. It is still the essential 
part of man, that which docs not perish at death. Indeed, the dignity and 
importance of the soul is brought out if possible even more strongly than is 
usual in the Upanisads, in one respect; namely, in the contrast that is em- 
phasized between the soul and what is not soul. This contrast is rather a 
minor matter in most of the Upani§ads. They are so charmed by the con- 
templation of the soul, which they find in everything, that they virtually 
ignore the existence of everything that is not soul,* or else brush it aside with 
the summary remark that “whatever is other than that (the soul) is evil.”^ 
At any rate, most of them are not enough interested in the non-soul to 
speculate much about its nature. The GitS, on the other hand, has definite 
theories about the structure of the non-soul or body, — largely inherited, 
to be sure, from older times, and to some extent hinted at in certain of the 
Upanisads These are used to contrast the body with the soul; and the 
comparison, of course, is much to the advantage of the soul. Thus in the 
opening part of the dialog, Kr^na instructs Arjuna that he should not grieve 
for the soul, because it is immortal, and inaccesable to the sufferings which 
afBict the body. “It is declared that these bodies come to an end; but the 
Embodied (Soul) in them is eternal, indestructible, unfathomable.”® “He 
(the soul) is not born, nor does he ever die; nor, once being, shall he ever- 
more cease to be. Unborn, eternal, everlasting from oldest times, he is not 
slain when the body is slain.” ’’ 

We find, in fact, that the Gita’s most usual and characteristic position 
is definitely dualistic. There are two eternal principles, eternally distinct 
from each other: “soul” (usually called purusa, “man, person, spirit”; 
sometimes dltnan, “self”; other synonyms also occur), and what may per- 
haps be called “non-soul” rather than “body,” since, as we shall see pres- 
ently, it includes what are among us commonly regarded as “mental ” facul- 
ties; the usual Hindu terra is prakfti, “nature, material nature, matter.” 
The soul is absolutely unitary, undifferentiated, and without qualities; not 

* Some scholars say that they even deny the real existence of anything other than the 
soul, as certain schools of the later Vedanta philosophy do. I do not agree with this view. 

* Bfhad Arapyaka Upani$ad, 3.4.2. 

* ii. 18. 

^ ii. 20. Gimpare also ii. 11, 25, 30. It is painful to have to add that this doctrine is 
here applied to a justification of war, and of killing in general; since the soul cannot be 
killed, and the body does nut matter (and since, moreover, it must die in any case, ii. 26, 
27). “therefore fight,” says Kr$pa (ii. 18). A charitable explanation would be that this 
is a concession to the dramatic situation of the poem, as inserted in the Mahabharata ; 
and this could be supported by various texts in the Gita which arc distinctly hostile to 
violence. But we shall see that there are other ethical, as well as metaphysical, incon- 
sistencies in the GitE. See Chapter XI. 
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subject to any change or alteration, and not partidpatiug in any action. 
Material nature, or the non-soul, is what performs all acts. It assumes mani- 
fold forms, and is constantly subject to change — evolution, devolution, and 
variation. 

The variety of material nature is expressed in two ways. First, it is 
composed of three elements called gunas, that is, “threads, strands,” or 
“qualities”:* namely, saUva, “goodness, purity”; fq;<w, “passion, activity”; 
and tamos, “darkness, dullness, inactivity.” Mingled in varying propor- 
tions, these three “ strands ” or qualities make up all matter. Preponderance 
of one or another of them determines the character of any given part of 
material nature.* But material nature includes what with us are often 
called the “mental” faculties of living beings, particularly of man. This is 
made clear in one passage in the GitSL,'* where we find a second and much 
more elaborate statement, of the constituents of material nature — or 
rather, this time, of its evolvents; for, tho this is not clearly stated here, it 
is obvious that we are dealing with an evolutionary theory which is very 
fanuliar in contemporary and later Hindu philosophy. According to this, 
out of the primal, undifferentiated “matter” develops first the faculty of 
consciousness or will (the term, buddhi, approximately covers both of Uiese 
Englii^ terms); then the “1-faculty,” the organ of self-consciousness (ahatfi- 
kdra) ; then the thought-organ {manas, sometimes etymologically translated 
“mind”), which mediates between sense-perception and the self-conscious- 
ness, and is regarded as the function of a special, “inner” sense-organ; with 
it the faculties of the ten sense-organs,** five intellectual (of sight, smell, 
hearing, taste and feeling) and five organs of action (of speech [function of 
the speech-organs], grasping [of the hands], locomotion [of the feet], evacua- 

* The word is probably both concrete and abstract in the GiU; the gutuu are both 
material “constituent elements,” like strands of a rope, and qualifying characteristics. 
No dear distinction was made at this time between these two things (d. Oldenberg, 
Upanishaden utid Buddhismus, ist ed., p. 317 f.; ad ed., p. 188 f.). The later Sfiipkhya 
philosophy insists that the gut^ are physical, constituent parts of matter, not what we 
call qudities. .\nd this certainly fits the primary and literal meaning of the word guna, 
“strand (of a rope).” Yet its figurative meaning of “quality” is also very familiar in 
the Gita’s time. 

• The results of the preponderance of each of the three “strands” in various parts of 
Prakfti are set forth in some detail in the Gita, xiv. 5-18, and the whole of chapter xvii. 
Generally speaking, the theory is that the best and highest forms of matter or nature 
are those in which satlva, “goodness, purity,” predominates; in the worst and lowest 
forms tamas, “darkness, dullness,” predominates; the predominance of rajas, “activity” 
or “passion,” is found in a large variety of forms whose ethical values are mostly inter- 
mediate or indeterminate. 

“ xiii. s, 6. 

** The Gita seems to include both the physical organs and their functions in the same 
verbal expressions. I shall not here discuss the later Hindu usage. 
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tion, and geoeraticm); also the five ** subtle elements,” the abstract essences 
of the material objects (or as we say, reversing the direction, stimulants) of 
the five sen^ (sound, as the object of hearing, etc.); and finally the five 
gross elements, earth, air, fire, water, and ether.’* All of these forms of 
material nature — twenty-four in all, including the “undifferentiated” 
form — are alike composed of the three above-mentioned “strands” 
(gu^as), in varying proportions. It will be seen that the two classifications 
ate not inconsistent, but cross one another, the one being, so to q>eak, 
vertical, the other horizontal. 

It is, as I have said, only “material nature” or “matter” that acts. 
“Actions are performed entirely by the strands (guttas) of material nature. 
He whose soul is deluded by the 1 -faculty imagines that he is the doer.” ” 
That is, owing to the confusion created by the activity of the organ of self- 
consdousness — which is part of matter, not of the soul — one imagines that 
“he” himself (his soul, his real self, or dtman) performs actions. “But he 
who knows the truth of the separation (of the soul, on the one hand, from 
both) the strands (of matter) and action (on the other), knowing that (in 
any action) it is (not the soul that acts but) the strands of matter that act 
upon the strands, is not enthralled.” ” “And who sees that acts are exclu- 
sively performed by material nature alone, and likewise that his soul does 
nothing, he (truly) sees.” “The disciplined man who knows the truth 
shall think: * I am not doing anything at all,* whether he be seeing, hearing, 
touching, smelling, eating, wal^g, sleeping, breathing, speaking, evacuat- 
ing, gracing, opening or closing bis eyes; he holds fast to the thought that 
it is the (material) senses -that are operating on the objects of sense.” 
“When the Beholder (the soul) perceives that no other than the strands (of 
matter) acts and knows that wUch is above the strands, he goes unto My 
estate.” ” 

What, then, is the function of the soul? As the passage last quoted 
indicates, it “beholds” the activities of matter, passively, and without 
participation. “Passively” in the sense that it has no relation to those 
activities at all; not in the sense that it is affected by them, for its true, 
fundamental nature is just as free from the effects of action as from its 
performance. “The Lord (the soul) does not receive (i.e., reap the fruit of) 

** I shall refrain from describing the precise stages of this evolutionary process as set 
forth in the later S&ipkbya philosophy. It is not dear to what extent they had been 
formulated in the time of the Glt&. One verse of the Gita (iii. 43) lists a few of these 
“evrdvents” in dimactic order, but without asserting any genetic relationship, — in 
fact, pethi^M unifying rather that none exists, since the “highest” nq^ber of the series 
is there the Soul, which is elsewhere dearly stated to be unrelated to matter. 

“ iii. 37. 
iii. aS. 

** xiii. 39. 


» v.8,9. 
^ xiv. 19. 
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any one’s nor yet (of) his good deeds.” “Swords cut him not, fire 
bums him not, water wets him not, wind dries him not. He cannot be cut, 
he cannot be burnt, he cannot be wet, nor yet dried. Eternal, omnipresent, 
fixed, immovable, everlasting is he (the human soul).” Elsewhere the 
soul is called the “knower” of matter: “This body is called the Field. He 
who knows it (i.e., the soul), him those who know the truth call the Field- 
knower.” *® The soul, then, merely looks on and “knows” matter and its 
acts, but has no real connection with them. 

And yet, incon^tentiy as it seems at first sight, the soul is spoken of 
as experiencing pleasure and pain, which result from material contacts and 
processes. “Know that both material nature and the soul are eternal; 
know that both the modifications (or ‘evolvents,’ viz. will, l>faculty, organ 
of thought and other sense-organs, and subtle and gross elements) and the 
strands (gut^as) spring from material nature. Material nature is declared 
to be the cause of effects, instrumentality, and agency; the soul is declared 
to be the cause of enjoyment (i.e., experiencing) of pleasure and pain. For 
the soul, residing in material nature, enjoys the strands {gunas) that are 
bom of material nature. Its attachment to the strands is the reason for its 
various births in good and evil stations.” ” The key to the seeming incon- 
sistency (which is really due to a certain laxity or inaccuracy in the passage 
just quoted) is indicated in the last sentence, the thought of which is more 
fully expressed in another passage, where it is said that the soul “draws 
(to itself) the (five) senses, with the organ of thought as the ^th, which 
rest in material nature. . . . Making use of hearing, sight, touch, taste, 
and smell, and the organ of thought (all of which are really material), it 
pursues the objects of sense. Fools do not perceive that it (the soul) is at- 
tended by the strands {gunas, of matter) when it is passing out or remaining 
fixed (in the body) or enjoying (experiencing, viz. the objects of sense). 
Those whose eye is knowledge see this.” “ It is only because the soul is as- 
sociated with matter that it “enjoys,” or rather (it would be more accurate 
to say) seems to “enjoy,” material processes. “Those who are deluded by 
the strands (gunas) of material nature are enthralled in the actions of the 
strands.”** In other words, it is, strictly speaking, not the soul that “en- 
joys” — experiences — anything. That it seems to do so is due to the con- 
fusion caused by the organ of self-consciousness, the “I-faculty,” which is a 
product of material nature and really quite disconnected with the soul, and 
from which in turn spring all the sense-organs and their objects. Were it 
not for this, the soul would perceive that it has no relation whatever to the 
activities and sufferings of matter. Since to the Gltk the general ICndu 

*' xiii. 19-21. 

** XV. 7-ia 

** iii. 29. 


•• V. IS. 

>• ii. 23, 24 
*• zui. 1. 
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pessimistic view of life is axiomatic, it follows that this enjoyment” is in 
reality naught but evil and suffering, and that the association of the soul 
with matter is a bondage. Goodness (so/hia), activity (pasaon, rajas) and 
darkness (tamas), — these strands, springing from material nature, bind in 
the body the immortal soul.” ** It is only the unenlightened man whom they 
can bin^ .When one attains true enlightenment, that is, realization of the 
true nature of the soul and matter and theif fundamental independence of 
each other, then, by virtue of this perfect, mystic knowledge, he obtains 
release; his sou! transcends matter and is freed from it for good and all, and 
he is freed from the chain of rebirths. ‘‘Who thus understands the soul and 
material nature together with the strands (of the latter), — in whatever 
state he may be, he is not (to be) born again.” “The Embodied (Soul), 
transcending these three strands (of matter) that spring from the body, 
freed from birth, death, old age, and sorrow, attains immortality (here a 
poetic expression for nirvatfo).”^ “Mentally abandoning all actions (that 
is, taking no interest in any action which the body may perform), the Em- 
bodied (Soul) sits at peace, in control, in his nine-doored citadel (the body), 
and neither acts nor causes action at all.” ” 

Note that this is a distinctly anthropomorphic dualism. As we have 
already seen, it is characteristic of Hindu speculation that it thinks of the 
whole universe in human terms; this was particularly true of the Upani§ads, 
and remains true, generally speaking, of all later systems. This attitude 
assumes various forms. The Gita says: “All creatures whatsoever, motion- 
less (inanimate objects and plants) or moving (animals), are produced by 
the union of the Field (material nature) and the Field-knower (the soul).” ** 
This seems to attribute to all nature not only “mental” faculties, will, self- 
consdousness, and thinking organ, which are parts of material nature and 
its primary evolvents, but also a soul that is distinct from material nature. 
Some Hindu sects — particularly the Jains — clearly and definitely accept 
the extreme implications of this theory, and believe that even inanimate ob- 
jects are inhabited by souls, which are subject to transmigration like animal 
souls. Other Hindu systems do not carry it as far as that, at least in definite 
statements. But to all of them man is the only part of the universe that 
really counts. Animals (usually plants also) are to them potential humans; 
and the rest of the world they virtually ignore in their speculations. We 
need not condder here the extreme idealistic monism of Saipkara's Ved&nta 

** xiv. 5. 

“ xiii. as. 

* xiv. ao. 

” V. 13. We shall have more to say of the various means of salvation found in the 
Glt& in Chapters VIII and IX. 

•* xiii. a6 
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philosophy, according to which there is only One that truly exists, namely 
Brahman, the world soul, with which the human soul is re^y identical; all 
else is illusion (rndyd), existing only in appearance, as a mirage, and not in 
reality. This system developed long after the Glt&, as it seems to me, altho 
it claims to be founded on the Upani§ads. In a sense it is founded on them; 
it is only the logical conclusion, or extreme application, of their doctrine 
that the essential part of man is one with the essential part of the universe. 
But the Upani^s did not say “the non-soul does not exist.” They only 
tended to ignore its existence or its importance — to wave it aside as un- 
worthy of their conaderation; they were not interested in it. Thb explains 
why the Upanisads could be made the baas for such diametrically oppoate 
systems as the monism of Saqihara’s Ved^ta on the one hand and the Giti’s 
dualism on the other. The latter was reduced to more systematic forms by 
the later S&iphfaya and Yoga philosophies, both of which recognize the reality 
and independence of soul and matter. They differ on the existence of God, 
which is accepted by the Yoga but denied by the Saqihhya.** The Gita agrees 
with the Yoga in this respect. All of these views derive from the Upanisadic 
speculations centering about the hxunan soul; aHd all agree that the non- 
soul, or material nature, is something from which tlie soul should utterly 
detach Uself , whether it really exists (Gita, Saipkhya, and Yoga) or is merely 
illusory (Samkara’s Vedanta). 

** Or rather by certain representatives of the later SSipkhya, which have been, a little 
hastily, taken as t>’pical of the whole school. As a matter of fact, a theistic SSipkhya has 
probably always existed, and was certainly known late as well as early. 



CHAPTER VI 


Tta: Natum: of God 

We have spoken of the nietaph}rsics of the Gltk as dualistic, as recogninng 
two fundamental principles, the soul and the non-soul (body, or material 
nature). But it is impossible to read far in the GitS. without finding that 
this description does not fully represent its author’s metaphyrics, at least 
in his most typical mood. It leaves out of account his idea of God, which 
is as it were superimposed upon the dualistic system outlined in the last 
chapter. 

How does God fit into this system? Is He a sort of third prindple, 
higher than the other two and distinct from them? So we are told at times, 
perhaps most clearly in the following passage: “There are two spirits ^ here 
in the world, a perishable and an imperishable one. The perishable (i.e., 
material nature) is all beings. The imperishable (i.e., the soul, spirit) is 
called the immovable (unchangeable). But there is another, a supreme 
Spirit, called the Highest Soul (Paramitman), the Eternal Lord who enters 
into the three worlds and supports them.” * Here the Supreme Soul, God, 
is definitely set off against the individual soul and matter, as a third princi- 
ple. Somewhat similarly in another passage, we first have a statement of the 
ordinary dualism: “This body is called the Field; him who knows it (the 
soul) those who know the truth call the Field-knower ” — which is immedi- 
ately followed by this: “Know that I (God) am the Field-knower in all 
Fields.” » 

But even in these very .passages let it be noted that God, tho in a sense 
something other than either material nature or the individual souls of men, 
is at the same time regarded as immanent in them. “Whoso sees Me in all 
and all in Me, for him I am not lost, and he is not lost for Me. Whoso, at- 
taining to (belief in) oneness, reveres Me as located in all beings, he, the 
disciplined, tho he may abide in any possible state, abides in Me.” * “At- 
taining to (belief in) oneness I” Thus thru its God the Gita seems after all 

‘ The word used is puruja, literally “man,” which elsewhere means strictly “soul” 
and is not applied to the b<^y or material nature; yet here the “perishable spirit” can 
obviously mean nothing but prakirli, material nature. This is an example of the loose 
language of the G!ta which often reminds us that we are reading a mystic poem, not a 
logical treatise on metaphysics. 

* XV. i6, 17. 

' xiii. 1,2. 

* vi. 30, 31. 
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to arrive at an ultimate monism. The essential paxt, the fundamental 
element, in every thing, is after all One — is God. “There is nothing else 
that is higher than I (beyond, outride of Me) ; on Me this All is strung like 
necklaces of pearls on a string.”*^ “Also the seed of all beings, that am I. 
There is no being, moving or motionless, that is without Me.” ' “I am taste 
in water, the light in the moon and sun, the sacred syllable Om in all the 
Vedas, sound in the ether, manliness in men. The goodly odor in the earth 
am I, and brilliance in the fire; I am life in all beings, and austerity in ascetics. 
Know Me as the eternal seed of all creatures. I am the intelligence of the 
intelligent, the majesty of the majestic.” ^ God is the animating principle in 
everything; it is He that “makes the wheels” of the universe “go ’roxmd,” 
that acts in all natural activities and processes: “The Lord abides in the 
heart of all beings and makes all beings go around by His mysterious |x>wer 
(tndyd), as if they were fixed on a (revolving) machine (that is, probably, 
like puppets in a puppet-play).”* “The splendor of the sun that illumines 
the whole world and the splendor that is in the moon and in fire, know that 
to be My splendor. Entering into the earth I s^port (all) beings by My 
power; becoming the juicy soma I make all plants to grow. Becoming fire 
(as the principle of digestion, regarded by the Hindus as a ‘cooking’ by 
bodily he^t) T enter into the bodies of animate creatures, and, joining with 
the upper and nether breaths, I digest their food of all four sorts. I have 
entered into the heart of every man; from Me come memory, knowledge, 
and disputation (in reasoning). I. alone am the object of the (sacred) knowl- 
edge of all the Vedas; I am the author of the Vedanta (the Upani^ads, the 
summation of the esoteric doctrines of the Vedas), and I too am the sole 
knower of the .Veda.”* So, of course, God is repeatedly declared to be the 
Creator, Supporter, Ruler of all that is; the origin and dissolution of the 
universe,'® “both death that carries off all and the origin of creatures that 
are to be,” " “both immortality and death, both the e.xistent and the non- 
existent,” '* “ the beginning and the middle and the end of beings.” '* 
Such words lead to the question of the existence of exnl and how to recon- 
cile it with the belief in an all-embracing God. Everx’ theistic religion has 
its difficulties with the problem of evil. In describing the manifestations 
of God in the universe, the (iita. quite naturally, tends to emphasize the 
good side of things; but at times it does not shrink from including the 
evil also. Since all comes from God, it seems ini{X)ssible to deny that origin 
to anything. “Whatsoever states of being there are, be they of the nature 
of goodness, passion, or darkness (the three gunas or strands of matter, 
as set forth in the last chapter), know that all of them come from Me 

" X- 34- 
“ ix. ig. 

” X. 30, X. .^2. 
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alone.*’ ^ In another passage, God is dedared the source of all “psydiic** 
states and experiences, good and bad alike, tho the good predominate in the 
list: “Enlightenment, knowledge, freedom from delusdon, patience, truth, 
sdf-control, peace, pleasure, pain, coming-into-being, passing away, fear, 
and fearlessness too; harmlessness, indifference (equanimity), content, 
austerity, generosity, fame, and disrepute — the states of creatures, of all 
various sorts, come from Me alone.” More definite recognition of the 
oii^n even of evil in God is found in this: “I am the gambling of rogues, 
the majesty of the majestic; 1 am conquest, 1 am adventure (of conquerors 
and adventurers) ; I am the courage of the courageous. ... I am the vio- 
lence of conquerors, I am the statecraft of ambitious princes; I too am the 
taciturnity of things that are secret, I am the knowledge of the learned.” “ 

If even in these passages we seem to find a tendency to slur over the evil 
of the world and its necessary relation to a quasi-pantheistic God, in other 
places the Gitfl feels it necessary to qualify its semipan theisn by definitely 
ruling out evil .from God’s nature. Thus to a passage in the seventh chapter 
which is strongly suggestive of pantheism, and which I quoted on the pre- 
ceding page — “I am taste in water, etc.; I am the intelligence of the in- 
telligent, the majesty of the majestic” — there is added this significant 
verse: “ I am the strength of the strong, free from lust and passion’, I am desire 
in (all) beings (but) not (such desire as is) opposed to righteousness.’* ” Thus 
the Gits streng^ens its appeal to the natural man, or to “common sense,” 
at the expense of logic and consistency. 

This stricture (if it be considered a stricture) seems to me not unfair, 
even tho I doubt whether it can be said that the Gita ever commits itself 
to absolute pantheism. It undoubtedly comes very dose to it, as in some 
of the passages I have quoted. That God is in all, or all in God, it frequently 
says; and hence we may fairly ask whether God is also in that which is evil 
(or it in Him). But this is not exactly saying that God is all, that God is 
identical with all and all with God, there being no remainder on either side. 
Suc^ a definitely pantheistic statement is not, I think, to be found in ^e 
(Bta. Certainly we find many expressions which seem to deny it. And that 
in two ways. In the first place, God’s nature may be limited by the exdu- 
aon of certmn parts of the universe or forms of existence. And secondly, 
God is spoken of as extending beyond the universe, as induding more than 
“all brings.” 

As to the first point, the word “limited ” as applied to God’s nature is my 
own, and would undoubtedly have been strenuously repudiated by the 
author of the Gita. He would have said — indeed he does say again and 
again, in many different ways — that God i.s limitless, thak He indudes all 

** X- 36. 38- 
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forms. Yet we have seen that at times he feels compelled to deny that God 
manifests Himself in certain forms of existence which are felt as morally 
evil; altho at other times he swallows even this dose. Whatever terminology 
one uses, the fact remains that the Gita, repeatedly manifests a tendency to 
find God only in the best or highest forms of existence. The worse and lower 
forms are at least implicitly left out. This tendency is so natural as to be 
almost inevitable in a writer who is, after all, pervaded by a spirit of ardent, 
personal theism — however tinged with quasi-pantheism. Philosophically, 
the doctrine that God is in all leaves a loophole which can be stretched to 
admit a good deal. God is the soul, the essential part of everything; this 
may be interpreted as meaning the highest or noblest part of everything. 
Now lay the emphasis on the word fart, and the trick is turned. Any entity 
may be regarded as a part of some larger whole, just as any entity (except 
perhaps, for the time being at least, the modem proton and neutron) may 
be treated as a compound whole and analyzed into parts. By choosing 
your “whole” and making it sufficiently inclusive, God can be found in 
some “part” of every “whole,” and yet excus^ from responsibility for any- 
thing that would seem unworthy of Him. Sudh a background seems needed 
to account for such passages as the long series of verses found in the tenth 
chapter,** in which God is identified with {onlyi) the first, highest, or best, 
of every conceivable class of beings: “Of lights 1 am the sun ... of stars the 
moon, of Vedas the SSma Veda, of gods Indra (the king of the old Vedic 
gods), of sense-organs the thought-organ ... of mountains Mount Meru,” 
and so forth indefinitely. 

On the other hand, the Gita’s theism differs from pantheism also in that 
it regards God as more than the universe. “Whatsoever creature possesses 
lordliness or majesty or greatness, know thou that every such creature springs 
from a fraction of My glory, . . . With one part of Myself I remain the sup- 
port of this entire universe.” ** “I am not in them (all beings); they are in 
Me.” “ By Me all this world is permeated, by Me whose form b unmani- 
fest. All beings rest in Me; and I do not rest in them.” ** In the next verse 
after this last, the author retracts even this statement; it is tOo much to 
say even that the world is in God: “And (yet) beings do not rest in Me; 
behold My divine mystery ! My self is the support of beings, and does not rest 
in beings; it is the cause of being of beings.” The dictum that the First 
Principle is more than all existing things, that the universe is only a fart 
thereof, is at least as old as the “Purusa” hymn of the Rig Veda,** in wUch 
the entire universe is derived from only one-quarter of the cosmic Purusa or 
“Person.” 

« ix. 4 - 
*• ix. s. 
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This is by no means the only point in which the QtE’s fucture of God 
shows relations with older formulas for the First Principle. While, as we 
have seen, the older q)eculations, so far as we know them, tend to imper- 
sonal and non-theistic formulations of the One, still many of the expres- 
nons which they use in describing that One can quite well be applied to a 
personal God; and they and amilar expressions are so applied in the GlUl. 
Many of the Git&’s descriptions of God sound as if they were taken bodily 
from the Upanisads. Thus: *‘Thou art the Supreme Brahman, the Supreme 
Station (or Li^t), the Supreme Purifier; the eternal Puru^a (* Person,’ 
Spirit), the divine, the Primal God, the Unborn Lord.”“ “The andent 
Seer, the Governor, finer than an atom . . . the Establisher of all, whose 
form is unthinkable, the Sun-colored, who is beyond darkness.” ** “I am 
the father of this world, the mother, the establidier, the ancestor. . . . The 
goal, supporter, lord, witness, dwelling-place, refuge, friend; the origin, 
dissolution, maintenance, treasure-house, the eternal seed (of all).”^ The 
term Brahman, favorite expression in the Upani;ads for the Absolute, is 
frequently found in the GUH; and often it is hard to say whether the author 
means to identify Brahman with God or not. The fact doubtless is that, as 
set forth in Chapter IV, the Upani§adic Brahman has contributed largely to 
the Glut’s notion of God, wMch has absorbed it along with other, more 
theistic elements. As a rule, no dear distinction is made between them. 
But in one or two places the GitS. shows a realization of a possible difference 
of opinion as to whether the Supreme is personal or impersonal. And, most 
interestingly, it definitely recognizes both beliefs as leading to salvation, — 
that is, as in seme sense or other true, or at any rate not wholly false; altho 
it prefers the personal theory. “Arjuna said: ‘Those devotees who thus with 
constant disdpline revere Thee, and those who revere the Imperishable, the 
Unmanifest (i.e., the impersonal Brahman), which of these are the best 
knowers of discipline?’ The Blessed One replied: ‘Those who fix their 
minds upon Me and revere Me with constant discipline, pervaded with 
supreme faith, them I consider the best-disciplined. But those who revere 
the Imperishable, Indescribable, Unmanifest, Omnipresent, and Unthink- 
able, the Iimnovable, Unchangeable, Immutable, — restraining completely 
all their senses, and keeping their minds indifferent in all circumstances, de- 
voted to the welfare of all creatures, - - they too reach Me after all. Greater 
is the toil for those who fix their minds on the Unmanifest. For the unmani- 
fest goal is hard for embodied creatures to attain.’ ” ^ Could we ask for any 
clearer proof of the thesis set forth in Chapter IV? The abstract, impersonal 
Absolute of the Upanisads was more than the mind of the averjige man could 
grasp. The Gita represents a sort of compromise between th^t speculative 
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religion and popular theology. It provides an “easier way” to salvation, 
without denying the possibility of salvation to those hardier intellects which 
chose the more laborious, abstract path. We shall see later that in other 
ways, too, the Gita, tries to save men the trouble of mental exertion. It is 
quite characteristic of it to regard intellectual methods as difficult and un- 
necessary. It is “easier” for the ordinary man to worship a personal, 
anthropomorphic Deity than to fix his attention on an impersonal Absolute. 
So the Gita, while allowing man to choose, recommends the belief in a per- 
sonal God. 

Elsewhere the impersonal Brahman is more or less distinctly subordi- 
nated to the personal God. Thus the following description is quite Upani- 
^ic, except for the single phrase in which the Brahman is described as 
“ruled by Me”; “The object of knowledge I will now set forth, knowing 
which one gains immortality; the beginningless Brahman, ruled by Me;** 
it is declared to be neither existent nor non-existent. It has hands and feet 
on all sides, eyes, heads, and faces on all sides, hearing on all ades, in the 
world; it permanently envelops everything. It has the semblance of the 
qualities of all the senses, but is free from all the senses; it is unattached, 
and yet it bears all; it is free from the strands, yet it experiences the strands 
(of material nature). Both without and within all beings; immovable and 
yet moving; because of its subtility it cannot be known; it is both afar off 
and near. Both undivided and as it were divided, it resides in (all) beings; 
it is to be known as the supporter of beings, and it is their consumer and 
their originator too. It, too, is called the light of lights, that is beyond 
darkness; knowledge, and the object of knowledge, and what is to be reached 
by knowledge; it is settled in the heart of all.” *• The impersonal Brahman 
is nominally granted all the dignity which the Upanisads claim for it — and 
yet it depends on the personal God. “ For I am the foundation of Brah- 
man ! ” *** Other passages in which the Brahman is spoken of as the Supreme 
Soul, the One that is in all creatures, or the “Possessor-of-the-Field,” leave 
us more or less uncertain as to just how the author would have formulated 
his thought if hard pressed. “When one perceives that the various estates 
of creatures are ail fixed in One, and that it is just from that One that they 
spread out, then he attains Brahman. Because it is without beginning and 
free from the strands, this eternal supreme Soul {atman), even tho it resides 
in the body, docs not act, nor is it stained (affected, by actions). As the 

** Literally, “having Me as the chief”; it is hard to determine the precise nuance of 
the phrase, but it seems to me to imply some subordination of the Brahman to “Me” 
(God). Others, by a different division of words, exclude the reference to “Me” from 
this passage. But xiv. 27, quoted below, is unambiguous and proves that my interpreta- 
tion is at least possible. 
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omnipieaent ether, because of its subtility, is not stained, so the Soul, re- 
siding in every body, is not stiuned. As the one sun illumines this whole 
world, so the Possessor-of-the-Field illumines the whole Field (material 
body).” Is this impersonal, Upani^adic monism? Or is the One implicitly 
thought of under a personal, theistic guise? Or, as in the foregoing, is God 
the “foundation” of It? In a preceding verse “ we were told that “I (God) 
am the Field-knower in all Fields”; this suggests that^the “Possessor-of- 
the-Field ” is regarded as the personal God. Again: “But higher than this 
(world of perishable beings) is another, eternal being . . . which perishes not 
when all beings perish. (This) unmanlfest is called the eternal; they call it 
the highest goal, which having attained they do not return; it is My supreme 
station (or, lighi). This supreme spirit {purusa) is to be attained by ringle 
devotion; within it all beings rest; by it this universe is pervaded.” ** Again, 
we might think that we were reading a non-theistic Upani^, but for the 
little phrase, “it is My supreme station (or, light).” Does this mean some- 
thing else than that “Brahman is God”? Let the mystic answer. The fact 
seems to be that the author attempts to avoid careful definition of these 
terms. Or, to put it otherwise, he does not feel able to get rid of the Upani- 
sadic Absolute, but he strives, perhaps unwittingly, to color it with his per- 
sonal theism. 

Elsewhere the theory of man as a dualism, a combination of “soul” and 
“body” or “material nature,” leads to a macrocosmic dualism in which 
God, the Soul of the Universe, is set over against the cosmic or universal 
Prakfti, “Material Nature” as a whole, which is then spoken of as God's 
body, as it were — God’s material nature. So God too is dualistic; He has 
a double nature, a “ lower ” or material, and a “ higher ” or spiritual. “ Earth, 
water, fire, wind, ether, thought-organ, consciousness, and I-f acuity: thus 
is divided My material nature, eight-fold. This is (My) lower (nature). 
But know My other nature, higher than that. It is the Soul by which this 
world is sustained.”^* And just as the material nature of man confuses and 
deceives him, so that he thinks that what is really matter is himself (liis 
soul), so he confuses God’s body — manifest material nature — with God’s 
unmanifest Self. “Deluded by these conditions of existence, composed of 
the Three Strands (guifos, of material nature), this whole world fails to know 
Me, who am superior to them and eternal. For this is My divine illusion 
{nUtyi, trick, piece of jugglery), composed of the (three) strands, hard to 
get past. Those who resort solely to Me penetrate beyond this illusion.” ** 
“Foo lish men conceive Me, the Uttmanifest, as having become manifest. 
They do not know My lugher nature, everlasting and suprem^.” 
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The adherents of the Ved&nta philosophy interpret such passages as 
meaning that material nature is “illusion*' (mdyd) in. the sense that it does 
not really exist. I believe they are wrong. The Gita only means that the 
Soul — universal Soul or God as well as individual soul — is utterly distinct 
from material nature or body; the “illusion” consists in the apparent blend- 
ing of the two. The wise man should realize the distinction ; but this does not 
imply the nonexistence of either. In my opinion the word mdyd did not ac- 
quire its Vedantic sense of “world-mirage” until long after the Gita’s time. 
The reality of material nature is clearly indicated in many passages in the 
Gita. Thus it accepts the doctrine of evolution and devolution of all nature 
at the beginning and end of successive world-eons, a theory which is familiar 
in Hindu cosmogonic speculations, and makes God the “overseer” of the 
process, and His material nature the world-stuff out of which all material 
creatures evolve and into which they devolve. “All beings pass into My 
material nature at tlic end of an eon, and at the beginning of (the next) 
eon I send them forth agadn. Resting upon My own material nature, 1 send 
forth again and again this whole host of bein^, which is powerless (by it- 
self), by the power of (My) material nature. . . . With Me as overseer, 
material nature creates the world of moving and unmoving beings. This is 
the cause by which the world revolves.” ” This same process of successive 
creations in successive eons is alluded to elsewhere and is there treated as 
wholly material, not even as supervised by the Supreme Soul, which how- 
ever is mentioned in the following verses®* as “higher than all that”; He 
does not perish when all beings perish at the end of an eon. But there is no 
suggestion in any of these passages that material nature is in any sense 
unreal. 

In another very curious and interesting passage this creative activity is 
treated as a sexual relation between God, as the Supreme Soul (the male 
principle), and the female principle of inert or receptive matter. Instead of 
an evolution of beings out of matter independently of the Supreme Soul, or 
with Him merely as “overseer” of the process, the Supreme Soul or God 
“plants the germ” in the womb of nature, and from this union all beings 
evolve. But here — most curiously — the cosmic matter is not called by 
the usual name of Prakrti, material nature, as wc should expect (altho 
this term would be peculiarly appropriate to such a connection, since the 
word prakfti is grammatically of the feminine gender), but instead is called 
Brahman, which has neuter gender! “My womb is the great Brahman; in 
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it I plant the geim. Thence comes the origin of all beings. Whatsoever 
forms ori^nate in all wombs, of them great Brahman is the womb (mother) ; 
I am the father that furnishes the seed.” Brahman may be an equivalent 
for Prakrti, material nature, in another passage also: “Whoso lays his 
actions upon Brahman and does his acts while avoiding attachment (or 
interest in the results; compare Chapter VII), to him evil does not ding, as 
water dings not to a lotus-leaf.” ** The context here permits, without com- 
pelling, the view that Brahman means “material nature,” which is, as we 
have already seen, soldy respondble for all actions. In these passages a 
strange fate has overtaken the Upani^adic Brahman. Originally the Soul 
of the universe, it has been so far degraded as to be definitely deprived 
of all spirituality, and identified with the inert cosmic Matter, which is 
predsdy all that is not Soul. No more significant indication could be found 
of the Git&’s personal theism. For nothing could be dearer than the reason 
for this dethronement of the Brahman. It was impersonal; and so, logically, 
it must either make way for, or be absorbed by, the personal God of the Gita. 
Of these twc alternatives, the Gita, with the catholidty of the true mystic, 
chooses both, and neither. As we have seen in this chapter. Brahman (i) is 
absorbed into God, who assumes all its characteristics; (2) is differentiated 
from God and placed in some sort of subordinate position to Him, or made 
a lower manifestation of Him; and (3) still at times retains its andent 
prestige as the Absolute, the One-in-All. All these positions app>ear side by 
dde in the Gita. (Hten its references to the Brahman are so vague as to 
leave us in doubt as to just how the author was thinking of it for the mo- 
ment.* 

The whole material imiverse is, then, in some sense God’s'manifcst form 
or material nature. But of far greater practical importance, for the develop- 
ment of the religion taught by the Gita, is this further fact, that God, by 
the exerdse of Us mdyd or “mysterious power,” can and does take on em- 
piric, personal existence as an individual being in the world of beings. 
“Tho I am unborn, tho My Self is eternal, tho I am the Lord of Beings, I 
resort to My own material nature and take on (empiric) being, by My own 
mysterious power.” This b of course a cardinal doctrine of the Gita. 

* xiv. 3, 4. " V. 10. 

* There is no dear indication that the Gita knew the theory of the TrimOrti, the 
supreme triad consisting of Brahma (as a masculine deity, the Creator-Ood), Vi$9u, and 
Siva, which is familiar in later Hinduism. Only once does the word Brahman in the Gita 
have masculine gender unmistakably ; in some of its occurrences the formf are ambiguous 
and could be either masculine or neuter, but when unambiguous it is al^ys neuter ex- 
cept in a single instance. In that one occurrence (zi. 15) the god Brahipa is mentioned 
merely as one of the numerous beings that appear mystically manifested in the vision of 
the Deity’s supreme form as revealed to Arjuna, in the eleventh chaptef. 

iv. 6. 
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Kr^na, the principal speaker in the dialog, is himself such an incarnation of 
the Ddty. He is not the only one; God appears upon earth again and again, 
to accomplish His purposes. And His purposes are expressed in the follow- 
ing famous verses: “For whenever right languishes, and unright shows its 
head, then I send Myself forth. To save the righteous, to destroy the wicked, 
to establish the right, I come into being in age after age.” God conde- 
scends to become man Himself, for the benefit of mankind. This is the be- 
ginning of the famous system of avatdrs or incarnations of God, which became 
so characteristic of later Vi^nuism and a prime source of its strength. No 
Christian community needs to be told how such a doctrine of a loving God 
who is bom upon earth to save the world can conquer the hearts of men. 

Of course, God appears in such an incarnation not in His true, supernal 
form. That form is not only invisible to the eye of man, or even of the 
(popular) “gods,” but also unknowable to their minds. “I know all beings 
that have been, that are, and that shall be; but no one knows Me.” ^ “The 
throngs of the gods know not My origin, nor the great seers {fskis ) ; for I am 
the starting-point of the gods and the great s6ers altogether.” ” None but 
God Himself knows Himself, says Arjuna: “All this I hold to be true, that 
Thou tdlest me; for neither gods nor demons know Thy manifestation, O 
Blessed One. Thou Thyself alone knowest Thyself by Thyself, O Supreme 
Spirit, Cause of being of Beings, Lord of Beings, God of Gods, Lord of the 
World.” But as a special act of grace, granted to the few whom God 
elects, and who serve Him with pure devotion. He may reveal His Supreme 
form. This He does to Arjuna, in the famous eleventh chapter of the GitS., 
the climax of the poem — after first giving him a supernatural power of 
sight, since his natural eye could not behold the marvel.'** The mystic 'vision 
is revealed by a pure act of God’s grace. No amount of pious rites and per- 
formances can win it; it is granted only to the chosen of God, and, we are 
told, to Arjuna first of all mankind. “I in My grace have shown thee, 
Arjuna, this supreme form of Mine, by My own mysterious power; this 
majestic, universal, infinite, primeval form, which has not been seen before 
by any other than thee. Not by the Veda, by sacrifices or study, nor by 
almsgiving or rites or severe penance, can I be seen in this form by any other 
than thee in the world of men.” ‘® As to what Arjuna saw — of course, 
words fail utterly to describe it. It is the mystic’s direct 'vision of God. The 
greater part of the eleventh chapter of the Glti is devoted to the confessedly 
vain attempt to describe this indescribable. The ecstatic language of the 
description is hard to transfer to another tongue. Even in externals the 
passage differs from its surroundings; instead of the sober meter of most of 


iv. 7, 8. 


« 
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the poem, it breaks forth into more daborate lytic measures, which Sir 
Edwin Arnold imitates in his English version. The vision is described as 
“made up of all marvels.” “If the light of a thousand suns should sud- 
denly burst forth in the sky, it were like His glory.” ^ “Arjuna beheld 
the whole world there united, and yet infinitely divided, in the form of the 
God of Gods.” ” Therein were contained all creatures, the gods (Brahmk 
and the rest), all the seers, the supernatural race of serpents, and all other 
beings; “ there was neither beginning nor middle nor end to I£s form;** the 
sun and moon are His eyes. His face is flaming fiire, He bums the whole 
world with His radiance.” And so on. We recognize the type of ecstasy 
which so many mystics of all times and lands have told of, and which, they 
all agree, can only be realized at first hand, not described in terms compre- 
hensible to another unless the other be a brother-mystic who has himself 
enjoyed the experience. 

•• n. II. 

“ xi. la. 

•* xi. 13. 

** Here occurs the only unmistakable reference to the masculine God Biahm& that 
is found in the GIUI. 

•» xi. IS. 

** xi. 16. 

” xi. 19. 



CHAPTER Vn 


AcnON AND Rebixth 

Tbe metaphyseal views set forth in the last two chapters are to be under- 
stood as based upon or joined with the structure of general Hinduism which 
was briefly explained in my third chapter. It never occurred to the author 
of the Glt& to question the doctrines of pessimism, rebirth under the control 
of karma or “action,” and salvation thru ultimate release from that round 
of rebirths. To him they are not so much points to be proved as underlying 
principles, which are axiomatic in quality. In emphasizing the immortality 
of the soul he compares the succesSve lives of an individual to successive 
states (childhood, maturity, old age) in one life, or to changes of garments: 
“As in this body childhood, young manhood, and old age come to the Em- 
bodied (Soul), so It proceeds to other bodies. Th§' wise man is not confused 
in this.” ^ “As, la3dng aside wom-out garments, a man takes on other, new 
ones, so V^ying aside wom-out bodies the Embodied (Soul) enters into other, 
new qiies.' * These existences are, of course, all bodily ones; and that means 
that they are subject to all the ills that afflict the body. For if, as we have 
seen, tbe Soul is in reality independent of the body, it is only the enlightened 
soul which succeeds in realizing this independence, in perceiving that what 
affects the body does not affect him. As long as, deluded by the material 
organ of self-consciousness, the “I-faculty,” he imagines that he acts and 
suffers, so long he is enthralled, enchained in the round of existences. It b 
often stated, and always implied, that this chain is an evil, — that all bodily 
exbtence entaib misery. Rebirth is called “ the home (or source) of misery.” ’ 
What results in its prolongation is therefore evil; what leads to release from 
it is or should be the chief aim of man. He who has obtained this release goes 
to the perfect state, nirvdijui.* 

When it comes to the details of the theory' qf rebirth and release from 
it, the Hindu systems are less unanimbus, in spite of certain family resem- 
blances. Common to all of them is the doctrine of “karma” or “action, 
deed,” according to which, generally speaking, any action done must have 
its result, good or bad according to its moral quality, for the doer.' It fdl- 

* ii. 13. 

* iL 23 . 

* viii. 15. 

* On which see above, page 23 f . 

* We shall presently speak of the extent to winch thb principle is restricted in the 
teachings of the Gitt. 
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lows from this that in order to get rid of the chain of reincamation, one must 
somehow or other be released or excused from the normally inevitable con- 
sequences of his actions — even good ones. Otherwise, any actions performed 
must have their fruit in continued existence. 

The Glti itself tells us that, as a consequence of such reasoning, “some 
wise men say that (all) action is to be abandoned as evil.” ' Such people 
choose the path of world-renoimdng asceticism which has always had such 
an appeal to the men of India. In order to escape the effects of action, 
namely continued existence, they propose simply not to act — or to come 
as near to that ideal as possible. The ascetic life is advocated not only be- 
cause it iq>proximates a state of inaction and so tends directly to obliterate 
“karma,” but also because withdrawal from the world is a kind of insurance 
against being entangled in worldly desires, which lead man astray from his 
true goal, emancipation. There are passages in the Glt& itself which recom- 
mend ascetic methods, such as carefully regulating the breath, fixing the 
eyes on a spot between the eyebrows, avoiding the “external contacts” of 
the senses with the objects of sense, holding in check the senses, the organ 
of thought, and the consciousness or will, and so devoting oneself solely to 
emancipation.^ Even more explicitly and in greater detail another p>assage 
describe the ascetic practices of the “disciplined man.” “llie disciplined 
man should ever discipline himself, living alone in a secret place. . . . Ar- 
ranging for himself in a clean place a steady seat that is neither too high nor 
too low, and that is covered with a cloth and a skin and k«ia-grass, there 
he should concentrate his mind, restraining the activities of his thoughts and 
his senses, and taking his place upon the seat should practise discipline unto 
self-purification. Holding his body, head, and neck even and motionless, 
he should steadfastly gaze at the tip of his nose and not look to one side or 
another. Riding in the vow of chastity, his soul at peace and free from fear, 
restnuning his mind, his thoughts fixed on Me (G^), the disciplined man 
should sit absorbed in Me.” ^ 

These are not the only passages in which the GitS. uses expresaons which 
suggest a more or less ascetic point of view. Yet such passages are dcddedly 
rare in comparison with those which take the diametrically opposite posi- 
tion thkt one need not, indeed should not, renounce the world to live the 
life of a hermit, nor seek to refrain from actions. In general, the Gita, is 
reposed to asceticism or to renunciation of action as suc^. I suspect that 
this has been in large part responsible for its great influence. Altho the 
ascetic life has always appealed to more people in India, perhaps, than in 
any other land, still it has never been adopted in practice by more than a 
small minority. This is inevitable, in the nature of thinin. Asceticism is too 

• vi. 10^X4. 


• xviii. 3 . 


V. 87 , a 8 . 
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violently opposed to natural human tendencies. The Gita provides a re- 
ligious justification for continuing an approximately normal human life. 
Therein lies its strength. It does not ask the impossible; and yet it furnishes 
religious inspiration. It holds out the hope of salvation on terms which are 
not out of the reach of the great mass of mankind. And it provides for its 
scheme of salvation a philosophic background, based on commonly accepted 
Hindu postulates. 

As far as concerns the doctrine of “karma” or action as a cause of con- 
tinued existence, the Gita meets it in a very simple and convincing, and yet 
extremely clever, way. It reminds us that back of action lies desire or passion 
(either positive or negative, that is “love” or “hate”,'. It is passion that 
leads to actions, as we are told already in the Upanisads (see page 22), and 
still more emphatically in Buddhism and other classical Hindu systems. It 
is this that makes men interested in the results of actions. Now, the Gita 
maintains that since desire or passion is more fundamental than action, it is 
desire, rather than action, which is man’s enemy, and against which the 
preacher of religion must contend.* This not only seems very reasonable in 
itself, but it is quite in keeping with the general trend of higher Hindu 
religions 

But the Gita, is much more clear-cut and definite than most Hindu sys- 
tems in deducing from this proposition the inference that there is no bind- 
ing power in action in itself. If a man acts unselfishly, without interest in 
the result, the action has no effect on his fate; it leaves him free. “ The wise 
call him intelligent all whose undertakings are free from desire and purpose, 
whose actions are consumed in the fire of knowledge. Abandoning attach- 
ment to the fruits of action, ever content, independent, he performs (in 
effect) no act whatsoever even when he sets out to act. Free from wishes, 
with controlled thoughts and soul, abandoning all possessions, and perform- 
ing only acts of the body (not acting with the mind; that is, not feeling in- 
terest in his actions), he does not incur guilt. Content w'ith getting what 
comes by chance, superior to the ‘pairs’ (of opposites, as pain and pleasure, 
heat and cold, and the like), free from jealousy, indifferent to success or 
failure, even when he acts he is not bound. Rid of attachment, free, his 
mind fixed in knowledge, acting only as a religious duty, all his acts are de- 
stroyed (that is, have no binding effect).” Therefore one should act with- 
out interest in the result of the action, without “ desire or hate.” Indifference 
is the great desideratum. It is the same as inaction in effect. It guarantees 
freedom from the binding effect of “karma.” “IMioso neither loathes nor 
desires is to be regarded as having permanently renounced (action). For 
he who is free from the ‘ pairs ’ (of opposites) is easily freed from the bondage 
(of existence).” “ “He should not be delighted at attaining pleasure, nor 
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should he be distressed at attaining pain.” He should "hold alike pleasure 
and pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat.” ” 

As 1 have said, the Gita goes so far as definitely to oppose the quietistic 
life. It advises participation in action, in the affairs of life, tho always with 
an unselfish spirit. “On action alone let thy interest be fixed, never on its 
fruits. Let not thy motive be the fruits of action; but cleave not to inac- 
tion.” ** “Therefore perform ever disinterestedly acts that should be per- 
formed. For in performing actions di^tercstedly a man attains the high- 
est.” ** “ Whoso performs actions that should be performed, without interest 
in the fruits of action, he is the possessor of renunciation, he the disciplined 
man, and not he who (merely) abstains from (building ^e sacrificial) fires 
and from (ritual) acts.” It even goes so far as to hint at insincerity on the 
part of some renouncers of action, intimating that their thoughts may be 
more worldly than their actions; altho perhaps all that is intended is to 
onphasize in the strongest possible way the importance of the mental atti- 
tude, rather than of the physical act: “Whoso restrains his organs of action 
and ats pondering on the objects of sense with his mind, — his soul is 
deluded; he is called a hypocrite. But whoso restrdns his sense-organs with 
his mind, and with his organs of action engages in disdpline-of-action 
(disciplined action), unattached (to the fruits of action), — he is superior.” 
Harsh penance or self-torture, as practised by some extreme sects of Hindu 
ascetics, is especially reprobated as doing violence to God, who is within 
man’s person.** The true ascetic, according to the Gita, is he who “re- 
nounces” not actions, but selfish interest in actions: “Renunciation of 
actions due to desires is what the sages hold to be (true) renunciation. 
Abandonment of the fruits of all actions the wise call (true) abandonment.” 
Moreover, the ascetic position is an impossible one, since complete cessation 
of action is out of the que*stion; he who lives mitst act more or less.” God 
Himself acts, tho of course unselfishly; and of course He cannot be bound by 
action.” Without His action the world would not run; He keeps the uni- 
verse going and thus sets an example of unselfish action to mankind, and 
the noble man should follow this example, thus himself setting an example 
for the common herd.” Action is inevitable because it is material nature 

“ V. 20. 

« ii. 38. 

'♦ ii. 47. 

“ iii. 19. 

'* vi. I. On the attitude of the Gita towards established religion se^ my tenth chapter. 

" We shall have more to say of "discipline” in Chapter VIII. 

'* iii. 6, 7. 
xvii. 6. 

*• xviii. a. * iii. 20-25, especially 22; iv. 14; ix. 9. 

** iii. 8; xviii. ii. ** iii. 20 If. 
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that acts, thru the power of past actions which compel future actions as theu* 
result; to seek to oppose the irresistible power of nature is folly “Not by 
not undertaking actions does a man atttun to freedom from action, and not 
by mere withdrawal (ascetic renunciation) does he attain perfection. For 
there is no one whatsoever that lemmns even a single moment without per- 
forming actions. For eveiy man is forced to perform actions willy-nilly, 
by the strands (the three gunas) that spring from material nature.’* ^ 

But granting that man should perform acts, and should not try to remain 
inactive, the question still remains, what kind of acts should he perform? 
Of course, whatever he does should be done in an unselfish spirit, without 
hope of reward or fear of suffering; but this is not a sufficiently explicit guide 
in choosing between the manifold possibilities of conduct that lie open to 
man. The GitS. teUs us that “perfect action is called that which is obligatory, 
free from attachment, performed without desire or loathing, by one who 
does not seek the fruits thereof.’’** “Obligatory” here means, doubtless, 
required by reli^ous duty; this is supported by some other passages: “ Man- 
kind is bound by action, with the exception of^action whose object is re- 
ligious duty; ” perform action for that object, free from attachment (to its 
fruits).” ** Religious, charitable, and penitential acts are not binding but 
“purffymg,” and should be performed.** In other passages, however, 
“duty” clearly includes acts which cannot possibly, by any stretch, be in- 
cluded in this category. Thus the “duty” of a ksatriya, a member of the 
warrior caste, is to fight.** This is in keeping with a familiar traditional 
theory among the Hindus, according to which men have different natural 
duties according to the caste or station in life in which they are bom. The. 
performance of religious rites is the natural duty of brahmans; fighting (also 
giving of alms, protection of the people, and so forth) is that of warriors or 
nobles; conunerce and husbandry of the vaisya caste; service, of the Sudra 
caste, which theoretically consists of serfs. The Gita accepts this theorj'. 
and even devotes several stanzas to a definite statement of it, naive and 
primitive as it seems to us.** It says that a man should perform his own 

xviii. 60; iii. 33. ** iii. 4, 5. 

*• xviii. *3. 

^ The word here used means “worship,” or more literally “sacrifice”; but it is used in 
the Gita in a way which seems to include by extension any kind of duty enjoined by 
religion. 

** iii. 9: cf. iv. 33, “if one acts for religious duty, all his acts are wiped out.” 

** xviii. 3, s, 6. 

*• ii. 31* 

“ xviii. 41-44. 

*> As naive and primitive, let us say, as the theory that it is the natural duty of one 
man to work ten hours in a steel-mill, and that of another to spend five or six hours in 
a New York office managing the financial affairs of that mill and others. 
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native duty, that is, the duty which comes to him by birth, from the caste 
or station to which he belongs, “to which it has pleased God to call him,” 
“ even tho this duty be imperfect,” rather than attempt a duty that pertains 
to another social group.** Again, with a different turn, man is told to do the 
things that are commanded of God, throwing the responsibility on Him, and 
not seeking to question His wisdom. By so doing, man is freed from the 
bondage of “ karma.” ** It is sinful pride to refuse to obey God’s commands, 
thinking that you know better than God.** We may see in tliese various 
discussions of “duty,” as either innate in the social order or founded on 
divine commands, groping attempts to formulate definite answers to the 
very natural question, what concrete acts does “duty” require of man? 
But it is hardly possible to conceal the unsatisfactory nature of the Gita’s 
conclusions on this point. The writer, at least, cannot blame Arjima for 
inquiring: “If thou boldest the attitude of mind to be more important than 
action, then why dost thou enjoin me to do this savage deed, O Kysna? ” *• 
Why, indeed, should one fight and slay, even “ unselfishly ”? This eminently 
reasonable question is sliamelessly dodged by Kfsna; no real answer is given 
— perhaps because none can be given.®* And more often the Gita attempts 
no concrete definition of duty, but contents itself with saying that man 
should do his duty simply because it is his duty, and with perfect indifference 
to the results — reminding us of Kant’s categorical imperative. 

We must, however, refer to another attempt to define duty which the 
Gita repeatedly presents, and which not only furnishes a very high ethical 
standard, but is a logical deduction from the best Hindu metaphysics. If 
God is in all beings, if the soul or real self of all beings is One, it follows that 
“The wise look alike upon a learned and cultivated brahman, a (sacred) 
cow, an elephant, a dog, and an outcaste.”** All beings are one in God; 

” iii. 3s; xviii. 45-48. 

” iii. 30-3*. 

” xviii. 58, 59. 

'• iii. 1. 

” I have tried to put the best possible light on the Gita’s teachings in this regard, 
and have ignored for this purpose certain verses in which the “duty” to fight is enjoined 
upon Arjuna on still lower grounds, as on the ground that he will be suspected of coward- 
ice if he withdraws from the battle, and so will be despised of men (ii. 34 ff.; contrast 
xiv. 34, which says one must be indifferent to praise and blame), or even on the ground 
that if he is slain he will gain heaven (alluding to the popular Hindu belief in a sort of 
Valhalla for warriors slain in battle), while if he conquers he will enjoy rule over earth 
(ii. 37). These intrusions of popular ideas, while certainly unworthy of the philosophic 
standard of most of the Qlta, need not be considered interpolations. They simply illus- 
trate the fact to which 1 have often alluded, that the Gl'A is not a logical or systematii; 
philosophical treatise, but a poem, containing many inconsistencies h ethical as well e j 
metaphysical notions. ‘ 

” V. 18. Dogs are very unclean animals in India. 
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by true knowledge “thou shalt see all beings without exception in thyself, 
and in Me.” “He whose soul is disdplined in discipline, seeing the same 
in all things, perceives himself in all beings, and all beings in himself,” *** and 
“Me (God) in all and all in Me.” Accordingly one should behave in the 
same way towards friend and foe, kinsman and stranger, good men and bad 
namely, towards all as one would towards oneself. “Whoso looks upon all 
beings in the same way as upon himself, and sees likeness in all, whether it 
be pleasure or pain, he is deemed the supreme yogin (disciplined man).”^ 
Those who are completely pervaded by the awareness of this truth, who 
feel that all beings are the same as themselves, that all as well as themselves 
are one with God, are freed from the effects of action and from rebirth; for 
they, of course, will not “injure themselves (in others) by themselves”;^* 
they “identify their own selves with the selves of all creatures, and even 
when they act are not affected (‘stained’) thereby.” “Even in this world, 
rebirth is overcome by those whose minds are fixed in indifference (the 
consciousness of sameness). For Brahman is flawless and alike (the same, 
in all creatures). Therefore such men are fixed in Brahman.” ** “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” • - because thy neighbor is thyself; God 
is in both thee and thy neighbor, and both are in God. He who acts in this 
spirit need not fear that his acts will bind him to further existence." 

** iv. 35. ® vi. 9. ** V. 7. 

vi. *9. * vi, 32. “ V. 19. 

vi. 30. ** xiii. 28. * Compare Chapter XI. 
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The Way or Knowijedge and the Way or Discifumed Activity 

The dispute between those who held that all actions were binding, that is, 
involved man in continued existence, and those who maintained that acts 
performed with “indifference” to the results had no such effect, appears to 
have been only one aspect of a broader difference of opinion. So far we have 
spoken of what we have called the ascetic position as if it were a purely 
negative doctrine, teaching merely that man shall be saved by abstention 
from actions. But we learn from the Glt& that the school of thought against 
which its arguments on this subject are chiefly directed had a much more 
important positive theory of salvation, which is strictly in accord with the 
most fundamental principles of PGndu speculation from the Upani^ads (and 
even before them) onward, and to which the GitS. itself feels forced to admit 
a considerable validity. This positive theory was no other than the “way 
of knowledge” which we met in Upani^adic thought, and which we traced 
back to its origins in the earliest Vedic speculations; the theory that by per- 
fect knowledge man can control his destiny; that “the truth shall make” 
him “free.” 

So ingrsuned in Hindu culture is this belief in the power of supreme 
esoteric knowledge that probably no Hindu system would venture to deny 
it. The Git& certainly does not. In many verses it recogn^s it as explicitly 
as possible. “Even if thou shouldst be the worst of all sinners, merely by 
the boat of knowledge thou shalt cross over all (the ‘sea’ of) evil.” ^ “As a 
kindled fire bums firewood to ashes,* so the fire of knowledge bums all deeds 
to ashes,” ’ that is, frees' man from rebirth, the effect of deeds. Doubt, the 
i^posite of knowledge, is fatal; the ignorant doubter cannot hope for bliss.* 
Man must “cut doubt with the sword of knowledge.” * Knowledge is better 
than mere ritual religion: “Better than material sacrifice is the sacrifice 
(that consbts) of knowledge. All action (karma) without renuunder is 
completely ended in knowledge.” * What knowledge? The knowledge of 
the supreme religious tmth which each system professes to teach. Thus in 
the Gita, it is most often knowledge of God. Whosoever knows the mystic 
trath of God’s nature is freed from rebirth and goes to God;* But elsewhere 
it is, for instance, the'knowledge of the absolute separate|ress of soul and 

* iv. 36. ♦ iv. 41, 43. 

* iv. 37. ‘ iv. 33. 

* iv. 40. * iv. 9, xo; vii. sq; x. 3; ziv. i ff. 
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body, the independence of the soul frpm the body and all its acts and quali- 
ties, which brings release from rebirth^ In fact, the GitS., like the Upani$ads, 
tends to promise complete emancipation to one who “knows” any particu- 
larly profound religious or philosophic truth which it sets forth. This seems 
to have been characteristic of Hindu systems generally, at least in their 
early stages. 

While different thinkers differed in their formulations of the supreme 
truth, by knowing which man should gain salvation, it appears that another 
and perhaps a more important difference, from the practical standpoint, was 
in their doctrines of method, or in the varying degrees of emphasis laid on 
various possible methods, for attaining enlightenment. The Gita refers 
several times to. such differences of method. In one passage it tells us that 
“some by meditation come to behold the Self (Soul, Stman) in the self by 
the self; qthers by the Saipkhya discipline, and others by the discipline of 
Action. But others, while not having this knowledge, hear it from others 
and devote themselves to it; even they too cross over death, by devoting 
themselves to what is revealed.” * According to this, true knowledge — 
here spoken of as knowledge of the dtman, the Self or Soul (the context' 
indicates that the author is thinking of the individual soul, as distinguished 
from matter, rather than of the universal soul) — may be gained in various 
ways: first, by inner meditation; then, by what is called the Skipkhya dis- 
cipline, and by the “discipline of action”; and fourthly, by instruction from 
others, if one cannot attain to it by himself. All these methods are possible; 
all lead to salvation, to “ crossing over death, ” which implies also escape from 
rebirth, since rebirth leads to redeath. 

It is necessary to consider what the author means by the “S&rpkhya 
discipline ” and the “discipline of action.” These are technical terms, which 
require very careful definition. The word which I translate “discipline” is 
yoga. The phrase “discipline of action” renders a Sanskrit compound, 
karma-yoga. Elsewhere the word yoga alone is used in the sense of karma- 
yoga', tbat is, “discipline,” when otherwise undefined, means in the Gita 
frequently (and indeed usuaDy) the “discipline of action.” The word yoga 
is unfortunately a very fluid one, used in a great variety of senses; this makes 
it often hard to give an exact definition of its meaning in any given occur- 
rence. It may mean simply “method, means.” It also means “exertion, 
diligence, zeal.” And especially it is used to describe a regular, disciplined 
course of action leading to a definite end; in the Gita, and works of its type, 
to the end of emancipation. In some contemporary works it connotes a 
system of ascetic*practices culminating in a sort of self-hypnosis, conedved 
as luuling to emancipation, or to some supernatural attunment. When 

’ V. 16, 17 (cf. the preceding verses); xiv. 22-25. 

' xiii. 24, 25. 
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used alone, without qualifying epithet, it always denotes, in works of the 
time of the GltSl, a practical method, as distinguished from an intellectual 
method. But in the GitS. its meaning is narrowed down. Here it means the 
method of salvation which is characterized by participation in normal, 
worldly action (hence the fuller expression karma-yoga, which is synonymous 
with yoga alone in this sense) without interest in the fruits of action. Action 
characterized by indifference is the central principle. “Yoga is defined as 
Indifference,” says one verse.* ** But it is always an indifference in action. 
The word yoga definitely implies activity, as it is used in this connection in 
the Gita, where it is constantly colored by (often unformulated) assoda- 
tion with the other meaning of the w'ord, “ energetic performance, exertion.” 
It is then opposed to the system or “rule” or “discipline” (the same word 
yoga is also used, confusingly) of the Saipkhya, which is elsewhere called the 
jndna-yoga or “disdpline of knowledge"' “In this world a two-fold founda- 
tion (of religion) has been expounded by Me of old; by the discipline (or, 
method) of knowledge of the followers of Saipkhya, and by the disdpline (or, 
method) of action of the followers of Yoga.” 

The word rdmMya seems to mean “based on calculation”; that is, “phil- 
osophical, reflective, speculative method.” “ The adherents of this method 
believed in knowledge as the supreme and exclusive means of salvation, and 
in particular, according to the Gita, they favored renunciation of all “works,” 
of all activities. In the verses ju.st following the one last quoted,*® the Gita’s 
author argues against the ptdicy of ascetic renunciation, clearly indicating 
that he is opposing the doctrine of the Satplthya. In another passage samny- 
dsa, a regular term lor ascetic renunciation, is contrasted with karma-yoga, 
“disdpline of action,” and in the next verse but one the saffte contrast is 
expressed by the terms sdmkhya and yoga.*® Further light as to the doctrines 
of the “Sarpkhya” school is furnished by a passage in which a dissertation 
on the complete distinction between the soul and the body (see Chapter V) 
is followed by this verse: “This (preceding) is the point of view set forth 
in the Saipkhya; but hear now this (point of view set forth) in the Yoga.” 

• ii. 48. iii. 3. 

“ Another theory is that it means “dealing with numbers,” because the (later) system 
called by this name was characterized by many enumerated categories. Tho this in- 
terpretation is accepted by many distinguished scholars, it seems to roe erroneous. See 
my article on “The meaning of sdmkhya and yoga," American Journal of Philology, 45 
(1924), I if.; for the literal meaning of sdmkhya, 35 ff. 

** iii. 4 (I. *’ V. 2, 4. 

ii. 39. The preceding passage referred to is the disaission summed up in ii. 30; 
there intervene a number of verses which are parenthetical and may possibly be a later 
interpolation, dealing with wholly unrelated matters. Practically all tite rest of the 
Chapter (vss. 47-7*) is devoted to explaining the doctrine of yoga, namely, Indifference in 
action (ct. especially ii. 47, 48). 
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The “knowledge ” which the SEipkhya taught, therefore, was or included the 
dualistic doctrine (familiarly accepted in the GltH) that soul and body are 
two eternally separate entities.*® 

We have seen that many passages in the Gita fully recognize the value of 
knowledge as a means of salvation. We have also found in various connec- 
tions that the Gita is very catholic and tolerant; that it is much inclined to 
admit validity to different points of view. We need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to learn that in several places it definitely recognizes both the Satp- 
khya and the Yoga methods as effective. It even asserts that they are really 
one at bottom; which is simply another way of saying the same thing, that 
they both lead to salvation. “ Fools say that Saqikhya and Yoga are differ- 
ent, not the wise. One who devotes himself only to one of these two obtains 
completely the fruit of both. The station that is obtained by the followers 
of Saipkhya is also reached by the followers of Yoga Whoso looks upon 
Saipkhya and Yoga as one has true vision.” “Renunciation (of action; 
that is, the ‘way of knowledge* or the Saipkhya way) and discipline of 
action (karma-yoga’, that is, the Yoga way) both lead to supreme weal.” ” 

Yet the same verse of which I have just quoted a part goes on to say: 
“But of these two, discipline of action (karma-yoga) is better than renuncia- 
tion ot action (karma-samnydsa)" And the reason, which is given a few 
verses later, is very interesting. “ Renunciation, however, without discipline 
(yoga), is hard to attain. The sage who is disciplined in discipline quickly 
(easily) goes to Brahman.” ** Again, as above on page 48 f., we find the 
Gita looking for the “ easy way ” to salvation, tiydng to meet the “ man-in- 
the-street” half-way. It allows validity to the severe, more toilsome path 
of pure kiiOwlcdge wdth ascetic renunciation of all activities. But few can 
travel that road. The Gita appeals to the masses; that is why it has always 

I have felt it necessary to go into this matter somewhat technically because of the 
confusingly various ways in which these terms are used, and because of the further confus- 
ing fact that these same terms, SSrnkhya and Yoga, are later applied to two systems of 
philosophy which have found many adherents in India but which I think did not exist 
in codified forms at the time oi tire Gtt2. The later Saipkhya system is commonly said 
to be atheistic; and indeed some (by no means all!) of its adherents deny the existence 
of any World-soul or God. But there is no suggestion of such a view in tire “Saipkhya” 
of the time of the Gita (in my opinion; the contrary has been maintained, but I think 
wrongly). The later use of the term “Yoga” develops out of another sort of “practical 
activity” than that indicated by the Glt.'las“Yoga.” Professor Dasgupta in his Wiitory 
of Itidian Philosophy ( 1 1 . 455) rightly defines Sarjrkhya in the Gita as “ the path of knowl- 
edge,” and (II. 476) sees that it does not mean “the traditional [later] Saipkhya philoso- 
phy.” He comes fairly close to agreeing with my view of Saipkhya (apparently without 
knowing my article mentioned in note ii above). I regret to say that I think he is ut- 
terly wrong on Yoga. 


“ V. 6. 
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had so many followers. It claims that all the results which accrue to the fol- 
lower of the strict intellectual method may also be obtained without with- 
drawing from action. Nay, it claims that even knowledge itself — the direct 
aim of the intellectual school — may be obtained thru disciplined activity: 
“ For there is no purifier in the world like knowledge. He who is perfected in 
discipline (yoga) in due time finds it (knowledge) in himself,” From this 
point of view we may regard Yoga, disciplined activity, as an auxiliary 
means, useful in gaining the knowledge that shall bring release, just as de- 
votion to God is elsewhere regarded in the same light.*® This supports the 
thesis which 1 set forth in Chapter HI,** that in Hindu speculation generally 
knowledge is to be regarded as the primary means of salvation, and all 
other methods are in origin secondary helps to the gaining of knowledge, 
however much they may come to overshadow the original aim. 

In the Gita, then, we find that the way of disciplined activity (yoga) is 
constantly favored at the expense of the way of knowledge and inactivity 
(sdffikhya), de^ite the statements quoted above to the effect that either one 
is good enough as a means of salvation. Discipline and the practiser of dis- 
cipline (the yogin or “possessor of yoga,'* or the yukta, “disciplined man”) 
are constantly praised and exalted. “The disciplined man, renouncing the 
fruit of action, gains final blessedness. The undisciplined, because he acts 
wilfully (or, according to his lusts), being attached to the fruits (of action), 
is bound.” ** If one practises this sort of disciplined activity even imper- 
fectly, that is, without completely realizing it in life, still the effect of it is 
not lost but continues in future births, bringing man ever nearer and nearer 
to full attainment, until at last, by perfection in discipline, salvation is 
giuned,** Disciplined activity is superior not only to the “Way of knowl- 
edge” but also to asceticism and to orthodox ritual religion: “The dis- 
ciplined man (yogin, ‘possessor of discipline’) is superior to ascetics, and 
to the devotees of knowledge he is also considered superior, and to the de- 
votees of (ritual) works he is superior; therefore be disciplined, O Arjuna.” ** 
It. is significant, however, that “love of God” is not subordinated to dis- 
ciplined activity in this list. On the contrary, the very next verse ** adds 
that “the most perfectly disciplined man (yuktatama) is he who worships 
Me.” In the next chapter we shall take up the method of devotion to God. 

Readers may fairly ask for a more exact definition of what is meant by 

this “disciplined activity,” this yoga. The Glt& does not fail to furnish it. 

It is implied by what h^ been said in this chapter and the preceding one. 
It consists in doing unselfishly whatever action seems to be re<^uired in any 

*• iv. 38. 

*• See page 71 f. bebw. •• vi. 37-45. 

** Pages as B. V vi. 46. 

V. u. •• vi. 47. 
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given circumstances; taking no interest in the results of the action to the 
doer, but not seeking to evade responsibility by refusing to act at all. The 
state of yoga is identified with “equanimity, stability of mind.'^ It is de- 
scribed especially in a long passage in the second chapter of the GitE, of 
which I quote selections here:“ “Perform actions abiding in discipline, 
abandoning attachment (to the results), and being indifferent to success or 
failure; discipline is defined as indifference. For (mere) action is far inferior 
to discipline of mental attitude. Seek salvation in the mental attitude; 
wretched are those whose motive is the fruit (of action). He who is dis- 
ciplined in mind leaves behind him in this life (the effects of) good and bad 
deeds alike. Therefore practise discipline; disdpline in actions brings wel- 
fare, For the wise men that are disciplined in mind and abandon the fruits 
of action are freed from the bonds of rebirth and go to perfect bliss. . . . 
When one abandons all the desires of the mind and finds contentment by 
himself in his Self alone, then he is said to have ‘stability of mind^ (equa- 
nimity; synonym for ‘discipline'). He whose mind is unperturbed by sor- 
row and without desire for pleasure, free from fonging, fear, and wrath, is 
called a stable-minded holy man. He who has no desire towards anything, 
who getting this or that good or evil neither rejoices nor repines, his mind 
is stdibilizcd. . . . For even the mind of an intelligent and earnestly striving 
man is violently carried away by the impetuous senses. Restraining them 
all he should abide in discipline, devoted to Me; for he whose senses are 
under control has a stabilized mind. . . • The man who abandons all desires 
and acts without longing, without self-interest and egotism, goes to peace.” 

In other passages special emphasis is laid on the meaning of the phrase 
“when one abandons all the desires of the mind and finds satisfaction by 
himself in his Self alone.” What is meant is of course very different from 
what we mean by “selfishness.” The idea is that internal joys are the only 
true ones; external joys, that is, those which result from the senses thru 
external stimulants, are both transitory and illusory. “ With soul unattached 
to outside contacts, when he finds joy in the Self, his soul disciplined with 
the discipline of (i.e., that leads to) Brahman, he attains eternal bliss. For 
the enjoyments that spring from (outside) contacts are nothing but sources 
of misery; they are transitory (literally, ‘they have beginning and end'); 
the wise man finds no pleasure in them. He who even in this life, before 
being freed from the body, can control the excitement that springs from 
desire and wrath, he is disciplined, he is blessed. Whoso finds his joy, his 
delight, and his illumination within^ he, the disciplined, becomes Brahman, 
and goes to the nirvdfta of (or, that is) Brahman. ” “ In which (state of yogOy 

*• ii. 48-72. The word ‘discipline” in my translation always renders yoga^ and 
“disciplined” renders the corresponding participle yukta, 

” V. 21-24. 
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discipline) the thought comes to rest, held in check by the practice of dis- 
cipline, and in which, contemplating the Self by the Sdf, one finds satisfac- 
tion in the Self; in which he experiences that infinite bliss which is to be 
grasped (only) by the consciousness and is beyond the senses, and in which 
firmly established he cannot be moved from the truth; having gained which 
he realizes that there is no greater gain than it; established in which he is 
not moved by any sorrow, however great; he shall know this remover of all 
contacts with sorrow that is known as Yoga. This Yoga (discipline) should 
be practised with determination, with heart undismayed.” ** “But the man 
who finds his delight only in the Self, and his contentment and satisfaction 
only in the Seif, for him there is (in effect) no action to be done. He can 
have no interest whatever in action done nor yet in action not done in this 
world, nor has he any dependence of interest in all beings (that is, he cannot 
be affected for either better or worse by anything from outside of himself).”** 
Of particular interest is one verse which speaks of moderation in all 
things as a characteristic of the “disciplined” follower of yoga: “There is 
no discipline in him who eats too much, not yet in him who fasts completely; 
neither in him who indulges in too much sleep, nor yet in him who sleeps not 
at all.” This very pointedly emphasizes the opposition of the policy of 
“discipline” to that of asceticism, which was characterized by long-con- 
tinued fasts, sometimes to the point of self-starvation, and by other ex- 
treme practices. This is one of tJie points of contact between the Gita and 
Buddhism, for Buddhism too makes much of the doctrine of the “golden 
mean,” opposing the extreme of self-torture as well as the extreme of 
worldliness.** 

In dosing this chapter I wish to reaffirm the fact that, in spite of oc- 
casional disparagements of the “way of knowledge,” the Gita’s doctrine of 
disdplined activity really has an intellectual basis. The reason for acting 
with indifferenc6 is that actions cannot really affect the soul for good or ill; 
they concern matter exdusively. He who knows this will be steadfast in yoga, 
in indifference. This is brought out with admirable clarity in the last passage 
which I shall quote in describing the disciplined man: “As to both illumina- 
tion and activity and delusion,** he neither loathes them when they appear 
nor longs for them when they have vanished (that is, he is indifferent to all 

*• vi. 30-23. 

*• iii. 17, 18. 

•• vL i6. 

u Similar expm^ns occur, to be sure, in late texts of tbe (later, sysfematic) “yoga” 
philosophy; and this point has been taken as an indication of interrelationship between 
the latter and Buddhism. See Oldenberg, Vpanishaden und Buddkismus, ist ed., p. 337; 
3 d ed., p. 383. 

** lliese are the characteristic marks of the three “strands” of material nature, 
sattva, rajas, and tamos; see page 39. 
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material things). Taking part (in actions) as a disinterested participant, 
he is not perturbed by the (three) strands (of matter); he stands firm and 
unmoved in the thought that it is only the strands that are active. He is 
indifferent to pain and pleasure, and self-contained; clods of earth, stones, 
and gold are all one to him, pleasant and unpleasant things alike; he is wise 
(or, steadfast), and careless of praise or blame. Unmoved by honor or dis- 
honor, alike to friend and foe, renouncing all enterprises, he is declared to 
have transcended the strands (of matter).” In so far as the Giti quarrels 
with what it calls the Saipkhya school, it is really not so much on the question 
of the power of knowledge, nor on the definition of what true knowledge is. 
It is rather because of the policy of complete abstention from actions which 
the Gita attributes to the followers of Saipkhya. This is directly opposed to 
the doctrine of activity with indifference, which the Gita usually preaches 
with all possible force — altho, as we saw in the last chapter, it contains 
passages which are inconsistent even with this. 

" xiv. 22-25. 



CHAPTER DC 


The Way oe Devotion to God 


It has required something like a tour deforce to reserve for this place a treat- 
ment of the relation of God to human salvation in the teachings of the Gitft. 
For in a sense it has involved temporarily ignoring the most cardinal doc- 
trine o^ the poem. Yet the poem itsdf affords a precedent for approximately 
such an arrangement. The Glt3. does not begin vrith this subject; and refer- 
ences to it in the early chapters are few and scattering. In the middle chap- 
ters of the work it gradually becomes more prominent, until it finally occupies 
the center of the stage, with the climax in the eleventh chapter, in which the 
mystic vision of God’s supernal form is revealed to Arjuna.' After this, 
somewhat anti-climactically, the G!t& gradually drops into other themes 
again, to return to the theme of salvation thru God towards the end of its 
final, summary chapter (the eighteenth). 

But in spite of our best efforts it has proved impossible to avoid some 
anticipation of this theme in the preceding chapters. In fact, with all the 
mixture of discordant theories wUch the Gita, contains, it is nevertheless 
so prevalently and devoutly theistic that its theism colors many of its ex- 
pressions on other themes. So the various schemes of salvation, largely in- 
herited from Upanisadic speculation, are reinterpreted in the Gita in terms 
of its personal theism. The Upanisads taught that “knowledge” of the 
First Principle of the universe would lead to salvation. Bufthe First Prin- 
ciple of the universe is God, declares the. Gita. It follows that knowledge of 
God is what brings salvation.’ Freedom from rebirth comes from attain- 
ment — not of an impersonal First Principle, but — of God.* 

Knowledge, however, whether of Brahman or of a personal God, is “hard 
to attain,” as we have seen.* The difficulties of the intellectual method are 
emphasized in many places in the Gita. Easier for the most of mankind is 
a more emotional scheme of salvation. This is what the Gita furnishes by 
its famous doctrine of bhakti, “devotion” or “love of God.” Tho not en- 


* Page S3 f. 

* Pap 63. 

* viii. IS, 16 etc. 

* “Among thousands of men perhaps one strives for perfection. E^en of those who 
strive and perfect themselvifs, rarely does one know Me in very truth.^ (vii. 3) “Hard 
to find is the noble soul who knows that VSsudeva (a name *or Kr$aa ~ God) is all.” 
(vii. 19) But: “Whoso always reveres Me with thoughts ever straying t^ no other object, 
for him I am easy to attain.’' (viii. 14) 
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tirely unknown to the Upanisads,® it is almost a new note in Hindu re- 
ligious speculation. No doubt it originated in more popular forms of religion, 
which have left no written records. In the nature of things it could hardly 
be found, or at least could hardly be prominent, except in theistic religions. 
For “devotion ’’ or “love'’ can hardly be felt except for a divine personality. 
That is why it is practically absent from the older forms of Hindu philo- 
sophic religion which are known to us.® Their divine principles were too 
impersonal. But we have good reason to believe that side by side with these 
abstract speculations there had long existed popular cults which worshiped 
various local gods and heroes; the Krsna of the Bhagavad Gita evidently 
originated as such a local deity. And it may fairly be taken for granted that 
in many or most of these cults devoted love of the god on the part of his 
worshipers, and perhaps vice versa, had played a considerable role.^ 

We have already seen that the Gita's religion is a compromise between 
the speculation of the intellectuals and the emotionalism of popular religion. 
So the notion of hhakti, devotion, enters into its scheme of salvation by a 
side door, without at first displacing the old intellectual theory of salvation 
by knowledge. At least it is rationalized in this way. It is represented that 
by devoted love of God one can attain knowledge (of God), and so indirectly 
the salvation w^hich comes thru this knowledge: “By devotion one comes 
to know Me, what My measure is and what I am in ver>^ truth; then, know- 
ing Me in very truth, he straightway enters into Me.” ® So after the mystic 
revelation of his true form to Arjuna, Kfsna declares that such a revelation 
can come to a man thru no other means than devoted love: “But by un- 
swerving devotion it is possible to know Me in this form, Arjuna, and to be- 
hold Me in very truth, and (so) to enter into Me.” ® Thus it is possible 
logically to reconcile the thcorj^ of devotion with the thcor\- so often ex- 
pressed that knowledge of God is what brings man to union with Him, that 
is, to salvation. Devotion to God is an auxiliar}' means of gaining knowl- 
edge of Him. It is significant that one of the Upanisad passages which men- 

* Sec page ?6 f. 

* In the polytheism of the Rig \'cda we do, indeed, find some traces of a relationship 
of love and trust between man and his gods, particularly as concerns the god Agni, the 
divine fire, who is found in every man’s bouse and is “the friend of man.” There is a 
wide gap, however, both in lime and in spirit, between this and the “devotion” of the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

^ The striking correspondence in externals between the Gita’s bfuikti and the Christian 
love of God led some, in earlier days, to believe that the (Tiia had borrowed the notion 
from Christianity. The corres{H)ndence is interesting, but it certainly does not justify 
such a theory. Undoubtedly, the two religions developed independently. The Giti is 
now known to be almost certainly pre-Christian in date. 

■ x\iii. 55. 

* xi. 54. 
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tion the method of "devotion” speaks of it in the same way, as a means of 
getting knowledge.’** 

But not for long — if ever consistently — was the way of devotion sub- 
ordinated to the way of knowledge. Usually the Glt& speaks of devotion as 
the immediate and all-sufficient way to final union with God. "Fix thy 
mind and devotion on Me; worship Me and revere Me. Thou shalt come 
even to Me by thus disciplining thy soul in full devotion to Me.” “ “Fix 
thy thought-organ on Me alone, let thy consciousness sink in Me, and thou 
shalt come to dwell even in Me hereafter; of that there is no doubt.” Even 
wicked men quickly become righteous and attain salvation thru devotion to 
God; even low-caste men, and women (who are a low grade of creatures), may 
be saved in the same way; "no devotee of God is lost.” ” 

This quasi-miraculous salvation thru devotion is frequently represented 
as due to spedal divine intervention on behalf of the devotee. God, as it 
were, cancels the laws of nature for the benefit of his devoted worshipers, 
and brings them to salvation by divine grace. "But those who, laying all 
actions upon Me, intent on Me, meditate on Me and revere Me with utterly 
unswerving devotion, for them I speedily become the Savior from the ocean 
of the round of (rebirths and) deaths, because their thoughts are fixed on 
Me.” Therefore one should "abandon all (other) duties (or, religious 
practices or S3rstems)” and make God his sole refuge; then "I will save thee 
from all evils; be not grieved I ” In another passage it is explained differ- 
ently; God is represented as impartial to all men, having no favorites, but 
still the devotee is, by reason of his devotion, united with God: "1 am alike 
to all beings; none is either hated or loved of Me. But those who revere Me 
with devotion — they are in Me and I too am in them.” ’• ' 

Even discipline” (yoga), of which so much was said in the last chapter 
as a favorite way of salvation, is granted to the devotee by God. This again 
seems to suggest that devotion is not the immediate way to salvation, but 
a help towards it, in that it assists the devotee along the way — the way 
being here not the way of knowledge but that of “discipline,” "To those 
ever-disciplined ones that revere Me lovingly, I grant the discipline of mind 
whereby they come unto Me.” In the very next verse God grants the 
light of knowledge to the devotee: "To show compassion to these same ones 
I, while remaining in My own true state, dispel their darkness that b bom 
of ignorance by the shining light of knowledge.” All this simply amounts 
to sa}dng that devotion is the way par excellence — that it b the key-road. 

See page 2^. 

“ ix. 34. “ xviji. 66; d. ix. aa. 

** xii. 8; siinilarly viii. 7; xi. 55. ix. S9. 

** ix. 30-33. ” X. to. 

xii. 6, 7. *• X. II. 
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which controls all other roads to salvation. The passage quoted at the end 
of the last chapter, describing the man who is perfectly diadplined and whose 
discipline is founded on true knowledge, b followed by this: “And he who 
serves Me with the unswerving disdpline of devotion, transcends these 
strands (of matter) and is fit for becoming Brahman (that is, for emancipa- 
tion).” “ The way of knowledge and the way of disciplined activity are 
allowed their place; but the way of devotion controls them. Similarly after 
a passage which sets forth the ascetic position, there is added the recom- 
mendation that the ascetic should fix his thoughts on God; by so doing he 
shall attain “ the peace that culminates in nirvdna, and that rests in Me.” 
We referred above to the dgnificant fact that in a passage g^iifying “dis- 
cipline” (yoga), the disciplined man is declared to be superior to ascetics, to 
followers of the path of knowledge, and to those who adhere to the rites of 
orthodox religion, but not to adherents of the method of devotion to God; 
on the contrary, “the most perfectly disciplined man is he who devoutly 
reveres Me, with his soul fixed on Me.” ^ In one passage, which is curiously 
typical of tire catholic or eclectic attitude which we have repeatedly noticed 
as characteristic of the Gita., we are given to understand that God iiray be 
reached (and this implies complete emandpation) in several ways. First, 
we aie commanded to sink our hearts completely in loving devotion to God. 
“However, if thou canst not fix thy thoughts steadfastly on Me, then seek 
to win Me by disdpline of practice (that is, by what is elsewhere called 
simply yoga, * disdplined activity ’)• If incapable even of practice, be wholly 
devoted to work for Me; by performing actions for My sake (as described 
in the next paragraph) thou shalt also win perfection. But if thou art un- 
able even to do this, resorting to My discipline then make abandonment of 
all fruits of action (that is, act unselfishly, as set forth in Chapter VII), 
controlling thyself.” ** The way of devotion is the favorite one to the author 
of the Gita; but he admits the validity of other ways too, if for personal 
reasons a man finds them preferable. Still oftener, all these various ways are 
more or less vaguely blended and felt as in the last analysis essentially one; 
but the devotional coloring is perhaps the most constant characteristic of 
the blend. 

As indicated in the last quotation, the attitude of devotion to God has 
an important bearing on the question of action and its results under the 
doctrine of karma, discussed in my seventh chapter. Not only does duty 
require that one should do the commands of God,^ but a sure way to escape 
any of the normal results of action, in continued rebirth, is to “do all as a 
gift to God” or to “resign all actions to God”; that is, to throw upon Him 

nv. a6. ■ vi. 47; see page 66. 

* Quoted above, page $6 f. ** xii. 9-11. 

“ vi. 15. ’* iii. 30-32. 
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all responsibility for actions; if one acts only in a spirit of loving devotion 
to God and of trust in Him, relying upon Him to settle the matter, He will 
save the devotee from the effects of action; that is, from further rebirth. 
“Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest (in 
oblation), whatever thou givest, whatever austerity thou performest, that 
do as a gift to Me. Thus thou shalt be freed from the bonds of action with 
its fruits, w^hethcr good or evil; thy soul shall be disciplined in the discipline 
of renunciation, and thou shalt be freed and shalt attain unto Me.’^ Let 
a man perform his own natural duty as a service to God: ‘‘A man finds 
perfection in worshiping Him from whom comes the activity (or, origin) of 
all beings, by whom this universe is perv^aded — by doing action appropriate 
to himself y ^ ‘'Taking refuge in Me, tho ever performing all acts, by M}^ 
grace a man attains the eternal, undying station. Casting mentally all acts 
upon Me, devoted to Me, cleaving to discipline of mind, keep thy thoughts 
ever fixed on Me.’' “Thinking on Me, by My grace thou shalt cross over 
all difficulties”; refusal to do so would be a sign of pride and self-conceit, an 
indication that man thinks he knows more than God; such a man would 
perish; and he could not, after all, avoid the acts to which his nature imj)els 
him; “material nature will coerce” him.-® Nor need man fear that anything 
done in true, loving devotion to God will be ignored by Him. God accepts 
the humblest offering of His devotees, taking it in the spirit in which it is 
meant: “If a man offers Me with devotion {bhakti) a leaf, a flower, a fruit, 
or a sip of water — that loving gift of My devotee I accept (literal! c. I 
eat),” 

It is specially important that one should fix his mind on God at the lime 
of death. According to a familiar belief among the Hindus, the attitude of 
mind at the hour of death is particularly influential in determining man’s 
state after death."** '’Die following verse of the Gita expresses the tradition- 
ally accepted view: “Whatever condition of being one meditati'S on as he 
leaves the body at death, precisely to that condition he goes, his whole 
nature being infused therewith,” That is why to this day all pious Hindus 

ix. 27-28. xviii. 56, 57. 

Cf. page 59. xvlii. 58, 59. 

^ xviii. 46. ix. 26. 
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meditate on their respective sectarian deities, and recite their sacred mantras 
or holy formulas, at the hour of death, hoping thereby to gain salvation. 
Accordingly the Gita does not hesitate to promise this result to one who 
meditates on God at death; “He who at the hour of his death passes out 
and leaves his body while meditating on Me alone, goes to My estate; of 
this there is no doubt.” ^ “ (Whosoever thinks on God) at the time of his 
death with unswerving mind, disciplined {yukta) in devotion {bhakti) and 
in the power of discipline (yoga) too, making his breath to pass wholly into 
the space between his eyebrows, he goes to that supreme, divine Spirit 
(purusa). . . . Pronouncing the single (sacred) syllable Om (which is) Brah- 
man, thinking upon Me, he who (thus) leaves the body and dies goes to 
the highest goal.” 

The characteristics of the perfect devotee of (kxl arc very much like 
those attributed to the possessor of “discipline” as flescriherl in the last 
chapter. Indeed, the two are really one. The true possessor of “discipline” 
will be devoted to God; devotion to God involves or brings with it perfec- 
tion in discipline. Perhaps the note of joy, of bli is more definitely present 
in descriptions of the devotee than of the “disciplined” man. “Those 
w’hose thoughts and lives are centerecl upon Me, who arc ever enlightening 
one aiKthcr and telling about Me (giving testimony,’ as some Christian 
sects say), arc filled W’ith joy and contentment.”^* 'Ihe true devotee is 
described in the following passage: “Not hostile to all cn\atures, friendly 
and compassionate, unselfish and without egotism, indiffiuent to pain and 
pleasure, patient, contented, ever disciplined, self controlled, of firm resolve; 
be who is devoted to Me and has fixed his mind and consciousness upon 
Me, is dear to Me. Before wdiom people do not tremble and who does not 
tremble before people, who is free from the excitement of joy, impatience, 
fear, and agitation, he too is dear to Me. Unconcerned, pure, capable, dis- 
interested, imperturbable, abandoning all undeilaking^, such a devotee 
of Mine is dear to Me. WTio neither delights nor loathes, neither grieves nor 
craves, who renounces pleasant and unpleasant objects, and is full of de- 
votion, he is dear to Me. Who is the same to friend and foe, indifferent to 
honor and disgrace, to heat and cold, to joy amd sorrow^ who has abandoned 
all attachment, to whom praise and blame are all one, restrained in speech, 
content with whatsoever (his lot may be), having no fixed habitation, of 
steadfast mind, full of devotion, he is dear to Me. But those devotees of 
Mine who believe and accept this nectar of religious doctrine as I have ex- 
pressed it (in the Bhagavad Gita), intent on Me, they arc beyond measure 
dear to Me.” 
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The very heart, the quintessence, of the doctrines of the Giti is declared 
by Hindu commentators to be found in this verse: "He who does My 
work, who is devoted to Me and loves Me, who is free from attachment 
(to worldly things) and from enmity to all beings, goes to Me, Son of 

PMuI” 



CHAPTER X 


Attitude Towards Hindu Orthodoxy and Other Religious Beuefs 

The curious many-sidedness, tolerance, or inconsistency — whichever one 
may choose to call it — of the Bhagavad Gita, which we have noted in 
nearly every chapter of this book, is shown nowhere more strikingly than in 
its attitude towards what we may call orthodox, established religion. 

By this I mean the system of traditional sacrifices and observances, 
founded ultimately upon the Vedic cult, which became accepted by Brah- 
manism and were in the time of the Gita, and have remained even to this 
day, theoretically incumbent upon all pious Hindus, at least of the upper 
castes. This system of rites implied and implies very little in the way of 
beliefs. It was and is, almost exclusively, a matter of formal observances. 
It is a matter of conformance to traditional propriety in actions; so long 
as one conforms outwardly, it makes little difference what he believes in- 
wardly It does, to be sure, imply recognition of the privileged status of the 
brahman caste, as the hereditary custodians of the cult, and the nominal 
leaders of society. No sacrifice was supposed to be valid unless a brahman 
was hired to perform it. 

The original theory of this orthodox cult is fairly stated in the Bhagavad 
Gita: “The gods, being prospered by sacrifices, shall grant you the enjoy- 
ments you desire. He who without giving to them enjoys their gifts is 
nothing but a thief.” ^ That is, it is a matter of commerical bargaining be- 
tween the old, traditional gods (not to be confused with the God of the 
Bhagavad Glti!) and men. The gods control benefits, and grant them in 
exchange for the gratifications of the sacrifice. It is man’s duty to furnish 
these gratifications; otherwise he would be getting something for nothing. 
In this passage the GltSi unhesitatingly commends this system. It even says 
that actions of the sacrifice have no binding effect,^ and that sacrificers 
“are freed from all sins,” • altho, to be sure, it adds that it is wicked to per- 
form even such acts “selfishly,” * — a statement that is hardly consistent 
with the theory of the ritual cult just quoted, which seems to imply that 
the whole basis of it is a matter of selfish interest. The fact is, however, 
that this theory, which is inherited from Vedic times, is not ordinarily 
brought out clearly in the Gita or in other later religious texts. It is more 
often ignored or slurred over. The Glt& contains passages in which sacrificial 
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acts are spoken of as part of man's duty and to be performed simply qua 
duty — “abandoning attachment.” * “Actions of sacrifice, alms, and pen- 
ance are not to be abandoned; on the contrary they are to be performed. 
Sacrifice, alms, and penance are purifying for the wise. But even these 
actions are to be performed with abandonment of attachment and (of desire 
for) their fruits; that is my definite and final judgment.” • “Sacrifice which 
is offered as contemplated by injunctions, by men who are not seeking the 
fruits thereof, simply because it is their duty to sacrifice, concentrating their 
minds, that is sacrifice of the highest quality.” ^ 

Otherwise it is possible by a mystic or symbolic interpretation of the 
word “ sacrifice ” to make it mean, or include, things which are quite different 
from commonplace ritual performance, and more in keeping with the gen- 
eral trend of the Gita's teachings. In one passage we find indeed a state- 
ment which sounds like a thoro-going acceptance of the ritual dogma: 
“Those who eat the nectar of the leavings of the sacrifice go to the eternal 
Brahman. Not even this world, still less any other, is for him who docs not 
sacrifice.”* But in the surrounding stanzas* the word “sacrifice” is in- 
terpreted as including many different kinds of religious practices: re.straint 
of the senses, devotion to the Brahman, ascetic austerities, “disciplined 
activity” (yoga), study, and “knowledge”; and all these are recognized*® 
as forms of “ sacrifice ” that have their validity. It is added that “ the sacri- 
fice of knowledge is better than material sacrifice; all action (karma) without 
remainder is completely ended in knowledge.” '* The “sacrifice of knowl- 
edge” means, of course, the intellectual method of salvation, and equally 
of course it has nothing whatever to do with ritual sacrifices. It is only by 
mystic symbolism that the term “sacrifice” can be applied "to it at all. 

On the other hand there are not wanting in the Gita passages which 
definitely disparage the ritdal religion. “Those who take delight in the 
words of the Veda” are called “undiscerning,” “full of desires, aiming at 
heaven”; their doctrines “yield rebirth as the fruit of actions,” and are 
“replete with various rites aiming at the goal of enjoyment and pow’er.” ** 
“The Vedas belong to the realm of the three strands (of material nature); 
be thou free from the three strands!” ** The really wise man has no more 
need for the “knowledge ” of the Vedas (the word Veda means “knowledge”) 
than he needs a water- tank (for irrigation) when there is a general flood. 

If so pronounced a polemic attitude is exceptional, there are various other 
passages which treat the ritual religion with scant respect. A man who gets 
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out of the “jungle of delusion ” will become disgusted with the revealed re- 
ligion or holy “tradition,” and in turning against this holy “tradition” he 
will acquire discipline (yoga) God’s true form can never be known thru 
religious works.’* He docs not reveal Himself to the adherents of the tradi- 
tional cult, not even to the gods to whom that cult is devoted, who long in 
vain for a sight of Him; they know nothing of His nature and origin, and 
the seers (rshis) who are the reputed authors of the Vedic hymns are equally 
ignorant.’* 

The orthodo.x cult is put in its place, so to speak, in the statement that 
“those who desire the success of (ritual) acts sacrifice in this world to the 
gods.” ’• That is, if you want the sort of thing that sacrifice is designed to 
accomplish, by all means sacrifice, and you will get it. It is a low sort of 
aim; but such as it is, if one honestly seeks it, he shall find it. And that 
precisely because of his sincerity and devotion to what he conceives, how- 
ever mistakenly, to be his religious duty. “Those who are deprived of 
knowledge by this or that desire (for some fruit of religious actions) resort 
to other deities (than Me) ; they take up various religious systems, being con- 
strmned by their own natures.” If they are sincere, they get the fruit they 
seek; but it is the one true God, whom they know not, who gives it to them. 
“Whocvt.r seeks to worship with true faith and devotion any (other) form 
(of deity), for him I make that same faith unswerving, and, being disciplined 
in that faith, he ilevotes himself to worship of that (form of deity), and ob- 
tains therefrom his desires, since it is none but I that grant them!” True 
and righteous ritualists, “worshiping Me by means of sacrifices,” duly suc- 
ceed in gaining the sensuous heaven which is one of the traditional rewards 
of ritualism, and enjoy divine pleasures there.” But of course this is a 
very limited form of success. Such “heavenly” existences are finite; they 
belong to the round of rebirths just as much as do earthly human lives. 
When the cfTect of their religious merit is exhausted, such men fall to earth 
again.” All that has nothing to do with the real goal of man, which is re- 
lease from all existence. 

What is true of orthodox ritualism is true of all other sorts of religion. 
Any religion is better than none. Whole-hearted and unqualified condem- 
nation is reserved for those “demoniac” (wicked) men w’ho “say that the 
world is untrue, without any basis (religious principle upon which to rest), 
without God, not produced by regular mutual causation, in short, motivated 
by desire.” •* The “materialistic” school here referred to is accused by its 
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opponents of having taught that all religion and philosophy were nonsense; 
that there was no guiding principle in the world; that all was chance; that 
the alleged moral law of the eiSect of deeds on the doer was baseless; that 
there was no soul, and no life after death; and that consequently the wise 
man was he who devoted himself to getting as much worldly enjoyment out 
of life as he could. Such doctrines are of course abhorrent to the Git&, as to 
all the accepted forms of Hinduism. On the other hand, those who genuinely 
tho erroneously worship other gods are really vrorshiping the true God, 
the they do not know it; and God accepts their worship, imperfect tho it 
be. Even those who are devoted to other deities and worship them, filled 
with faith, they too really worship Me, tho not in correct fashion. For I am 
both the recipient and the lord of all worship (literally, *of all sacrifices 0- 
But they do not know Me aright. Therefore they fall.” “They fall”; 
that is, the “heavenly” rewards which they attain are finite, and upon the 
exhaustion of the merit acquired by their ^ncere tho mistaken religious 
practices, they return to ordinary worldly life again. “But finite are these 
fruits which come to such ignorant men. Those who revere the (popular 
or ritualistic) gods go to the gods; those who revere Me go to Me.” So 
each religion brings its suitable reward; “Votaries of the gods go to the 
gods ; votaries of the ‘ fathers ^ (spirits of the dead) , to the ‘ fathers ’ ; worship- 
ers of the goblins go to the goblins; My worshipers also go to Me.” And, 
as the last paragraph shows, it is really thru the one God that the followers 
of other religions gain their objects. Since those objects are necessarily im- 
perfect and limited, because their seekers are by definition ignorant of the 
true goal of man, it remains true that one should “abandon all (other) re- 
ligious duties” and make (the one true) God alone his refuge.^ 

»• ix. 23, 24. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Practical Morality 

The Gita’s attitude toward practical morality is characteristic of most 
Hindu religions. In its relation to the ultimate goal of salvation, morality is 
only a secondary means. It alone is never sufficient to achieve that goal. 
But on the other hand it leads to ever better and higher existences, and helps 
to prepare for final success. 

The importance of morality comes out most dearly on the negative side. 
Immorality is dearly regarded as a serious, indeed usually a fatal, hindrance.^ 
To be sure we are told that “ if even a very wicked man worships Me with 
single devotion, he is to be regarded as righteous after all; for he has the 
right resolution”;* and again that “even if thou shouldst be the worst 
sinner of all sinners, thou shalt cross over all (the ‘sea’ oO evil merely by the 
boat of knowledge.” * These passages suggest a sort of magic absolution 
from sifi by devotion to God, or to knowledge, as the case may be. It might 
be inferred from them that it makes little or no difference what a man may 
do, so long as he succeeds in possessing himself of the key to salvation. This 
is, however, probably not a fair inference from the Gita’s words. In the first 
place we must remember that the Gita is poetic in its language and not in- 
frequently emphasizes its ideas by a certain overstatement. To drive home 
the importance of “devotion” or “knowledge” it attributes to each of them 
in turn the power to absolve from the most heinous sins. Secondly, the Gita 
undoubtedly means to imply a reformation and repentance on the part of 
the sinner as a prerequisite, or at least concomitant, to the attainment of 
“devotion” or “knowledge.” We are, indeed, told elsewhere in definite 
terms that wicked men cannot, in the nature of things, possess true devotion 
or knowledge either. “Wicked and deluded evil-doers do not resort to Me; 
their intelligence is taken away by (My) illusion {tndyd), and they remain in 
the ‘demoniac’ condition.” * (We shall see what is meant by the “demoniac” 
condition in the next paragraph.) In another passage “knowledge” is de- 
fined at length in distinctly ethical terms; that is, he who is wise is necessarily 
also righteous, as Socrates said. Knowledge includes “absence of pride and 
deceit, harmlessness, patience, uprightness, devotion to one’s teacher, 
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purity, firmness, self-control, aversion to the objects of sense, unselfishness,” 
and so forth; “indifference” and “devotion to God” are also included.’’ 
Again a description of the qualities of the perfected man, who is fit for union 
with Brahman, includes abstention from lust and hatred and from such 
vices as selfishness, violence, pride, desire, and anger.® 

The sixteenth chapter of the Gita is wholly devoted to a sort of practical 
moral code. It tells us that there are two kinds of “ nature ” or “ condition ” 
or “ estate ” of man, the “divine ” and the “demoniac ” ; that is, the good and 
the bad, the sheep and the goats. The good estate tends towards emanci- 
pation, the bad towards continued bondage in existence.’ That is, more 
explicitly, men who are bad or “demoniac” by nature are reborn again and 
again; they fail to reach God, and their fate is wretched,® while the good 
come finally to salvation.® The good are characterized by “fearlessness, 
purification of being, steadfastness in the discipline of knowledge (or, knowl- 
edge and disciplined activity), generosity, self-control, sacrifice, (religious) 
study, austerities, and uprightness; harmlcssness, truth, freedom from anger, 
abandonment (or, generosity), serenity, freedom from malice, compassion 
to all creatures, uncovetousness, gentleness, modesty, no fickleness; maj- 
esty, patience, fortitude, purity, non-violence, freedom from pride.” 
The characteristics of the wicked are described and illustrated at much 
greater length. In general they are, of course, the opposites of the qualities 
just mentioned. But emphasis is laid on the ignorance of the wicked,** on 
their materialistic and atheistic philosoph}-,'® on their overweening pride 
and stupid self-confidence.’® “Resorting to egotism, violence, arrogance, 
lust, and wrath, they hate Me in their own bodies and those of others, these 
envious men ”; ** that is, by their misdeeds they wrong God, who is in them- 
selves and in other men. All their vices are finally traced to three primary 
vices, desire or lust, wrath, and greed, “a threefold gate to hell, destroying 
the soul.” He who is subject to them cannot hope for perfection or bliss.’* 
In another passage desire or lust and wrath are referred to as the twin causes 
of all vice.’'’ This seems indeed sufficient, since avarice or greed is only a 
specialized form of desire or lust. “Desire and loathing” is the formula in 
other places.’* And since “loathing” is merely negative desire, while 
“wrath” or “passion” is only a pragmatic manifestation or result of desire, 
whether positive or negative, we find that in the last analysis “desire” is 
the root of all evil.'® 
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One positive feature of the Gita’s morality deserves special mention. As 
we saw above at the end of Chapter VII, the metaphysical doctrine that the 
one universal Soul is in all creatures furnishes an admirable basis for a very 
lofty type of morality. Since one’s own Self or Soul is really identical with 
the Self or Soul of all other creatures,^® therefore one who injures others 
injures himself. ‘‘For beholding the same Lord (the universal Soul) residing 
in all beings, a man does not harm himself (his own self in others) by him- 
self; so he goes to the final goal.” Thus one of the most striking and em- 
phatic of the ethical doctrines of the Gita is substantially that of the Golden 
Rule. Man must treat all creatures alike, from the highest to the lowest, “ 
namely like himself.^ The perfected man “delights in the welfare of all 
beings.” This principle is usually regarded as perhaps the highest formu- 
lation of practical ethics that any religion has attained. It is interesting to 
see how naturally and simply it follows from one of the most fundamental 
tenets of the Gita’s philosophy. 

A genuine application of this moral principle would seem almost inevi- 
tably to include avoidance of any violent injury to living beings. And, as 
is well known, most Hindu sects have in fact applied it in this way, at least 
in theory, and to a considerable extent in practice. “Non-violence” or 
“harmlessness” {ahimsd) has generally been accepted as a cardinal virtue. 
It finds expression for instance in the vegetarian diet which so many Hindus 
have always favored, and in the policy of pacifism and “passive resistance” 
which, w’hile never adopted universally, has probably had more followers at 
every period in India than in most other lands. 

The Gita’s morality on this point is somewhat disappointing. It does 
indeed include “harmlessness” or “ non-\dolence ” {ahimsd) in several of its 
lists of viriues.^^ But it never singles it out for special emphasis. It seems 
to be content to let it lie buried in such more or less formal moral catalogs. 
(.)nc gets the impression that it was loo prominent and well -recognized a 
virtue to be ignored; so some lip-homage is paid to it. But it is never defi- 
nitely and sharply applied in such a form as ‘‘Thou shall not kill.” The 
Gita contrasts strikingly in this respect with some other Hindu sects, such 
as the Buddhists and (still more) the Jains. It seems a little strange, at first 
sight, to find any Hindu religious text treating the doctrine of non-violence 
in so stepmotherly a fashion. But of course the reason is quite evident. The 
tnta is hampered by the fact that it is supposed to justify Arjuna’s partici- 
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pation in war. This dramatic situation is alluded to repeatedly, and the 
author seems to have it in the back of his head a large part of the time. To 
be sure, many of his doctrines are incondstent enough with such a purpose, 
as we have abundantly seen. And we must not forget, either, that non- 
injury ” is clearly implied in the Glt&’s teachings on the subject of unselfish- 
ness and doing good to others. That is, to carry out these teachings in any 
real sense would necessarily involve doing no harm to living creatures. But 
to lay a frank and full emphasis upon this principle, to follow it out explicitly 
to its logical conclusion, would mean to run so glaringly counter to the pro- 
fessed aim of the piece, that it is not strange Uiat the author avoids doing 
so. Even his catholicity seems to have shrunk from such an inconsistency 
as that. We can hardly help feeling, however, that he lost a golden oppor- 
tunity thereby. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
SxmHARY 

FIKST part: pkeumimary crapters 

Chapter I. Introductory. — The Bhagavad Gita., the Bible of Kf^Qiusm, 
is dramatically a part of the Mahabharata. Its ostensible purpose is to prove 
to Arjuna, one of the heroes of that epic, the necessity and propriety of tak- 
ing part in the battle which is the epic’s main theme. In actual fact, it is a 
mystic poem, dealing with the nature of the soul and body of man, man’s 
relation to God, and the way or ways by which man is to attain salvation. 
It is poetic, mystical, and devotional, rather than logical and philosophical. 
It contains many discordant doctrines; to try to imite them all in a conastent 
system is to do violence to its spirit. In this vespect it is like all Hindu 
speculative literature of its time and earlier, — particularly like the Upani- 
sads, to which it is deeply indebted. Like them, too, it is practical in its 
attitude, sMX-king religious or philosophic truth not for its own sake but as 
a means of human salvation. 

Chapter II. The Origins of Hindu Speculation. — Out of the ritualistic 
polytheism, based on nature-worship, of the Rig Veda, developed on the 
one hand the pure ritualism of the Brahmana texts, on the other hand ten- 
tative speculations leading towards either monotheism or monism, — seek- 
ing to explain the constitution of the universe and of man in terms of a 
unitary principle. This unitary principle is at first often described con- 
cretely and physically ; but with the passage of time the tendency is towards 
ever more abstract and metaphysi<^ terms, culminating in such expres- 
sions as “the Existent’’ {sat), or “the Self, Soul” {dtman). The influence 
of ritualistic terms is also evident, particularly in the use of the Brahman, 
the embodiment of the ritual religion, as a name for the principle of the 
universe. From very early times the texts set up a parallelism between the 
universe, the macrocosm, and man, the microcosm. 

Chapter III. The Upanisads, and the Fundamental Doctrines of Later 
Hindu Thought. — In the Upanisads this parallelism becomes an identity, 
by the Brahmana principle of mystic identitkation: the Soul of the universe 
is identified with the Soul of man, and by this identification man hopes to 
“know” and so magically to control the universe, which is declared to be 
his self. In the Upani^ds, too, we find the first clear statements of the basic 
axioms of later Hinduism, which may be summed up as follows. First, 
pessimism: all empiric existence is evil. Second, transmigration, with the 
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doctrine of karma: all living beings are subject to an indefinite series of re- 
incarnations, and the conditions of each incarnation are determined by the 
moral quality of acts performed in previous incarnations. Third, salvation 
lies in release from this chain of existences; it is to be gained primarily by 
knowledge of the supreme truth, which has a quasi-magic power of giving its 
possessor <»nttol over his destiny. As secondary or auxiliary means of sal- 
vation are mentioned morality, asceticism in some form or other, and devo- 
tion to a supreme being or prophetic personality. These seem originally to 
have been meant as aids to the attsunment of saving knowledge, and they 
have little importance in the Upani$ads; but in various later sects one or 
another of them at times becomes so important as to obscure the originally 
primary aim of “knowledge.” 

Chapter IV. Prehistory of the God of the Bhagavad Gitd. — The Deity of 
the Gita seems to be a blend of the impersonal Upanisadic Absolute with a 
popular god or deified hero, K^na, who was identified with the Vedic god 
Vl|nu. The combination thus formed contained, therefore, elements which 
could appeal to orthodox ritualists, to speculative intellectuals, and to the 
untutored masses. 


SECOND part: the teachings of the bhagavad GITA 

Chapter V. Soul and Body. — All creatures are composed of two eternal 
and eternally distinct elements, soul and body. The b^y, including what 
are called “psychic” elements, is material; is subject to evolution, devolu- 
tion, and change of all sorts; and consists of a blend of various elements or 
qualities. The soul is immaterial, uniform, unchangeable, without qualities, 
and inactive. All action b performed by the material body, upon other 
material bodies or substances. The soul neither acts nor is affected by action ; 
indeed it b not affected by any influence outside of itself. It has only con- 
templative powers. Ordinary creatures, however, confuse body and soul, 
owing to the dbturbing influence of the material organ of self-consdousness, 
and imagine that their souls act and suffer. The enlightened man realbes 
the true distinction between soul and body; his soul is thereby freed from 
the bondage of connection with the body, whence come action and suffering; 
and he attmns release. 

Chapter VI. The Nature of God. — God is pictured as the First Principle 
of the universe, the Soul of all; the highest or best part of <dl; the noblest 
aspect of all; immanent in all (sometimes even in what is considered evil, 
but sometimes only in what b conridered good). God seems generally to be 
regarded as a prindifle distinct from either the soul or the body of individual 
bdngs, tho they are all “in Him.” He transcends the universe. Sometimes 
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the Upani^adic Brahman seems to be identified with God; but at other times 
Brahman is distinguished from God, and is then ordinarily subordinated to 
Him. At times God b spoken of dualbtically; his “lower nature” b the 
empiric, material universe, his “higher nature” is supernal and beyond the 
ken of empiric creatures. God takes on individual incarnations to save the 
world of men; such an incarnation is Krsna. His supreme form b revealed 
only as a rare act of grace to His elect; such an act of grace b granted to 
Aijuna, who beholds God’s very Self in a mystic vision. 

Chapter VII. Action and Rebirth. — Any action, good or bad, must 
normally have its effect in continued existence for the doer. But the Gita 
says that this is due not to the action as such, but to desire underlying the 
acdon. Acts performed with indifference to the results, without interest in 
the outcome, have no binding effect. It b therefore unnecessary to re- 
nounce action altogether. It is even improper to do so — as well as impos- 
sible. We cannot refrain from action if we would, and we should not if we 
could. Man must do his duty, without desire or fear of the consequences. 
Most often duty is not defined; we are told sinjply to do our duty qua duty, 
as a sort of categorical imperative, without s<dfish interest. At other times 
attempts arc made to define duty in terms of religious or social requirements, 
or on tlie basis of the oneness of man with his neighbors and with God, 
from which is deduced the duty of treating others as oneself. 

Chapter VIII. The Way of Knowledge and the Way of Disciplined Ac- 
tivity. — The Gita distinguishes two schools of thought which it calb 
Saipkhya and Yoga. By Satpkhya it means the doctrine of salvation thru 
the power of perfect knowledge, implying withdrawal from the world and 
renunciation of actions. By Yoga it means the opposing doctrine that one 
should seek emancipation by unselfish performance of duty. Both of these 
doctrines are recognized as leading to salvation, and in particular the power 
of knowledge is fully admitted in various places. Nevertheless the Gita 
usually prefers the way of “indifference in action” or “disciplined activity,” 
which is spoken of as leading to knowledge, or else as bringing salvation 
directly, and more “easily” than the way of knowledge and inaction. 

Chapter IX. The Way of Devotion to God. — This is a still “easier” way 
of g a i nin g salvation, and is most favored of all in the Gita, altho it too is at 
times spoken of as bringing man to salvation indirectly, by perfecting him 
in “knowledge” or “discipline.” By filling his being with love of God, and 
doing all acts as a service to God, man attains union with Him; that is, 
salvation. Sometimes God is spoken of as Himself intervening to help his 
devotees towards this goal. It is particularly important that man should 
fix his mind on God at the hoiur of death; this has a special tendency to 
bring the soul of the dying man to God. 

Chapter X. Attitude Towards Hindu Orthodoxy and Other Religious Be- 
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lu^s. — The GItft contains some expressions that are distinctly hostile to 
the orthodox ritualistic religion. In general, however, it is tolerant of it, or 
even recommends the “dianterested” performance of its rites, as a matter 
of “ duty.” Towards rival religions in general its attitude is broad and toler* 
ant; it admits a qualified validity to all acts of sincere religious devotion. 

Chapter XL Practical Morality. — While morality has only minor im- 
portance in the Gita’s scheme of salvation, immorality is usually regarded 
as a fatal obstacle to it. Desire is the most fundamental cause of vice. The 
most prominent specific ethical principle in the Gita, is that of doing good 
to others, treating others as oneself. Yet the injunction to do no harm to 
any living creature, tho it is a logical inference from that principle and tho 
it is very prominent in most Hindu ethical systems, is barely mentioned in 
the Git& and receives no emphasis. 



CHAPTER Xin 


Conclusion 

It has been my purpose in this book to let the Bhagavad Gita tell its own 
story in the main, with as little comment of my own as possible. However, 
the mere topical arrangement of the Gita’s materials is in itself an implied 
comment; for it is wholly foreign to the Gita itself, which constantly juxta- 
poses unrelated matters and widely separates passages dealing with the 
same subjects. And it has seemed to me, after all, neither desirable nor 
possible to refrain from indicating the relations between the various doctrines 
of the Gita as they appear to me. 

For this, to me, is what an interpretation must be. I should not know 
how to attempt any other kind. And I am obliged to believe that it is worth 
attempting; that if one succeeded, the resiift would help towards under- 
standing the Gita. To bring together its different answers to this or that 
question must surely be useful. And it does not prevent a true view of the 
book, so long as one is careful to emphasize the fact that logical arrangement 
is not intended in the book itself. This I have tried to make very clear. 
Without this proviso, it might perhaps be maintained that to present the 
book’s doctrines in logical arrangement is to violate its spirit. 

For, as we have now abundantly seen, the Gita makes no attempt to be 
logical or systematic in its philosophy. It is frankly mystical and emotional. 
What we may, if we like, call its inconsistencies are not due to slovenliness 
in reasoning; nor do they express a balanced reserve of judgment. This is 
sufficiently proved in several cases by the fact that the Gita deliberately 
brackets two opposing views and asserts the validity of both. It is only in 
the realm of logic that we must choose between yes and no, or else confess 
ignorance. The Gita finds no difficulty in saying both yes and no, at the 
same time. For its point of view is simply unrelated to logic. Even what it 
calls “knowledge” is really intuitional perception; it is not, and is not in- 
tended to be, based on rational analysis. And, as we have seen, “knowledge ” 
is not the Gita’s favorite “way of salvation.” To the Gita, as to the Chris- 
tian mystics, reason is an uncertain and flickering light. The truly “ wise ” 
man should abandon it wholly and follow the “kindly Light,” the lux 
benigna, of God’s grace. He must sink his personality in ecstatic devotion 
to God, trusting absolutely in Him, and throwing upon Him all responsibU- 
ity, doing all deeds as “acts of worship” to God. In the long run nothing 
else matters. Of course, the Gita differs from the Christian mystics in some 
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of its fundamental doctrines; for after all it is a Hindu work, and shares the 
common Hindu axioms. Yet in the practical outcome of its teachings it is 
astonishing to see how dose it comes to many of them. It recalls them in its 
mystical, anti-rational point of view; in its ardent, personal, devotional 
theism; in its subjectivity, its focusing of the attention within, to the ex- 
durion of aU interest in that which is outside the individual’s soul (“ the 
Kingdom of God is within you”); and in its conception of the final goal as 
complete union with God, a state of supernal and indescribable bliss and 
peace. 

There is one other characteristic of the Git&’s teachings, which seems to 
me to show such good psychology that it might be commended to the con- 
sideration of the Christian mystics; whether it is paralleled in their expres- 
sions or not, 1 do not know. The Gita, we have seen, values the emotional 
and the concrete above the rational and the abstract because they arc 
” earier.” It is less troublesome to feel than to think. I take it that it needs 
no argument to prove the truth of this daim. It is equally evident that 
doctrines imbued with this spirit might naturally be expected to win popu- 
larity. I have already suggested that the enormous following which the 
Gita has always had in India may be due in large part to its readiness to 
meet the ordinary man on his own ground, to make salvation as easy as 
possible for him. Objection might be raised against such an attitude from the 
rationalistic point of view; the rationalist may say that what is easier for 
man to grasp is not necessarily truer or as true. But from the Gita’s m>'stical 
point of view a man is as he feels; if he feels united with God, he is — or at 
least he shall be — united with God. And, speaking pragmatically, the 
Gita’s position is justified by the fact that many millions of men have found 
religious comfort in it, and expected salvation thru it. Wbo-can say that 
they were disappointed? And if it should be granted that they were not, 
would not the Gita, have provbd the usefulness of its doctrines, and so their 
pragmatic “truth”? 
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CHAPTER I 


Dhritarashtra : 

Ranged thus for battle on the sacred plain — 

On Kurukshetra — say, Sanjaya! say 
What wrought my people, and the Pandavas? 

Sanjaya: 

When he beheld the host of Pandavas 
Rr.ja Duiy6dhana to Drona drew. 

And spake these words: **Ah, Guru! see this line. 
How vast it is of Pandu fighting-men, 

Embattled by the son of Prupada, 

Thy scholar in the war! Therein stand ranked 
Chiefs like Arjuna, like to Bhtma chiefs. 

Benders of bows; Virkta, YuyudhfLn, 

Drupada, eminent upon his car, 

Dhrishtaket, Chckit&n, Kasi’s stout lord, 

Purujit, Kuntibhdj, and Saivya, 

With Yudh^manyu, and Uttamauj 
Subhadra’s child; and Draupadi’s; — all famed! 
All mounted on their shining chariots! 

On our side, too, — thou best of Brahmans! see 
Excellent chiefs, commanders of my line. 

Whose names I joy to count: thyself the first. 

Then Bhishma, Kama, Krip>a fierce in fight, 

Vikama, ASwatthkman ; next to these 

Strong Saumadatti, with full many more 

Valiant and tried, ready this day to die 

For me their king, each with bis weapon grasped, 

Each skilful in the field. Weakest — meseems — 
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Our battle shows where Bhishma holds command. 
And Bhima, fronting him, something too strong I 
Have care our captains nigh to Bhishma’s ranks 
Prepare what help they may! Now, blow my shell!” 

Then, at the signal of the aged king, 

With blare to wake the blood, rolling around 
Lake to a lion’s roar, the trumpeter 
Blew the great Conch; and, at the noise of it. 
Trumpets and drums, cymbals and gongs and horns 
Burst into sudden clamor; as the blasts 
Of loosened tempest, sudi the tumult seemed ! 

Then might be seen, upon their car of gold 
Yoked with white steeds, blowing their battle-shells, 
Krishna the God, Arjuna at his ade: 

Krishna, with knotted locks, blew his great conch 
Carved of the “Giant’s bone;” Arjuna blew 
Indra’s loud gift; Bhima the terrible — 

Wolf-bellied Bhima — blew a long reed-conch; 

And Yudhisthira, Kunti’s blameless son. 

Winded a mighty shell, “Victory’s Voice;” 

And Nakula blew shrill upon his conch 
Named the “Sweet-sounding,” Sahadev on his 
Called “Gem-bcdecked,” and Kami’s Prince on his. 
Sikhandi on his car, Dhrishtadyumn, 

Vir&ta, S&tyaki the Unsubdued, 

Drupada, with his sons, (O Lord of Barth !) 
Long-armed Subhadra’s children, all blew loud. 

So that the clangoi' shook their foemen’s hearts. 

With quaking earth and thundering heav’n. 

Then ’twas — 

Beholding Dhritarashtra’s battle set. 

Weapons unsheathing, bows drawn forth, the war 
Instant to break - - Arjun, whose ensign-badge 
Was Hanuman the monkey, spake this thing 
To Krishna the Divine, his charioteer: 

“Drive, Dauntless One! to yonder open ground 
Betwixt the armies; I would see more nigh 
These who will fight with us, those we must slay 
To-day, in war’s arbitrament; for, sure. 

On bloodshed all are bent who throng this plain. 
Obeying Dhritarashtra’s sinful son.” 
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Thus, by Arjuna prayed (O Bharata!) 

Between the hosts that heavenly Charioteer 
Drove the bright car, reigning its milk-white steeds 
Where Bhishma led, and Drona, and their Lords. 
“See!” spake he to Arjvma, “where they stand, 

Thy kindred of the Kurus:” and the Prince 
Marked on each hand the kinsmen of his house, 
Grandsires and sires, uncles and brothers and sons. 
Cousins and sons-in-law and nephews, mixed 
With friends and honored elders; some this side. 

Some that side ranged: and, seeing those opposed. 

Such kith grown enemies — Arjuna’s heart 
Melted with pity, while he uttered this: 

Arjuna: 

Krishna! as 1 behold, come here to shed 
Their common blood, yon concourse of our kin. 

My members fail, my tongue dries in eiy mouth, 

A shudder thrills my body, and my hair 
Bristles with horror; from my weak hand slips 
Gandiv, the goodly bow; a fever bums 
My skin to parching; hardly may I stand; 

The life within me seems to swim and faint; 

Nothing do I foresee save woe and wail ! 

It is not good, O Keshav! nought of good 
Can spring from mutual slaughter! Lo, I hate 
Triumph ami domination, wealth and ease. 

Thus sadly won ! A fc>/ what victory 
Can bring delight, Govinda! what rich sp>oils 
Could profit; what rule recompense; what span 
Of life itself seem sweet, bought with such blood? 
Seeing that these stand here, ready to die. 

For whose sake life was fair, and pleasure pleased. 

And piower grew precious: — grandsires, sires, and sons, 
Brothers, and fathers-in-law, and sons-in-law. 

Elders and friends! Shall I deal death on these 
Even though they seek to slay us? Not one blow, 

O Madhusudan ! wiU I strike to gain 
The rule of all Three Worlds; then, how much less 
To seize an earthly kingdom ! Killing these 
Must breed but anguish, Krishna! If they be 
Guilty, we shall grow guilty by their deaths; 
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Their dns will light on us, if we shall slay 
Those sons of Dhritarashtra, and our kin; 

What peace could come of that, O Madhava? 

For if indeed, blinded by lust and wrath, 

These cannot see, or will not see, the sin 
Of kingly lines o’erthrown and kinsmen slain. 

How should not we, who see, shun such a crime — 
We who perceive the guilt and feel the shame — 
Oh, thou Delight of Men, Jankrdana? 

By overthrow of houses perisheth 
Their sweet continuous household piety. 

And — rites neglected, piety extinct — 

Enters impiety upon that home; 

Its women grow unwomaned, whence there spring 
Mad passions, and the mingling-up of castes. 
Sending a Hell-ward road that family. 

And whoso wrought its doom by wicked wrath. 
Nay, and the souls of honored ancestors 
Fall from their place of peace, being bereft 
Of funeral-cakes and the wan death-water.* 

So teach our holy hymns. Thus, if we slay 
Kinsfolk and friends for love of earthly power, 
Ahovat! what an evil fault it were! 

Better I deem it, if my kinsmen strike, 

To face them weaponless, and bare my breast 
To shaft and spear, than answer blow with blow. 

So speaking, in the face of those two hosts, 
Aijuna sank upon his chariot-seat. 

And let fall bow and arrows, sick at heart. 

HERE ENDETH CHAPTER I. OF THE 

Bhagavad-Gita, 

Entitled “Arj un- Vishdd , ’ ’ 

Or '*The Book of the Distress of Arjuna, ” 

Some repetitionary lines are here omitted. 
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San java: 

Him, filled with such compassion and such grief, 

With eyes tear-dimmed, despondent, in stem words 
The Driver, Madhusudan, thus addressed: 

Krishna: 

How hath this weakness taken thee? Whence springs 
The inglorious trouble, shameful to the brave, 

Barring the path of virtue? Nay, Arjun! 

Forbid thyself to feebleness! it mars 
Thy warrior-name ! cast off the coward-fit ! 

Wake! Be thyself! Arise, Scourge of thy foes! 

Arjitna; 

How can I, in the battle, shoot with shafts 
On Bhishma, or on Drona — oh, thou Chief! — 

Both worshipful, both honorable men? 

Better to live on beggar’s bread 
With those we love alive, 

Than taste their blood in rich feasts spread. 

And guiltily survive! 

Ah ! were it worse — who knows? — to be 
Victor or vanquished here. 

When those confront us angrily 
Whose death leaves living drear? 

In pity lost, by doubtings tossed. 

My thoughts — distracted — turn 
To Thee, the Guide I reverence most. 

That I may counsel learn. 

I know not what would heal the grief 
Burned into soul and sense, 

If 1 were earth’s unchallenged chief — 

A god — and these gone thenoel 
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San JAVA. 

So spake Arjuna to the Lord of Hearts, 

And aghing, “I will not fight!” held silence then. 

To whom, with tender smile (O Bharata!) 

While the Prince wept despairing ’twixt those hosts, 
Krishna made answer in divinest verse: 

Krishna: 

Thou grievest where no grief should be! thou speak’st 
Words lacking wisdom ! for the wise in heart 
Mourn not for those that live, nor those that die. 

Nor I, nor thou, nor any one of these. 

Ever was not, nor ever will not be. 

For ever and for ever afterwards. 

All, that doth live, lives always! To man’s frame 
As there come infancy and youth and age, 

So come there raisings-up and layings-down 
Of other and of other life-abodes, 

Which the wise know, and fear not. This that irks — 

Thy sense-life, thrilling to the elements — 

Bringing thee heat and cold, sorrows and joys, 

'Tis brief and mutable! Bear with it. Prince! 

As the wise bear. The soul which is not moved. 

The soul that with a strong and constant calm 
Takes sorrow and takes joy indifferently, 

Lives in the life undying! That which is 
Can never cease to ^e; that which is not 
Will Hot exist. To see this truth of both 
Is theirs who part essence from accident. 

Substance from shadow. Indestructible, 

Learn thou! the Life is, spreading life through all; 

It cannot an5rwhere, by any means, 

Be anj'wise ^minished, stayed, or changed. 

But for these fleeting frames which it informs 
With spirit deathless, endless, infinite. 

They perish. Let them parish. Prince! and fight! 

He who .«»hall say, ”Lo! I have slain a man!” 

He who shall think, “Lo! I am slain!” those both 
Know naught! Life cannot slay. Life is not slain ! ., 

Never the ^irit was bom; the ^irit shall cease to be never; 
Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are 4reamsl 
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Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit for ever; 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems! 

Who knoweth it exhaustless, self-sustained, 

Immortal, indestructible, — shall such 
Say, “I have killed a man, or caused to kill”? 

Nay, but as when one layeth 
Ks worn-out robes away. 

And, taking new ones, sayeth, 

“These will I wear to-day!” 

So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its garb of flesh. 

And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 

I say to thee weapons reach not th|t Life, 

Flame bums it not, waters cannot o’erwhelm. 

Nor dry winds wither it. Impenetrable, 

Unentered, unassailed, unharmed, untouched. 

Immortal, all-arriving, stable, sure. 

Invisible, ineffable, by word 

And thought uncompassed, ever all itself. 

Thus is the Soul declared! How wilt thou, then. 

Knowing it so, — grieve when thou shouldst not grieve? 

How, if thou hearest that the man new-dead 
Is, like the man new-born, still living man — 

One same, existent Spirit — wilt thou weep? 

The end of birth is death; the end of death 
Is birth: this is ordained! and moumest thou. 

Chief of the stalwart arm ! for what befalls 
Which could not otherwise befall? The birth 
Of living things comes unperccived; the death 
Comes unperceived; between them, beings perceive 
What is there sorrowful herein, dear Prince? 

Wonderful, wistful, to contemplate! 

Difficult, doubtful, to speak upon ! 

Strange and great for tongue to relate, 

Mystical hearing for every one! 

Nor wotteth man this, what a marvel it is. 

When seeing, and saying, and hearing are done! 
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This Life within aU living things, my Prince I 
Hides beyond harm; scorn thou to suffer, then, 

For that which cannot suffer. Do thy part I 
Be mindful of thy name, and tremble not I 
Nought better can betide a martial soul 
Than lawful war; happy the warrior 
To whom comes joy of battle — comes, as now. 
Glorious and fair, unsought; optening for him 
A gateway unto Heav’n. But, if thou shunn’st 
This honorable field — a Kshattriya — 

If, knowing thy duty and thy task, thou bidd’st 
Duty and task go by — that shall be sin! 

And those to come shall speak thee infamy 
From age to age; but infamy is worse 
For men of noble blood to bear than death ! 

The chiefs upon their battle-chariots 

Will deem ’twas fear that drove thee from the fray. 

Of those who held thee mighty-souled the scorn 

Thou must abide, while all thine enemies 

Will scatter bitter speech of thee, to mock 

The valor which thou hadst; what fate could fall 

More grievously than this? Either — being killed - 

Thou wilt win Swarga’s safety, or — alive 

And victor — thou wilt reign an earthly king. 

Therefore, arise, thou Son of Kunti! brace 

Thine arm for conflict, nerve thy heart to meet — 

As things alike to thee — pleasure or pain, 

Profit or ruin, victory or defeat: 

So miVtded, gird thee to the fight, for so 
Thou shalt not sinl 


Thus far I speak to thee 
As from the “Sknkhya” — unspiritually — 

Hear now the deeper teaching of the Y6g, 

Which holding, understanding, thou shalt burst 
Thy Karmabandh, the bondage of wrought deeds. 
Here shall no end be hindered, no hope marred 
No loss be feared: faith — yea, a little faith — 
Shall save thee from the anguish of thy dread. 
Here, Glory of the Kurus ! shines one rule — - 
One steadfast rule — while shifting souls have law^ 
Many and hard. Specious, but wrongful deem 
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The speech of those ill-taught ones who extol 

The letter of their Vedas, saying, “This 

Is all we have, or need;” being weak at heart 

With wants, seekers of Heaven : which comes — they say 

As “fruit of good deeds done;’’ promising men 

Much profit in new births for works of faith; 

In various rites abounding; following whereon 
Large merit shall accrue towards wealth and power; 
Albeit, who wealth and power do most desire 
Least fixity of soul have such, least hold 
On heavenly meditation. Much these teach. 

From Veds, concerning the “three qualities;” 

But thou, be free of the “three qualities.” 

Free of the “pairs of opposites,” ^ and free 
From that sad righteousness which calculates; 

Self-ruled, Arjuna! simple, satisfied! - 
Look ! like as when a tank pours water forth 
To suit all needs, so do these Brahmans draw 
Texts for all wants from tank of Holy Writ. 

But thou, want not! ask not! Find full reward 
Of doing right in right! Let right deeds be 
Thy motive, not the fruit which comes from them. 

And live in action ! Labor! Make thine acts 
Thy piety, casting all self aside. 

Contemning gain and merit; equable 
In good or evil : equability 
Is Y6g, is piety ! 


Yet, the right act 

Is less, far less, than the right-thinking mind. 

Seek refuge in thy soul; have there thy heaven! 
Scorn them that follow virtue for her gifts! 

The mind of pure devotion — even here — 

Casts equally aside good deeds and bad. 

Passing above them. Unto pure devotion 
Devote thyself : with perfect meditation 
Comes perfect act, and the right -hearted rise — 
More certainly because they seek no gain — 

Forth from the bands of body, step by step. 

To highest seats of bliss. WTien thy firm soul 

* Technical phrases of ^■edic religion. 

*The whole of this passage is highly involved and difficult to render. 
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Hath shaken off those tanked oracles 
Which ignorantly guide, then shall it soar 
To high neglect of what’s denied or said, 

This way or that way, in doctrinal writ. 

Troubled no longer by the priestly lore 
Safe shall it live, and sure; steadfastly bent 
On meditation. This is Y6g — and Peace! 

Arjuma: 

What is his mark who hath that steadfast heart. 
Confirmed in holy meditation? How 
Enow we his speech, KeSava? Sits he, moves he 
Like other men? 

Kkishna: 

When one, O Prithk’s Son! — 
Abandoning desires which shake the mind — 

Finds in his soul full comfort for his soul, 

He hath attained the Y6g — that man is such! 

In sorrows not dejected, and in joys 
Not overjoyed; dwelling outside the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger; fixed in calms 
Of lofty contemplation; — such an one 
Is Mrmi, is the Sage, the true Recluse! 

He, who to none and nowhere overbound 
By ties of flesh, takes evil things and good 
Neither desponding nor exulting, such 
Bears wisdom’s plainest mark! He who shall draw. 

As the wise tortoise draws its four feet safe 
Under its shield, his five frail senses back 
Under the spirit’s buckler from the world 
Which else assails them, such an one, my Prince ! 

Hath wisdom’s mark ! Things that solicit sense 
Hold off from the self -governed; nay, it comes, 

The appetites of him who lives beyond 

Depart, — aroused no more. Yet may it chance 

O Son of Kunti ! that a governed mind 

Shall some time feel the sense-storms sweep, and wrest 

Strong self-control by the roots. Let him regain: 

His kingdom! let him conquer this, and nt 
On Me intent. That man alone is wise 
Who keeps the mastery of himself! If one 
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Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows de^re, 

Deare flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 

Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone. 

But, if one deals with objects of the sense 
Not loving and not hating, making them 
Serve his free soul, which rests serenely lord. 

Lot such a man comes to tranquillity; 

And out of that tranquillity shall rise 
The end and healing of his earthly pains. 

Since the will governed sets the soul at peace. 

The soul of the ungovemcd is not his. 

Nor hath he knowledge of himself ; which lacked. 

How grows serenity? and, wanting that 
Whence shall he hope for happiness? 

The mind 

That gives itself to follow shows of sense 
Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away. 

And, like a ship in waves of whirlwind, drives 
To wreck and death. Only with him, great Prince! 

Whose senses are not swayed by things of sense — 

Only with him who holds his mastery. 

Shows wisdom perfect. What is midnight-gloom 
To unenlightened souls shines wakeful day 
To his clear gaze; what seems as wakeful day 
Is known for night, thick night of ignorance, 

To his true-seeing eyes. Such is the Saint ! 

And like the ocean, day by day receiving 

Floods from all lands, which never overflows; 

Its boundary-line not leaping, and not leaving. 

Fed by the rivers, but unswelled by those; — 

So is the perfect one ! to his soul’s ocean 

The world of sense pours streams of witcher>'; 

They leave him as they find, without commotion, 

Taking their tribute, but remaining sea. 

Yeal whoso, shaking off the yoke of flesh. 

Lives lord, not servant, of his lusts; set free 
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From pride, from passion, from the sin of “Self,” 
Toucheth tranquillity! O Prith&’s son! 

That is the state of Brahm! There rests no dread 
When that last step is reached 1 Live where he will. 
Die when he may, such passeth from all ’plsuning. 
To blest NirvlLna, with the Gods, attaining. 

HERE ENDETH CHAPTER II. OF THE 
BHACAVAU-GiTA, 

EntiOed ^^S6nkhya-Ydg;* 

The Book of Doctrines.'^ 



CHAPTER III 


Arjuna: 

Thou whom all mortals praise, Jan&rdana! 

If meditation be a nobler thing 

Than action, wherefore, then, great Kc^va! 

Dost thou impel me to this dreadful fight? 

Now am I by thy doubtful speech disturbed! 

Tell me one thing, and tell me certainly; 

By what road shall I find the better end? 

Krishna : 

I told thee, blameless Lord ! there be two paths 
Shown to this world; two schools of wisdom. First 
The Sankhj’a’s, which doth save in way of works 
Prescribed ‘ by reason; next, the Y6g, which bids 
Attain by meditation, spiritually: 

Yet these are one! No man shall ’scape from act 
By shunning action ; nay, and none shall come 
By mere renouncements unto perfectness. 

Nay, and no jot of time, at any time. 

Rests any actionless; his nature’s law 
Compels him, even unwilling, into act; 

[For thought is act in fancy]. He who sits 
Suppressing all the instruments of flesh. 

Yet in his idle heart thinking on them. 

Plays the inept and guilty hypocrite: 

But he who, with strong body serving mind, 

Gives up his mortal powers to worthy work. 

Not seeking gain, Arjuna! such an one 
Is honorable. Do thine allotted task ! 

Work is more excellent than idleness; 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking work. 

There is a task of holiness to do. 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 
The faithful soul; such earthly duty do 
Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 

‘ I feci convinced sdnkhydndn and yoginiin must be transposed here in sense. 
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Thy heavenly purpose. Spake Praj&pati — 

In the beginning, when all men were made, 

And, vdth mankind, the sacrifice — “Do this! 

Work! sacrifice! Increase and multiply 
With sacrifice! This shall be Kamadhuk, 

Your ‘Cow of Plenty,’ ^ving back her milk 
Of all abundance. Worship the gods thereby; 

The gods shall yield ye grace. Those meats ye crave 
The gods will grant to Labor, when it pays 
Tithes in the altar-flame. But if one eats 
Fruits of the earth, rendering to kindly Heaven 
No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world.” 

Who eat of food after their sacrifice 
Are quit of fault, but they that spread a feast 
All for themselves, eat sin and drink of sin. 

By food the living live; food comes of rain. 

And rain comes by the pious sacrifice. 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil; 

Thus action is of Brahm&, who is One, 

The Only, All-pervading; at all times 
Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 
To help the rolling wheels of this great world. 

Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life, 

Shameful and vain. -Existing for himself, 
Self-concentrated, serving self alone, 

No part hath he in aught; nothing achieved. 

Nought wrought or unwrought toucheth him ; no hope 
Of help for all the living things of earth 
Depends from him.^ Therefore, thy task prescribed 
With spirit unattached gladly perform. 

Since in performance of plain duty man 
Mounts to his highest bliss. By works alone 
Janak, and ancient saints reached blessedness ! 
Moreover, for the upholding of thy kind. 

Action thou should’st embrace. What the wise choose 
The unwise people take; what best men do 
The multitude will follow. Look on me. 

Thou Son of PrithS. ! in the three wide worlds 
I am not bound to any toil, no height 


* I am doubtful of accuracy here. 
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Awaits to scale, no gift remains to gain, 

Yet I act here I and, if I acted not — 

Earnest and watchful — those that look to me 
For guidance, sinking back to sloth again 
Because I slumbered, would decline from good. 

And I should break earth’s order and commit 
Her offspring imto ruin, Bharata! 

Even as the unknowing toil, wedded to sense. 

So let the enlightened toil, sense-freed, but set 
To bring the world deliverance, and its bliss; 

Not sowing in those simple, busy hearts 
Seed of despair. Yea! let each play his part 
In all he finds to do, with unyoked soul. 

All things are everywhere by Nature wrought 
In interaction of the qualities. 

The fool, cheated by self, thinks, “This I did” 

And “That I wrought;” but — ah, thou strong-armed Prince! 
A better-lessoned mind, knowing thfe' play 
Of visible things within the world of sense, 

And how the qualities must qualify, 

Standeth aloof even from his acts. Th’ untaught 
Live mixed with them, knowing not Nature’s way. 

Of highest aims unwitting, slow and dull. 

Those make thou not to stumble, having the light; 

But all thy dues discharging, for My sake. 

With meditation centred inwardly. 

Seeking no profit, satisfied, serene. 

Heedless of issue — fight! They who shall keep 
My ordinance thus, the wise and willing hearts. 

Have quittance from all issue of their acts; 

But those who disregard my ordinance, 

Thinking they know, know nought, and fall to loss. 

Confused and foolish. ’Sooth, the instructed one 
Doth of his kind, following what fits him most; 

And lower creatures of their kind; in vain 
Contending ’gainst the law. Ncc<ls must it be 
The objects of the s*ense will stir the sense 
To like and dislike, yet th’ enlightened man 
Yields not to these, knowing them enemies. 

Finally, this is better, that one do 

His own ta.sk as he may, even though he fail. 

Than take tasks not his own, though they seem good. 
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To die performing duty is no ill ; 

But who seeks other roads shall wander still. 

Arjuna: 

Yet tell me. Teacher! by what force doth man 
Go to his ill, unwilling; as if one 
Pushed him that evil path^ 

Krishna: 

Kama it is. 

Passion it is 1 bom of the Darknesses, 

Which pusheth him. Mighty of appetite. 

Sinful, and strong is this! — man’s enemy! 

As smoke blots the white fire, as clinging rust 
Mars the bright mirror, as the womb surrounds 
The babe unborn, so is the world of things 
Foiled, soiled, enclosed in this desire of flesh. 

The wise fall, caught in it; the unresting foe 
It is of wisdom, wearing countless forms. 

Fair but deceitful, subtle as a flame. 

Sense, mind, and reason — these, O Kunti’s son! 

Are booty for it; in its play with these 
It maddens man, beguiling, blinding him. 

Therefore, thou noblest child of Bharata! 

Govern thy heart! Constrain th’ entangled sense! 
Resist the false, soft sinfulness which saps 
Knowledge and judgment! Yea, the world is strong. 
But what discerns ft stronger, and the mind 
Strongest; and high o’er all the ruling Soul. 
Wherefore, perceiving Him who reigns supreme, 

Put forth full force of Soul in thy own soul! 

Fight! vanquish foes and doubts, dear Hero! slay 
What haunts thee in fond shapes, and would betray ! 

H£KK ENDETH CHAPTER III. OF THE 

Bhagavad-GIta, 

Entitled “Karma-Ydg,” 

Or ‘*‘The Book of Virtue in Work. ” 



CHAPTER IV 


Kkjshna: 

This deathless Yoga, this deep union, 

1 taught Vivaswata,* the Lord of Light; 

Vivaswata to Manu gave it; he 
To Ikshw^u ; so passed it down the line 
Of all my royal Rishis. Then, with years. 

The truth grew dim and perished, noble Prince! 
Now once again to thee it is declared — 

This ancient lore, this mystery supreme — 

Seeing I find thee votary and friend. 

Arjuna : 

Thy birth, dear Lord, w’as in these la^r days, 

And bright Vivaswata’s preceded time! 

How shall I comprehend this thing thou sayest, 
"From the beginning it was I who taught?" 

Krishna : 

Manifold the renewals of my birth 
Have been, Arjuna! and of thy births, too! 

But mine I know, and thine thou knowest not, 

0 Slayer of thy Foes! Albeit I be 
Unborn, undying, indestructible, 

The Lord of all things living; not the less — 

By !Maya, by my magic which I stamp 
On floating Nature-forms, the primal vast - - 

1 come, and go, and come. When Righteousness 
Occlines, O Bharata! when Wickedness 

Is strong, I rise, from age to age, and take 
Visible shape, and move a man with men. 
Succoring the good, thrusting the evil back. 

And setting Virtue on her seat again. 

Who knows the truth touching my births on earth 
And my divine work, when he quits the flesh 
Puts on its load no more, falls no more down 
To earthly birth: to Me he comes, dear Prince! 


^ A name of the sun. 
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Many there be who cornel from fear set free. 

From anger, from desire; keeping their hearts 
Fixed upon me — my Faithful — purified 
By sacred flame of Knowledge. Such as these 
Mix with my being. Whoso worship me. 

Them 1 exalt; but all men everywhere 
Shall fall into my path; albeit, those souls 
Which seek reward for works, make sacrifice 
Now, to the lower gods. I say to thee 
Here have they their reward. But I am He 
Made the Four Castes, and portioned them a place 
After their qualities and gifts. Yea, I 
Created, the Reposeful ; I that live 
Immortally, made all those mortal births; 

For works soil not my essence, being works 
Wrought uninvolved.^ Who knows me acting thus 
Unchained by action, action binds not him; 

And, so perceiving, all those saints of old 
Worked, seeking for deliverance. Work thou 
As, in the days gone by, thy fathers did. 

Thou sayst, pierplexed. It hath been asked before 
By angers and by sages, “What is act. 

And what inaction? ” I will teach thee this, 

And, knowing, thou shalt learn which work doth save. 
Needs must one rightly meditate those three — 
Doing, — not doing, — and undoing. Here 
Thorny and dark th? path is! He who sees 
How action may be rest, rest action — he 
Is wisest ’mid his kind; he hath the truth! 

He doeth well, acting or resting. Freed 
In all his works from prickings of desire. 

Burned clean in act by the white fire of truth. 

The wise call that man wise; and such an one, 
Renouncing fruit of deeds, always content. 

Always self satisfying, if he works, 

Doth nothing that shall stain his separate soul. 

Which — quit of fear and hope — subduing self — 
Rejecting outward imptilse — yielding up 
To body’s need hothing save body, dwells 
Sinless amid all sin, with equal calm 
Taking what may befall, by grief unmoved, 

* Without desire of fruit. 
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Unmoved by joy, unenvyingly; the same 
In good and evil fortunes; nowise bound 
By bond of deeds. Nay, but of such an one, 

M^ose crave is gone, whose soul is liberate. 

Whose heart is set on truth — of such an one 
What work he does is work of sacrifice. 

Which passeth purely into ash and smoke 
Consumed up>on the altar 1 All’s then God I 
The sacrifice is Brahm, the ghee and grain 
Are Brahm, the fire is Brahm, the flesh it eats 
Is Brahm, and unto Brahm attaineth he 
Who, in such oflice, meditates on Brahm. 

Some votaries there be who serve the gods 
With flesh and altar-smoke; but other some 
Who, lighting subtler fires, make purer rite 
With will of worship. Of the which be they 
Who, in white flame of continence, consume 
Joys of the sense, delights of eye and ear. 

Foregoing- tender speech and sound of song: 

And they who, kindling fires with torch of Truth, 

Bum on a hidden altar-stone the bliss 
Of youth and love, renouncing happiness: 

And they who lay for offering there their wealth, 

Their penance, meditation, piety. 

Their steadfast reading of the scrolls, their lore 
Painfully gained with long austerities. 

And they who, making silent sacrifice, 

Draw in their breath to feed the flame of thought. 

And breathe it forth to waft the heart on high, 

Governing the ventage of each entering air 
Lest one sigh pass which heljieth not the soul : 

And they who, day by day denying needs. 

Lay life itself upton the altar-flame. 

Burning the body wan. Lo! all these ke^ 

The rite of offering, as if they slew 
Victims; and all thereby efface much sin. 

Yea! and who feed on the immortal food 
Left of such sacrifice, to*Brahma pass. 

To The Unending. But for him that makes 
No sacrifice, he hath nor part nor lot 
Even in the present worlds How should he share 
Another, O thou Glory of thy Line? 
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In sight of Brahma all these ofTcrings 
Are spread and are accepted ! Comprehend 
That all proceed by act; for knowing this, 

Thou shalt be quit of doubt. The sacrifice 
Which Knowledge pays is better than great gifts 
Offered by wealth, since gifts’ worth • — O my Prince ! 
Lies in the mind which gives, the will that serves: 

And these are gained by reverence, by strong search. 
By humble heed of those who see the Truth 
And teach it. Knowing Truth, thy heart no more 
Will ache with error, for the Truth shall show 
All things subdued to thee, as thou to Me. 

Moreover, Son of Pandu ! wert thou worst 
Of all wrong-doers, this fair ship of Truth 
Should bear thee safe and dry across the sea 
Of thy transgressions. As the kindled flame 
Feeds on the fuel till it sinks to ash, 

So unto ash, Arjuna! unto nought 

The flame of Knowledge w'astes works’ dross away! 

There is no purifier like thereto 

In all this world, and he who seeketh it 

Shall find it — being grown perfect — in himself. 

Believing, he receives it when the soul 

Masters itself, and cleaves to Truth, and comes 

Possessing knowledge ; — to the higher peace. 

The uttermost repose. But those untaught, 

And those without full faith, and those who fear 
Are shent; no pieace is here or other where. 

No hope, nor happiness for whoso doubts. 

He that, being self-contained, hath vanquished doubt. 
Disparting self from service, soul from works. 
Enlightened and emancipate, my Prince! 

Works fetter him no more! Cut then atwain 
With sword of wis<Iom, Son of Bharata! 

This doubt that binds thy heart-beats! cleave the bond 
Born of thy ignorance! Be bold and wise ! 

Give thyself to the field with me! Arise! 

IIURE ENDETH CHAPTER IV. OF THE 

Bhagavad-Gita, 

Entitled **Jnana-Y6g'' 

Or “The Book of the Religion of Knowledge.**' 



CHAPTER V 


Arjitna: 

Yet, Krishna! at the one time thou dost laud 
Surcease of works, and, at another time, 

Service through work. Of these twain plainly tell 
Which is the better way? 

Krishna: 

To cease from works 
Is well, and to do works in holiness 
Is well; and both conduct to bliss supreme; 

But of these twain the better way is his 
Who working piously refraineth not. 

That is the true Renouncer, firm and fixed, 

Who — seeking nought, rejecting nought — dwells proof 
Against the “opposites.” ' O valiant Prince! 

In doing, such breaks lightly from all deed : 

’Tis the new scholar talks as they were two, 

This S3.nkhya and this Yoga: wise men know 
Who husbands one plucks golden fruit of both ! 

The region of high rest which Sankhyans reach 
Yogins attain. Who secs these twain as one 
Secs with clear eyes! Yet such abstraction, Chief! 

Is hard to win without much holiness. 

Whoso is fixed in holiness, st'lf-ruled. 

Pure-hearted, lord of senses and of self. 

Lost in the common life of all which lives — 

A “ Yfigayukt” — he is a Saint who wends 
Straightway to Brahm. Such an one is not touched 
By taint of deeds. “Nought of myself I do!” 

'1 hus will he think - - who holds the truth of truths - - 
In seeing, hearing, touching, smelling; w’hen 
He eats, or goes, or breathes; slumbers or talks, 

Holds fast or loosens, opes his eyes or shuts; 

Always assured “This is the sense- world plays 

* 'I'liat is, "joy and sorrow, success and failure, heat and cold,” &c. 
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With senses.” He that acts in thought of Biahm, 
Detaching end from act, with act content. 

The world of sense can no more stain his soul 
Than waters mar th’ enamelled lotus-leaf. 

Wth life, with heart, with mind, — nay, with the hdp 
Of all five senses — letting selfhood go — 

Yogins toil ever towards their souls’ release. 

Such votaries, renouncing fruit of deeds. 

Gain endless peace: the unvowed, the passion-bound. 
Seeking a fruit from works, are fastened down. 

The embodied sage, withdrawn within his soul, 

At every act sits godlike in ” the town 
Which hath nine gateways,” ^ neither doing aught 
Nor causing any deed. This world’s Lord makes 
Neither the work, nor passion for the work, 

Nor lust for fruit of work; the man’s own self 
Pushes to these ! The Master of this World 
Takes on himself the good or evil deeds 
Of no man — dwelling beyond! Mankind errs here 
By folly, darkening knowledge. But, for whom 
That darkness of the soul is chased by light, 

Splendid and clear shines manifest the Truth 
As if a Sun of Wisdom sprang to shed 
Its beams of dawn. Him meditating still. 

Him seeking, with Him blended, stayed on Him, 

The souls Uluminated take that road 
Which hath no turning back — their sins flung ofl 
By strength of faith. [Who will may have this Light; 
Who hath it sees.] To him who wisely sees, 

The Brahman with his scrolls and sanctities. 

The cow, the elephant, the unclean dog. 

The Outcast gorging dog’s meat, are all one. 

The world is overcome — aye! even herel 
By such as fix their faith on Unity. 

The sinless Brahma dwells in Unity, 

And they in Brahma. Be not over-glad 
Attaining joy, and be not over-sad 
Encountering grief, but, stayed on Brahma, still 
Constant let each abide! Ihe sage whose soul 


t /. e., the body. 
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Holds off from outer contacts, in himself 
Finds bliss; to Brahma joined by piety, 

His spirit tastes eternal peace. The joys 
Springing from sense-life are but quickening wombs 
Which breed sure griefs: those joys begin and end! 

The wise mind takes no pleasure, Kunti’s Son ! 

In such as those! But if a man shall loam. 

Even while he lives and bears his body's chain, 

To master lust and anger, he is blest! 

He is the Yitkla; he hath happiness, 

Contentment, light, within: his life is merged 
In Brahma’s life; he doth Nirvfina touch! 

Thus go the Rishis unto rest, who dwell 

With sins effaced, with doubts at end, with hearts 

Governed and calm. Glad in all good they live. 

Nigh to the peace of God; and all those live 
Who pass their days exempt from greed and wrath. 
Subduing self and senses, knowing the Soul ! 

The Saint who shuts outside his placid soul 
All touch of sense, letting no contact through; 

Whose quiet eyes gaze straight from fixed brows. 

Whose outward breath and inward breath are drawn 
Equal and slow through nostrils still and close; 

That one — with organs, heart, and mind constrained. 
Bent on deliverance, having put away 
Passion, and fear, and rage; — hath, even now. 

Obtained deliverance, ever and ever freed. 

Yea! for he knows Me Who am He that heeds 
The sacrifice and worship, God revealed; 

And He who heeds not, being Lord of W’orlds, 

Lover of all that lives, God unrevealed, 

Wlierein who will shall find surety and shield! 

WRBF. ENDS CHAPTER V. OF THE 

Bhagavad-GitA , 

Entitled “Karmasanydsayog*' 

Or **The Book of Religion by Renouncing Fruit of Works.** 
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Krishna: 

Therefore, who doeth work rightful to do, 

Not seeking gain from work, that man, O Prince! 
Is SAnyasi and Ydgi — both in one! 

And he is neither who lights not the flame 
Of saciiflce, nor setteth hand to task. 

Regard as true Renouncer him that makes 
Worship by work, for who rcnounceth not 
Works not as Y6gin. So is that well said 
“By works the votary doth rise to saint. 

And saintship is the ceasing from all works;’’ 
Because the perfect Y6gin acts — but acts 
Unmoved by passions and unbound by deeds. 
Setting result aside. 


Let each man raise 

The Self by Soul, not trample down his Self, 

Since Soul that is Self’s friend may grow Self’s foe. 
Soul is Self’s friend when Self doth rule o’er Self, 
But Self turns enemy if Soul’s own self 
Hates Self as not itself.^ 

• The sovereign soui 

Of him who lives self-governed and at peace 
Is centred in itself, taking alike 
Pleasure and pain; heat, cold; glory and shame. 

He is the Y6gi, he is YUkta, glad 
With joy of light and truth; dwelling apart 
Upon a peak, with senses subjugate 
Whereto the clod, the rock, the glistering gold 
Show all as one. By this sign is he known 
Being of equal grace to comrades, friends. 
Chance-comers, strangers, lovers, enemies. 

Aliens and kinsmen; loving all alike. 

Evil or good. 

' The Sanskrit has this play on the double meaning of Atman. 
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Sequestered should he sit, 

Steadfastly meditating, solitary, 

IBs thoughts controlled, his pasaons laid away. 

Quit of belongings. In a fair, still spot 
Having his fixed abode, — not too much raised. 

Nor yet too low, — let him abide, his goods 
A doth, a deerskin, and the KuSa-grass. 

There, setting hard his mind upon The One, 
Restraining heart and senses, sUent, calm, 

Let him accomplish Ydga, and achieve 
Pureness of soul, holding immovable 
Body and neck and head, his gaze absorbed 
Upon his nose-end,' rapt from all around. 

Tranquil in spirit, free of fear, intent 
Upon his Brahmacharya vow, devout. 

Musing on Me, lost in the thought of Me. 

That Ydgin, so devoted, so controlled. 

Comes to the peace beyond, — My peace, the peace 
Of high Nirvana! 

But for earthly needs 
Religion is not his who too much fasts 
Or too much feasts, nor his who sleeps away 
An idle mind; nor his who wears to waste 
His strength in vigils^ Nay, Arjiina ! call 
That the true piety which most removes 
Earth-aches and ills, where one is moderate 
In eating and in resting, and in sport; 

Measured in wish and act; sleeping betimes. 

Waking betimes for duty. 

When the man. 

So living, centres on his soul the thought 
Straitly restrained — untouched internally 
By stress of sense — then is he Vukta. See! 

Steadfast a lamp bums sheltered from the wdnd; 

Such is the likeness of the Yogi's mind 

Shut from sense-storms and burning bright to Heaven. 

When mind broods placid, soothed with holy wont; 

When Self contemplates self, and in itself 

Hath comfort ; when it knows the nameless joy 

Beyond all scope of sense, revealed to soul — 
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Only to soul! and, knowing, wavers not, 

True to the farther Truth; when, holding this, 

It deems no other treasure comparable. 

But, harbored there, cannot be stirred or shook 
By any gravest grief, call that state “i>eace,’' 

That happy severance Ydga; call that man 
The perfect Ydgin ' 

Steadfastly the will 

Must toil thereto, till efforts end in ease. 

And thought has passed from thinking. Shaiking off 
All longings bred by dreams of fame and gain, 

Shutting the doorways of the senses close 
Wth watchful ward; so, step by step, it comes 
To gift of peace assured and heart assuaged. 

When the mind dwells self-wrapped, and the soul broods 

Cumberless. But, as often as the heart 

Breaks — wild and wavering — from control, so oft 

Let him re-curb it, let him rein it back 

To the soul’s governance; for perfect bliss 

Grows only in the bosom tranquillized. 

The spirit passionless, purged from offence. 

Vowed to the Infinite. He who thus vows 
His soul to the Supreme Soul, quitting sin. 

Passes imhindered to the endless bliss 
Of unity with Brahma. He so vowed. 

So blended, sees the Life-Soul resident 
In all things living, and all living things 
In that Life-Soul contained. And whoso thus 
Discemeth Me in all, and all in Me, 

I never let him go; nor looseneth he 
Hold upon Me; but, dwell he where he may, 

Whate’er his life, in Me he dwells and lives, 

Because he knows and worships Me, Who dwell 
In all which lives, and cleaves to Me in all. 

Aijuna! if a man sees everywhere — 

Taught by his own similitude — one Life, 

One Essence in the Evil and the Good, 

Hold him a Y6gi, yea! well-perfected! 

Akjuna: 

Slayer of Madhu ! yet again, this Y6g, 

This Peace, derived from equanimity. 
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Made known by thee — I see no fixity 
Therein, no rest, because the heart of men 
Is unfixed, Krishna! rash, tumultuous. 

Wilful and strong, "it were all one, I think. 

To hold the wayward wind, as tame man’s heart. 

Krishna: 

Hero long-armed! beyond denial, hard 
Man’s heart is to restrain, and wavering; 

Yet may it grow restrained by habit. Prince! 

By wont of self-command. This Y6g, I say, 

Cometh not lightly to th’ ungoverncd ones; 

But he who will be master of himself 
Shall win it, if he stoutly strive thereto. 

Arjuna: 

And what road goeth he who, having faith, 

Fails, Krishna! in the striving; falling back 
From holiness, missing the perfect rule? 

Is he not lost, straying from Brahma’s light. 

Like the vain cloud, which floats ’twixt earth and Heaven 
When lightning splits it, and it vanisheth? 

Fain would I hear thee answer me herein, 

Since, Krishna! none save thou can clear the doubt. 

Krishna: 

He is not lost, thou Son of PrithS,! No! 

Nor earth, nor heaven is forfeit, even for him. 

Because no heart that holds one right desire 
Trcadeth the road of loss! He who should fail, 

Desiring righteousness, cometh at death 
Unto the Region of the Just; dwJls there 
Measureless years, and being bom anew, 

Beginneth life again in some fair home 
Amid the mild and happy. It may chance 
He doth descend into a Y6gin house 
On Virtue’s breast; but that is rare! Such birth 
Is hard to be obtained on this earth, Chief ! 

So hath he back again what heights of heart 
He did achieve, and so he strives anew 
To perfectness, with better hope, dear Prince ! 
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For by the old desire he is drawn on 
Unwittingly; and only to desire 
The purity of Y6ga is to pass 
Beyond the Sabdabrahm, the spoken Ved. 

But, being Ydgi, striving strong and long, 
Purged from transgressions, perfected by births 
Following on births, he plants his feet at last 
Upon the farther path. Such an one ranks 
Above ascetics, higher than the wise, 

Beyond achievers of vast deeds! Be thou 
Y6gi, Aijuna! And of such believe. 

Truest and best is he who worshi|>s Me 
With inmost soul, stayed on My Mystery! 

BERK ENDETH CHAPTER VI. OP THE 

Bhagavao-Gita, 

Entitled **Atmasanyamay6g,’* 

Or ^*The Book of Religion by Sdf-Restraint. *’ 



CHAPTER VII 


Kkishka: 

Leam now, dear Prince! how, if thy soul be set 
Ever on Me — still exerci^ng Y6g, 

Still making Me thy Refuge — thou shalt come 
Most surely unto perfect hold of Me. 

I will declare to thee that utmost lore. 

Whole and particular, which, when thou knowest, 
Leaveth no more to know here in this world. 

Of many thousand mortals, one, perchance, 
Striveth for Truth; and of those few that strive — 
Nay, and rise high — one only — here and there — 
Knoweth Me, as I am, the very Truth. 

Earth, water, flame, air, ether, life, and mind. 
And individuality — those eight 
Make up the showing of Me, Manifest. 

These be my lower Nature; learn the higher. 
Whereby, thou Valiant One! this Universe 
Is, by its principle of life, produced; 

Whereby the worlds of visible things are bom 
As from a Yoni. Know! I am that womb. 

I make and I unmake this Universe: 

Than me there is no other Af aster. Prince! 

No other Maker! All these hang on me 
As hangs a row of p)carls upon its string. 

I am the fresh taste of the water; I 

The silver of the moon, the gold o’ the sun. 

The word of worship in the Veds, the thrill 
That passeth in the ether, and the strength 
Of man’s shed seed. I am the good sweet smell 
Of the moistened earth, I am the lire’s red light. 
The vital air moving in all which moves. 

The holiness of hallowed souls, the root 
Undying, whence hath sprung whatever is; 

The wisdom of the wise, the intellect 
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Of the infonned, the greatness of the great. 

The splendor of the splendid. Kunti’s Son! 

These am I, free from pas^on and desire; 

Yet am I right desire in all who yearn, 

Chief of the Bh&ratas! f or all those moods. 

Soothfast, or passionate, or ignorant. 

Which Nature frames, deduce from me; but all 
Are merged in me — not I in them! The world — 
Deceived by those three qualities of being — 

Wotteth not Me Who am outside them all. 

Above them all. Eternal! Hard it is 
To pierce that veil divine of various shows 
Which hideth Me; yet they who worship Me 
Fierce it and pass l^yond. 

I am not known 

To evil-doers, nor to foolish ones. 

Nor to the base and churlish; nor to those 
Whose mind is cheated by the show of things. 

Nor those that take the way of Asuras.* 

Four sorts of mortals know me; he who weeps, 
Aijuna! and the man who yearns to know; 

And he who toils to help; and he who sits 
Certain of me, enlightened. 

Of these four, 

O Prince of India! highest, nearest, best 
That last is, the devout soul, wise, intent 
Upon “The One.” Dear, above all, am I 
To him; ^d he is dearest unto me! 

All four are good, and seek me; but mine own. 

The true of heart, the faithful — stayed on me. 
Taking me as their utmost blessedness. 

They are not “mine,” but I — even I myself! 

At end of many births to Me they come! 

Yet hard the wise Mahatma is to find. 

That man who sayeth, “All is Visudev!” ® 

There be those, too, whose knowledge, turned aside 
By this desire or that, gives them to serv'e 
Some lower gods, with various rites, constrained 
By that which mouldeth them. Unto all such — 

^ Beings of low and devilish nature. 


t Krishna. 
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Worship what shrine they will, what shapes, in faith — 
*Tis I who give them faith! I am content 1 
The heart thus asking favor from its God, 

Darkened but ardent, hath the end it craves, 

The lesser blessing — but ’tis I who give! 

Yet soon is withered what small fruit they reap: 

Those men of little minds, who worship so, 

Go where they worship, passing with their gods. 

But Mine come unto me! Blind are the eyes 
Which deem th' Unmanifested manifest. 

Not comprehending Me in my true Self! 

Imperishable, viewless, undeclared, 

Hidden behind my magic veil of shows, 

I am not seen by all ; I am not known — 

Unborn and changeless — to the idle world. 

But I, Arjuna! know all things which were, 

And all which are, and all which arc to be. 

Albeit not one among them knoweth Me ! 

By passion for the “pairs of opposites,” 

By those twain snares of Like and Dislike, Prince! 

All creatures live bewildered, save some few 
Who, quit of sins, hqly in act, informed, 

Freed from the “opposites.” and fixed in faith, 

Cleave unto Me. 


Who cleave, who seek in Me 
Refuge from birth ^ and death, those have the Truth! 
Those know Me BsAim.\; know Me Soul of Souls, 
The Adhy ATMAN; know Karma, my work; 

Know I am Adhibhuta, Lord of Life, 

And Adhid.aiva, Lord of all the Gods 
And Adhiyajna, Lord of Sacrifice; 

Worship Me well, with hearts of love and faith, 

And find and hold Me in the hour of death. 

HERE ENDETH CHAPTER VIl. OF THE 
BhagavaivGIta, 

Entitled “VijndnaySg," 

Or “The Book of Religion by Discernment. " 


' I read here jiintna, “!)irth;” not joro, “age.” 



CHAPTER Vra 


Arjttna: 

Who is that Brahma? What that Soul of Souls, 
The Adhyaxmah? What, Thou Best of All ! 

Thy work, the Karma? Tell me what it is 
Thou namest Adhibhuta? What again 
hleans Adhidaiva? Yea, and how it comes 
Thou canst be Aohiyajha in thy flesh? 

Slayer of hladhu! Further, make me know 
How good men find thee in the hour of death? 

Krishna: 

1 Brahma am ! the One Eternal Goo, 

And Adhyatman is My Being’s name. 

The Soul of Souls! What goeth forth from Me, 
Causing all life to live, is Karma called : 

And, Manifested in divided forms, 

I am the Adhibhuta, Lord of Lives; 

And Adhioaiva, Lord of all the Gods, 

Because I am Pdrvsha, who begets. 

And Adhiyajna, Lord of Sacrifice, 

I — speaking with thee in this body here — 

Am, thou embodied one! (for all the shrines 
Flame unto Me!) And, at the hour of death. 

He that hath meditated Me alone. 

In putting off his flesh, comes forth to Me, 

Enters into My Being — doubt thou not ! 

But, if he meditated otherwise 

At hour of death, in putting off the flesh. 

He goes to what he looked for, Kunti’s Son! 
Because the Soul is fashioned to its like. 

Have Me, then, in thy heart always! and fight! 
Thou too, when heart and mind are fixed on Me, 
Shalt surely come to Mel All come who cleave 
With never>wavering will of firmest faith. 

Owning none other Gods: all come to Me, 

The Uttermost, Purusha, Holiest! 
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Whoso hath known Me, Lord of sage and singer, 

Ancient of days; of all the Three Worlds Stay, 

Boundless, — but unto every atom Bringer 
Of that which quickens it: whoso, I say, 

BEath known My form, which passeth mortal knowing; 

Seen my effulgence — which no eye hath seen — 

Than the sun’s burning gold more brightly glowing. 

Dispersing darkness, — unto him hath been 

Right life! And, in the hour when life is ending. 

With mind set fast and trustful piety, 

Drawing still breath beneath calm brows unbending. 

In happy peace that faithful one doth die, — 

In glad peace passeth to Purusha’s heaven, 

The place which they who read the Vedas name 
Akshasam, “Ultimate;” whereto have striven 
Saints and ascetics - - their road is the same. 

That way - - the highest way — goes he who shuts 
The gates of all his senses, locks desire 
Safe in his heart, centres the vital airs 
Upon his parting thought, steadfastly set ; 

And, murmuring Om, the sacred syllable — 

Emblem of Brahm — dies, meditating Me. 

For who, none other Gods regarding, looks 
Ever to Me, easily am I gained 
By such a Ydgi; and, attaining Me, 

They fall not — those Mahatmas — back to birth. 

To life, which is the place of pain, which ends, 

But take the way of utmost blessedness. 

The worlds, Arjuna! — even Brahma’s world — 

Roll back again from Death to Life’s unrest; 

But they, O Kunti’s Son ! that reach to Me, 

Taste birth no more. If ye know Brahma’s Day 

Which is a thousand Yugas; if ye know 

The thousand Yugas making Brahma’s Night, 

Then know ye Day and Night as He doth know ! 

When that vast Dawn doth break, th’ Invisible 
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Is brought anew into the Viable; 

When that deep Night doth darken, aU which is 
Fades back again to Him Who sent it forth; 

Yea! this vast company of living things — 

Again and yet again produced — expires 
At Brahma’s Nightfall; and, at Brahma’s Dawn, 

Riseth, without its will, to life new-born. 

But — higher, deeper, innermost — abides 
Another Life, not like the life of sense. 

Escaping sight, unchanging. This endures 
When all created things have passed away; 

This is that Life named the Unmanifest, 

The Infinite! the All! the Uttermost. 

Thither arriving none return. That Life 
Is Mine, and I am there! And, Prince! by faith 
Which wanders not, there is a way to come 
Thither. I, the Purusha, I Who spread 
The Universe around me — in Whom dwell 
All living Things — may so be reached and seen! 

1 

• • • • • 

Richer than holy fruit on Vedas growing, 

Greater than gifts, better than prayer or fast. 

Such wisdom is! The Y6gi, this way knowing. 

Comes to the Utmost Perfect Peace at last. 

HERE ENDETH CHAPTER VIII. OF THE 

Bhagavad-GitA , 

Entitled * **Aksharaparabrahmay6g" 

Or ‘'The Book of Religion by Devotion to the One Supreme God.'’ 

* 1 have discarded ten lines of Sanskrit text here as an undoubted interpolation by 

some Vedantist. 



CHAPTER IX 


Krishna: 

Now will I open unto thee — whose heart 
Rejects not — that last lore, deepest-concealed. 
That farthest secret of My Heavens and Earths, 
Which but to know shall set thee free from ills, — 
A Royal lore I a Kingly mystery ! 

Yea! for the soul such light as purgeth it 
From every sin ; a light of holiness 
With inmost splendor shining; plain to see; 

Easy to walk by, inexhaustible! 

They that receive not this, failing in faith 
To grasp the greater wisdom, reach not Me, 
iJestroyer of thy foes ! They sink anew 
Into the realm of Flesh, where all things change! 

By Me the whole vast Universe of things 
Is spread abroad ; — by Me, the Unmanifest ! 

In Me are all existences contained; 

Not I in them! 


Yet they are not contained, 
'Fhose visible things! Receive and strive to embrace 
The mystery majcstical ! My Being — 

Creating all, sustaining all — still dwells 
Outside of all! 


See! as the shoreless airs 

Move in the measureless space, but are not space, 
[And space were space without the moving airs] ; 
So all things arc in Me, but are not I. 

At closing of each Kalpa, Indian Prince! 

All things which be back t6 My Being come: 

At the beginning of each Kalpa, all 
Issue new-born from Me. 
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And help of Prakritl, my outer Self, 

Again, and yet again, I make go forth 

The realms of visible things — without their will — 

All of them — by the power of Prakriti. 

Yet these great makings. Prince I involve Me not, 
Enchain Me not ! I sit apart from them, 

Other, and Higher, and Free; nowise attached! 

Thus doth the stuff of worlds, moulded by Me, 
Bring forth all that which is, moving or still. 

Living or lifeless! Thus the worlds go on ! 

The minds untaught mistake Me, veiled in form ; — 
Nought see they of My secret Presence, nought 
Of My hid Nature, ruling all which lives. 

Vain hopes pursuing, vain deeds doing; fed 
On vainest ^owledge, senselessly they seek 
An evil way, the way of brutes and fiends. 

But My Mahatmas, those of noble soul 

Who tread the path celestial, worship Me 

With hearts unwandering, — knowing Me the Source, 

Th’ Eternal Source, of Life. Unendingly 

They glorify Me; se^k Me; keep their vows 

Of reverence and love, with changeless faith 

Adoring Me. Yea, and those too adore, 

Who, offering sacrifice of wakened hearts, 

Have-sense of one pervading Spirit’s stress. 

One Force in every place, though manifold! 

I am the Sacrifice! I am the Prayer! 

I am the Funeral-Cake set for the dead! 

I am the healing herb! I am the ghee. 

The Mantra, and the flame, and that which bums! 

I am — of all this boundless Universe — 

The Father, Mother, Ancestor, and Guard! 

The end of Learning! That which purifies 
In lustral water! I am Om! I am 
Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, Yajur-Ved; 

The Way, the Fosterer, the Lord, the Judge, : 
The Witness; the Abode, the Refuge-House, ; 
The Friend, the Fountain and the Sea of Life 
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Which sends, and swallows up; Treasure of Worlds 
And Treasure-Chamber! Seed and Seed-Sower, 

Whence endless harvests spring! Sun’s heat is mine; 

Heaven’s rain is mine to grant or to withhold; 

Death am I, and Immortal Life I am, 

Arjuna! Sat and Asat, Visible Life, 

And Life Invisible ! 


Yea! those who learn 

The threefold Veds, who drink the Soma-wine, 

Purge sins, pay sacrifice — from Me they earn 
Passage to Swarga; where the meats divine 
Of great gods feed them in high Indra’s heaven. 

Yet they, when that prodigious joy is o’er, 

Paradise spent, and wage for merits given, 

Come to the world of death and change once more. 

They had their recompense! they stored their treasure. 
Following the threefold Scripture and its writ; 

IVho seeketh such gaineth the fleeting pleasure 
Of joy which comes and goes! I grant them it! 

But to those blessM ones who worship Me, 

Turning not otherwhere, with minds set fast, 

I bring assurance of full bliss beyond. 

Nay, and of hearts which follow other gods 
In simple faith, their prayers arise to me, 

O Kunti’s Son! though they pray wrongfully; 

For I am the Receiver and the Lord 
Of every sacrifice, which these know not 
Rightfully; so they fall to earth again! 

Who follow gods go to their gods; who vow 
ITieir souls to Pitris go to Pitris; minds 
To evil Bhfits given o’er sink to the Bhfits; 

And whoso loveth Me cometh to Me. 

Whoso shall offer Me in faith and love 
A leaf, a flower, a fruit, water poured forth. 

That offering I accept, lovingly made 
With pious will. Whate’er thou doest, Prince! 

Eating or sacrificing, giving gifts. 

Praying or fasting, let it all be done 
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For Me, as Mine. So shall thou free thyself 
From Kamtabandh^ the chain which holdeth men 
To good and evil issue, so shall come 
Safe unto Me — when thou art quit of flesh — 
By faith and abdication joined to Me! 

I am alike for all! 1 know not hate, 

1 know not favor! What is made is Mine! 

But them that worship Me with love, I love; 
They are in Me, and I in them ! 


Nay, Prince! 

If one of evil life turn in his thought 
Straightly to Me, count him amidst the good; 

He hath the high way chosen ; he shall grow 
Righteous ere long; he shall attain that peace 
Which changes not. Thou Prince of India! 

Be certain none can perish, trusting Me ! 

O Prithk’s Son ! whoso will turn to Me, 

Though they be bom from the very womb of Sin, 
Woman or man; sprung of the VaiSya caste 
Or lowly disregarded Sudra, — all 
Plant foot upon the highest path; how then 
The holy Brahmans and My Royal Saints? 

Ah! ye who into this ill world are come — 

Fleeting and false — set your faith fast on Me! 

Fix heart and thought on Me! Adore Me! Bring 
Offerings to Me! Make Me prostrations! Make 
Me your supremest joy ! and, undivided, 

Unto My rest your spirits shall be guided. 

HERE ENDS CHAPTER IX. OF THE 

Bhagavad-GitA , 

EntiUed “RdjavidydrajagtthyaySg,” 

Or “ The Book of Religion by ike Kingly Knovdedge and the 
Kingly Mystery. ” 



CHAPTER X 


Krishna: ^ 

Hear farther yet, thou Long-Armed Lord! these latest words I say — 
Uttered to bring thee bliss and peace, who lovest Me alway — 

Not the great company of gods nor kingly Rishis know 
My Nature, Who have made the gods and Rishis long ago; 

He only knoweth — only he is free of sin, and wise. 

Who seeth Me, Lord of the Worlds, with faith-enlightened eyes, 

Unborn, undying, unbegun. Whatever Natures be 
To mortal men distributed, those natures spring from Me! 

Intellect, skill, enlightenment, endurance, self-control. 

Truthfulness, equability, and grief or joy of soul. 

And birth and death, and fearfulness, and fearlessness, and shame, 

And honor, and sweet harmlessness,® and peace which is the same 
Whate’er befalls, and mirth, and tears, and piety, and thrift, 

And wish to give, and will to help, — all cometh of My gift! 

The oeven Chief Saints, the Elders Four, the Lordly Manus set — 
Sharing My work — to rule the worlds, these too did I beget; 

And Rishis, Pitris, Manus, all, by one thought of My mind; 

Thence did arise, to fill this world, the races of mankind; 

Wherefrom who comprehends My Reign of mystic Majesty — 

That truth of truths — is thenceforth linked in faultless faith to Me: 
Yea! knowing Me the source of all, by Me all creatures wrought, 

The wise in spirit cleave to Me, into My Being brought; 

Hearts fixed on Me; breaths breathed to Me; praising Me, each to each. 
So have they happiness and peace, with pious thought and speech; 

And unto these — thus serving well, thus loving ceaselessly — 

I give a mind of perfect mood, whereby they draw to Me; 

And, all for love of them, within their darkened souls I dwell. 

And, with bright rays of wisdom’s lamp, their ignorance dispel. 

Arjuna: 

Yes! Thou art Parabrahm! The High Abode! 

The Great Purification! Thou art God 
Eternal, All-creating, Holy, First, 

* The Sanskrit poem here rises to an elevation of style and manner which I have en- 
deavored to mark by change of metre. 

* Ahins&. 
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Without beginning! Lord of Lords and Gods! 

Declared by all the Saints — by Narada, 

Vy&sa, Asita, and Devala; 

And here Thyself declaring unto me! 

What Thou hast said now know I to be truth, 

0 KeSava I that neither gods nor men 
Nor demons comprehend Thy mystery 
Made manifest, Divinest! Thou Thyself 
Thyself alone dost know. Maker Supreme! 

Master of all the living! Lord of Gods! 

King of the Universe! To Thee alone 
Belongs to tell the heavenly excellence 

Of those perfections wherewith Thou dost fill 
These worlds of Thine; Pervading, Immanent! 

How shall I learn, Supremest Mystery ! 

To know Thee, though I muse continually? 

Under what form of Thine unnumbered forms 
Mayst Thou be grasped? Ah! yet again recount. 

Clear and complete. Thy great app>earanccs, 

The secrets of Thy Majesty and Might, 

Thou High Delight of Men! Never enough 
Can mine ears drink the Amrit ^ of such words! 

Krishna: 

Hanta! So be it! Kuru Prince! I will to thee unfold 
Some portions of My Majesty, whose powers are manifold ! 

1 am the Spirit seated deep in every creature’s heart; 

From Me theyjcome; by3ie they live; at My word they depart! 
Vishnu of the Adityas I am, those Lords of Light; 

Maritchi of the Maruts, the Kings of Storm and Blight; 

By day I gleam, the golden Sun of burning cloudless Noon; 

By Night, amid the asterisms I glide, the dappled Moon! 

Of Vedas I am Sdma-Ved, of gods in Indra’s Heaven 

V^Lsava; of the faculties to living beings given 

The mind which apprehends and thinks; of Rudras Sankara; 

Of Yakshas and of R&kshasas, Vittesh; and P4vaka 
Of Vasus, and of mountain-peaks Meru; Vrihaspati 
Know Me ’mid planetary Powers; ’mid Warriors heavenly 
Skanda; of all the water-floods the Sea which drinketh efich, 

And Bhrigu of the holy Saints, and Om of sacred speech} 


^ The nectar of immortality. 
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Of prayers the prayer ye whisper; * of hills Him&la’s snow, 

And Aswattha, the fig-tree, of all the trees that grow; 

Of the Devarshis, Narada; and Chitrarath of them 
That sing in Heaven, and Kapila of Munis, and the gem 
Of flying steeds, Uchchaisravas, from Amrit-wave which burst; 

Of elephants Air 3 ,vata; of males the Best and First; 

Of weapons Heav’n’s hot thunderbolt; of cows white Klmadhuk, 

From whose great milky udder-teats all hearts’ desires are strook; 

V&suki of the serpent-tribes, round Mandara entwined; 

And thousand-fanged Ananta, on whose broad coils reclined 
Leans Vishnu; and of water-things Vanina; Aryam 
Of Pitris, and, of those that judge, Yama the Judge I am; 

Of Daityas dread Prahl^lda; of what metes days and years, 

Time’s self I am ; of woodland-beasts — buffaloes, deers, and bears — 
The lordly-painted tiger; of birds the vast Garffd, 

The whirlwind ’mid the winds; 'mid chiefs Rama with blood imbrued, 
Makar ’mid fishes of the sea, and Ganges ’mid the streams ; 

Yeal First, and Last, and Centre of all ■which is or seems 
I am, Arjuna! Wisdom Supreme of what is wise, 

Words on the uttering lips I am, and eyesight of the eyes. 

And ‘‘A” of written characters, Dwandwa ® of knitted speech, 

And Endless Life, and boundless Love, whose power sustaineth each; 
And bitter Death which seizes all, and joyous sudden Birth, 

Which brings to light all beings that are to be on earth; 

And of the •viewless •virtues. Fame, Fortune, Song am I, 

And Memory, and Patience; and Craft, and Constancy: 

Of Vedic hymns the Vrihatsdm, of metres Gayatri, 

Of months the MS.rgasirsha, of all the seasons three 

The flower-wreathed Spring; in dicer’s- play the conquering Double-Eight; 

The splendor of the splendid, and the greatness of the great, 

Victory I am, and Action! and the goodness of the good, 

And Vasudev of Vrishni’s race, and of this Pandu brood 
Thyself 1 — Yea, my Arjuna! thyself; for thou art Mine! 

Of poets Usana, of saints VyS.sa, sage di\'ine; 

The policy of conquerors, the potency of kings. 

The great unbroken silence in learning’s secret things; 

The lore of all the learned, the seed of all which springs. J 
Li^ving or lifeless, still or stirred, whatever beings be, 

None of them is in all the worlds, but it exists by Mel 
Nor tongue can tell, Arjuna! nor end of telling come 

‘ Called “The Jap.” 

* The compound form of Sanskrit words. 
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Of these My boundless glories, whereof I teach thee some; 

For wheresoe’er is wondrous work, and majesty, and might, 

From Me hath all proceeded. Receive thou this aright! 

Yet how shouldst thou receive, 0 Prince! the vastness of this word? 
I, who am all, and made it all, abide its separate Lord! 


H£K£ ENDETH CHAPTER X. OF THE 

Bhagavad-Gita, 

Entitled “Vibhuti F^g,” 

Or **The Book of Religion by the Heavenly Perfections.** 



CHAPTER XI 


Arjuna: 

This, for my soul’s peace, have I heard from Thee, 

The unfolding of the Mystery Supreme 
Named Adhy&tman ; comprehending which. 

My darkness is dispelled ; for now I know — 

0 Lotus-eyed! * — whence is the birth of men, 

And whence their death, and what the majesties 
Of thine immortal rule. Fain would I sec. 

As thou Thyself declar’st it. Sovereign Lord! 

The likeness of that glory of Thy Form 
Wholly revealed. O Thou Divinest One! 

If this can be, if I may bear the sight, 

Make Thyself visible. Lord of all prayers! 

Show me Thy very self, the Eternal God ! 

Krishna: 

Gaze, then, thou Son of Prith4 ! 1 manifest for thee 

Those hundred thousand thousand shapes that clothe my Mystery: 

1 show thee all my semblances, infinite, rich, divine. 

My changeful hues, my countless forms. See ! in this face of mine, 
Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, Aswins, and Maruts; see 
Wonders unnumbered, Indian Prince! revealed to none save thee. 
Behold ! this is the Universe! — Look! what is live and dead 
I gather all in one — in Me! Gaze, as thy lips have said, 

On God Eternal, Very God! See Me! see what thou prayest! 


Thou canst not! — nor, with human eyes, Arjuna! ever mayest! 
Therefore I give thee sense divine. Have other eyes, new light! 
And, look! This is My glory, unveiled to mortal sight! 

Sanjaya; 

Then, O King! the God, so saying, 

Stood, to Prith&’s Son displaying 
All the splendor, wonder, dread 


^ **Kamalapatrllksha.” 
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Of His vast Almighty-head. 

Out of countless eyes beholding, 

Out of countless mouths commanding. 
Countless mystic forms enfolding 
In one Form: supremely standing 
Countless radiant glories wearing. 
Countless heavenly weapons bearing. 
Crowned with garlands of star-clusters. 
Robed in garb of woven lustres, 

Breathing from His perfect Presence 
Breaths of all delicious essence 
Of all sweetest odors; shedding 
Blinding brilliance, overspreading — 
Boundless, beautiful — all spaces 
From His all-regarding faces; 

So He showed! If there should rise 
Suddenly within the skies 
Sunburst of a thousand suns 
Flooding earth with rays undeemed-of. 
Then might be that Holy One’s 
Majesty and glory dreamed of! 

So did Pandu’s Son behold 
All this universe enfold 
All its huge diversity 
Into one great shape, and be 
Visible, and viewed, and blended 
In one Body — subtle, splendid. 

Nameless — th’ All-comprehending 
God of Gods, the Never-Ending 
Deity ! 

But, sore amaused. 

Thrilled, o’eriilled, dazzled, and dazed, 
Arjuna knelt, and bowed his head. 

And clasped his palms, and cried, and said 


Akjitna: 

Yea! I have seen! I see! 

Lord! all is wrapped in Thee! 

The gods are in Thy glorious frame! the oeatures 
Of earth, and heaven, and hell 
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In Thy Divine form dwell. 

And in Thy countenance show all the features 

Of Brahma, sitting lone 
Upon His lotus-throne; 

Of saints and sages, and the seqjent races 
Ananta, V^isuki. 

Yea! mightiest Lord! I see 

Thy thousand thousand arms, and breasts, and faces. 

And eyes, — on every side 
Perfect, diversified; 

And nowhere end of Thee, nowhere beginning. 

Nowhere a centre! Shifts 
Wherever soul’s gaze lifts 
Thy central Self, all-willing, and all- winning I 

Infinite King! I see 
The anadem on 'Lhce, 

The club, the shell, the discus; sec Thee burning 
In beams insufferable. 

Lighting earth, heaven, and hell 
With brilliance blinding, glorious, flashing, turning 

Darkness to dazzling day. 

Look I whichever way. 

Ah, Lord! I worship Thee, the Undivided, 

The Uttermost of thought. 

The Treasure-Palace wrought 
To hold the wealth of the worlds; the shield provided 

To shelter Virtue’s laws; 

The Fount whence Life’s stream draws 
All waters of all rivers of all being: 

The One Unborn, Unending; 

Unchanging and unblending! 

With might and majesty, past thought, past seeing! 

Silver of moon and gold 
Of sun are glances rolled 

From Thy great eyes; Thy visage, beaming tender 
Over the stars and skies. 

Doth to warm life surprise 
Thy Universe. The worlds are filled with wonder 
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Of Thy perfections! Space 
Star-sprinkled, and the place 
From pole to pole of the heavens, from bound to bound. 
Hath Thee in every spot, 

Thee, Thee! — Where Thou art not 
O Holy, Marvellous Form! is nowhere found! 

O Mystic, Awful One! 

At sight of Thee, made known, 

The Three Worlds quake; the lower gods draw nigh Thee; 
They fold their palms, and bow 
Body, and breast, and brow, 

And, whispering worship, laud and magnify Thee! 

Rishis and Siddhas cry 
“ Hail ! Highest Majesty ! ” 

From sage and singer breaks the h5nnn of glorj' 

In holy mclotly. 

Sounding the praise of Thee, 

While countless companies take up the story, 

Rudras, who ride the storms, 

Th’ Adityas’ shining forms, 

Vasus and SMhyas, yiswas, Ushmapas, 

Maruts, and those great Twins, 

The heavenly, fair Aswins, 

Gandharvas, Rakshasas, Siddhas, Asuras, — 

These see Thee, and revere 
In silence-stricken fear; 

Yea! the Worlds seeing Thee with form stupendous, 
With faces manifold. 

With eyes which all behold, 

Unnumbered eyes, vast arms, members tremendous. 

Flanks, lit with sun and star, 

Feet planted near and far, 

Tushes of terror, mouths wrathful and tender; - — 

The Three wide Worlds before Thee 
Adore, as I adore Thee, 

Quake, as I quake, to witness so much splendor ! 
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I mark Thee strike the skies 
With front in wondrous wise 
Huge, rainbow-painted, glittering; and thy mouth 
Opened, and orbs which see 
All things, whatever be, 

In all Thy worlds, east, west, and north and south. 

0 Eyes of God ! O Head ! 

My strength of soul is fled. 

Gone is heart's force, rebuked is mind’s desire I 
When I behold Thee so, 

With awful brows a-glow, 

With burning glance, and lips lighted with fire, 

Fierce as those flames which shall 
Consume, at close of all, 

Earth, Heaven! Ah me! I see no Earth and Heaven! 

Thee, Lord of Lords! I see. 

Thee only - - only Thee! 

Ah ! let Thy mercy unto me be given ! 

Thou Refuge of the World! 

Lo! to the cavern hurled 

Of Thy wide-opened throai, and lips white-tushed, 

1 see our noblest ones. 

Great Dhritarashtra's sons, 

Uhishma, Drona, and Kama, caught and crushed! 

The Kings and Chiefs drawm in, 

That gaping gorge within; 

The best of all both armies torn and riven! 

Between Thy jaws they lie 
Mangled fell bloodily, 

Ground into dust and death! Like streams downdriven 

With helpless haste, which go 
In headlong furious tlow 

Straight to the gulfing maw of th' untilled ocean, 

So to that llamuig cave 
'rhese lieroes great and brave 
Pour, in unending streams, with helple^s motion! 
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Like moths which in the night 
Flutter towards a light, 

Drawn to their fiery doom, fiying and dying, 

So to their death still throng. 

Blind, dazzled, borne along 
Ceaselessly, all these multitudes, wUd flying I 

Thou, that hast fashioned men, 

Devourest them agen. 

One with another, great and small, alike! 

The creatures whom Thou mak’st. 

With flaming jaws Thou tak’st. 

Lapping them up! Lord God! Thy terrors strike 

From end to end of earth, 

Filling life full, from birth 
To death, with deadly, burning, lurid dread! 

Ah, Vishnu ! make me know 
Why is Thy visage so? 

Who art Thou, feasting thus upon Thy dead? 

Who? awful Deity! 

I bow myself to Thee, 

Ndmostu Te Devavara! Prasfdl ‘ 

O Mightiest Lord! rehearse 
Why hast Thpu face so fierce? 

Whence did this aspect horrible proceed? 

Krishna : 

Thou seest Me as Time who kills. Time who brings all to doom, 

The Slayer Time, Ancient of Days, come hither to consume; 
Excepting thee, of all these hosts of hostile chiefs arrayed, 

There shines not one shall leave alive the battlefield! Dismayed 
No longer be! Arise! obtain renown! destroy thy foes! 

Fight for the kingdom waiting thee when thou hast vanquished those. 
By Me they fall — not thee! the stroke of death is dealt them now. 
Even as they stand thus gallantly; My instrument art thou! 

Strike, strong-armed Prince! at Drona! at Bhishma strike! deal death 
To Kama, Jayadratha; stay all this warlike breath! 

’Tis I who bid them perish! Thou wilt but slay the slain. 

Fight ! they must fall, and thou must live, victor upon this plain ! 

‘ “Hail to Thee, God of Gods! Be favorable ! ” 
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Sanjaya: 

Hearing mighty Reshav’s word, 

Tremblingly that helmM Lord 
CHasped his lifted palms, and — praying 
Grace of Krishna — stood there, saying, 

With bowed brow and accents broken. 

These words, timorously spoken: 

Akjuna: 

Worthily, Lord of Might! 

The whole world hath delight 
In Thy surpassing power, obeying Thee; 

The Rakshasas, in dread 
At a^t of Thee, are sped 
To all four quarters; and the company 

Of Siddhas sound Thy name. 

How should they not proclaim 
Thy Majesties, Divinest, Mightiest? 

Thou Brahffl, than Brahma greater! 

Thou Infinite Creator! 

Thou God of gods, Life’s Dwelling-place and Rest! 

Thou, of all souh the Soul! 

The Comprehending Whole! 

Of Being formed, and formless Being the Framer; 

O Utmost One ! O Lord ! 

Older than eld. Who stored 
The worlds with wealth of life. O Treasure-claimer 

Who wottest all, and art 
Wisdom Thyself! OPart 
In all, and all, for all from Thee have risen! 

Numberless now I see 
The aspects are of Thee! 

Vayu * Thou art, and He who keeps the prison 

Of Narak, Yama dark. 

And Agni’s shining spark. 

Varuna’s waves are Th> waves. Moon and starlight 

* The wind. 
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Are Thine! Prajipati 
Art Thou, and ’tis to Thee 
Men kneel in worshipping the old world’s far light, 

The first of mortal men. 

Again, Thou God! again 
A thousand thousand times be magnified ! 

Honor and worship be — 

Glory and praise, — to Thee 
Natnd, Namaste, cried on every side. 

Cried here, above, below, 

Uttered when Thou dost go, 

Uttered when Thou dost come! Namd! we call. 
NamSstu! God adored! 

NamSstu! Nameless Lord ! 

Hail to Thee! Praise to Thee! Thou One in all. 

For Thou art All I Yea, Thou ! 

Ah! if in anger now 

Thou shouldst remember I did think Thee Friend, 
Speaking with easy speech, 

Ar. men use each to each; 

Did call Thee “Krishna,” “Prince,” nor comprehend 

Thy hidden majesty. 

The might, the awe of Thee; 

Did, in my heedlessnoss, or in my love, 

.On journey, or in jest, 

Or when we lay at rest. 

Sitting at council, straying in the grove. 

Alone, or in the throng, 

Do Thee, most Holy ! wrong, 
lie Thy grace granted for that witless sin ! 

For Thou art, now I know, 

Father of all below, 

Of all above, of all the worlds within. 

Guru of Gurus, more 
To reverence and adore 
Than all which is adorable an<l high '. 
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How, in the wide worlds three 
Should any equal be? 

Shall any other share Thy majesty? 

Therefore, with body bent 
And reverent intent, 

I praise, and serve, and seek Thee, asking grace. 

As father to a son. 

As friend to friend, as one 
Who loveth to his lover, turn Thy face 

In gentleness on me! 

Good is it 1 did see 

This unknown marvel of Thy Form I But fear 
Mingles with joy ! Retake, 

Dear Lord ! for pity’s sake 
Thine earthly shape, which earthly eyes may bear! 

Be merciful, and show 
The visage that I know; 

Let me regard Thee, as of yore, arrayed 
With disc and forehead-gem, 

With mace and anadem. 

Thou who sustainest all things! Undismayed 

Let me once more behold 
The form I loved of old. 

Thou of the thousand arms and countless eyes! 

My frightened heart is fain 
To see restored again 

I'he Charioteer, my Krishna’s kind disguise. 

Krisiika: 

Yea! thou hast seen, Arjuna! because I loved thee well. 

The secret countenance of Me, revealed by mj stic spell, 

Shining, and wonderful, and vast, majestic, manifold. 

Which none save thou in all the years had favor to behold ; 

For not by Vedas comclh this, nor ^crilice, nor alms. 

Nor works well-done, nor penance lung, nor prayers, nor chaunted psalms. 
That mortal eyes should bear to view the Immortal Soul unclad. 

Prince of the Kurus! This was kept for thee alone! Be glad! 
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Let no more trouble shake thy heart because thin e eyes have seen 
My terror with My glory. As I before have been 
So will I be again for thee; with lightened heart behold! 

Once more I am thy Krishna, the form thou knew’st of old! 

Sanjaya: 

These words to Arjuna spake 
Vksudev, and straight did take 
Back again the semblance dear 
Of the well-loved charioteer; 

Peace and joy it did restore 
When the Prince beheld once more 
Mighty Brahma’s form and face 
Clothed in Krishna’s gentle grace. 

Arjuna: 

Now that I see come back, Janardana! 

This friendly human frame, my mind can think 
Calm thoughts once more; my heart beats still again!* 

Krishna : 

Yea! it was wonderful and terrible 

To view me as thou didst, dear Prince! The gods 

Dread and desire continually to view! 

Yet not by Vedas, nor from sacrifice, 

Nor penance, nor gift-giving, nor with prayer 
Shall any so behold, as thou hast seen! 

Only by fullest. service, perfect faith, 

And uttermost surrender am I known 
And seen, and entered into, Indian Prince! 

Who doeth all for Me; who findeth Me 

In all; adoreth always; loveth all 

Which I have made, and Me, for Love’s sole end, 

That man, Arjuna! unto Me doth wend. 

HERE ENDETH CHAPTER XI. OF THE 

Bhagavad-GItX, 

Entitled “ Viswarupdarsanam,” 

Or “ The Book of the Manifesting of the One and Manifold." 



CHAPTER XII 


Arjxtna: 

Lord I of the men who serve Thee — true in heart — 
As God revealed; and of the men who serve. 
Worshipping Thee Unrcvealed, Unbodied, far. 

Which take the better way of faith and life? 

KniSHNA: 

Whoever serve Me — as I show Myself — 
Constantly true, in full devotion fixed. 

These hold I very holy. But who serve — 
Worshipping Me The One, The Invisible, 

The Unrevealed, Unnamed, Unthinkable, 

Uttermost, All-pervading, Highest, Sure — 

Who thus adore Me, mastering their sense. 

Of one set mind to all, glad in all good. 

These blessed souls come unto Me. 

Yet, hard 

The travail is for whoso bend their minds 
To reach th’ Unmanifest. That viewless path 
Shall scarce be trod by man bearing his flesh! 

But whereso any doeth all his deeds. 

Renouncing self in Me, full of Me, fixed 
To serve only the Highest, night and day 
Musing on Me — him will I swiftly lift 
Forth, from life’s ocean of distress and death 
Whose soul clings fast to Me. Cling thou to Me ! 
Clasp Me with heart and mind I so shalt thou dwell 
Surely with Me on high. But if thy thought 
Droops from such height; if thou be’st weak to set 
Body and soul upon Me constantly. 

Despair notl give Me lower service! seek 
To read Me, worshipping with steadfast will; 

And, if thou canst not worship steadfastly. 

Work for Me, toil in works pleasing to Me ! 

For he that laboreth right for love of Me 

Shall finally attain! But, if in this 

Thy faint heart fails, bring Me thy failure ! find 
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Refuge in Me! let fruits of labor go. 

Renouncing all for me, with lowliest heart. 

So shalt thou come; for, though to know is more 
Than diligence, yet worship better is 
Than knowing, and renouncing better still. 

Near to renunciation — very near — 

I>welleth Eternal Peace! 

Who hateth nought 

Of all which lives, living himself benign. 
Compassionate, from arrogance exempt. 

Exempt from love of self, unchangeable 
By good or ill; patient, contented, firm 
In faith, mastering himself, true to his word. 
Seeking Me, heart and soul; vowed unto Me, — 
That man I love! Who troubleth not his kind. 
And is not troubled by them; clear of wrath. 
Living too high for gladness, grief, or fear. 

That man I love! Who, dwelling quiet-eyed,* 
Stainless, serene, well-balanced, unperplexed. 
Working with Me, yet from all works detached. 
That man I love! Who, fixed in faith on Me, 
Dotes upon none, scorns none; rejoice not. 

And grieves not, letting good and evil hap 
Light when it will, and when it will depart. 

That man I love! Who, unto friend and foe 
Keeping an equal heart, with equal mind 
Bears shame and glory, with an equal peace 
Takes heat and cold, pleasure and pain; abides 
Quit of desires, beam praise or calumny 
In passionless restraint, unmoved by each. 
Linked by no ties to earth, steadfast in Me, 
That man I love! But most of all I love 
Those happy ones to whom ’tis life to live 
In single fervid faith and love unseeing, 

Eating the blessdd Amrit of my Being! 

HV.H-R £ND£TH CHAPTER XII. OF THE 

Bhagavad-Gita , 

Entitled BhakliySgd 
Or **The Book of the Religion of Faith.” 

* “Not peering about,” — anapeksha. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Arjuna: 

Now would I hear, O gracious Kesava! ^ 

Of Life which seems, and Soul beyond, which sees, 

And what it is we know — or seem to know. 

Krishna: 

Yea! Son of Kunti! for this flesh ye see 
Is Kshetra, is the field where Life disports; 

And that which views and knows it is the Soul, 

Kshetrajna. In all “fields,” thou Indian prince! 

I am Kshetrajna. I am what sunjeys! 

Only that knowledge knows which knows the known 
By the knower! ® What it is, that “field” of life, 

What qualities it hath, and whence it is. 

And why it changeth, and the faculty 
That wottcth it, the mightiness of this. 

And how it wotteth — hear these things from Me I 

» 

The elements, the conscious life, the mind. 

The unseen vital force, the nine great gates 
Of the body, or the five domains of sense. 

Desire, dislike, pleasure and pain, and thought 
Deep- woven, and persistency of being; 

These all are wrought on matter by the Soul ! 

Humbleness, truthfulness, and harmlessness. 

Patience and honor, reverence for the wise, 

Purity, constancy, control of self. 

Contempt of sense-delights, self-sacrifice. 

Perception of the certitude of ill 

In birth, death, aye, disease, suffering, and sin; 

> The CalcutU edition of the Mah&bh&raU has these opening lines. 

* This is the nearest possible version of 

Kshetrakshetrajnayorjndnan yat tajjndnam malan mama. 

» I omit two lines of the Sanskrit here, evidently interpolated by some Vedantist. 
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Detachment, lightly holding unto home. 

Children, and wife, and all that bindeth men ; 

An ever-tranquil heart in fortunes good 
And fortunes evil, with a will set firm 
To worship Me — Me only ! ceasing not; 

LiOving all solitudes, and shunning noise 
Of foolish crowds; endeavors resolute 
To reach perception of the Utmost Soul. 

And grace to understand what gain it were 
So to attain, — this is true Wisdom, Prince^ 

And what is otherwise is ignorance! 

Now will I speak of knowledge best to know — 
That Truth which giveth man Amrit to drink. 

The Truth of Him, the Para-Brahm, the All, 

The Uncreated; not Asat^ not Sat^ 

Not Form, nor the Unformed; yet both, and more; - 
Whose hands are everywhere, and everywhere 
Planted His feet, and everywhere His eyes 
Beholding, and His ears in every place 
Hearing, and all His faces everywhere 
Enlightening and encompassing His worlds. 

Glorified by the senses He hath given. 

Yet beyond sense He is; sustaining all. 

He dwelleth unattached: of forms and modes 
Master, yet neither form nor mode hath He; 

He is within all beings — and without — 
Motionless, yet §till moving; not discerned 
For subtlety of instant presence; close 
To all, to each, yet measurelessly far! 

Not manifold, and yet subsisting still 
In all which lives; for ever to be known 
As the Sustainer, yet, at the End of Times, 

He maketh all to end — and re-creates. 

The Light of Lights He is, in the heart of the Dark 
Shining eternally. Wisdom He is 
And Wisdom’s way, and Guide of all the wise. 
Planted in every heart. 

So have I told 

Of Life’s stuff, and the moulding, and the lore 
To comprehend. Whoso, adoring Me, 

Perceiveth this, shall surely come to Me! 



Thirteenth Chapter 

Know thou that Nature and the Spirit both 
Have no beginning! ELnow that qualities 
And changes of them are by Nature wrought; 

That Nature puts to work the acting frame, 

But Spirit doth inform it, and so cause 
Feeling of pain and pleasure. Spirit, linked 
To moulded matter, entereth into bond 
With qualiries by Nature framed, and, thus 
Married to matter, breeds the birth again 
In good or evil yonis} 

Yet is this — 

Yea 1 in its bodily prison ! — Spirit pure, 

Spirit supreme; surveying, governing. 

Guarding, possessing; Lord and Master still 
PuauSHA, Ultimate, One Soul with Me. 

Whoso thus knows himself, and knows his sou 
PuRuSHA, working through the qualities 
With Nature’s modes, the light hath come for him ! 
W'hatcver flesh he bears, never again 
Shall he take on its load. Some few there be 
By meditation find the Soul in Self 
Self-schooled; and some by long philosophy 
And holy life reach thither; some by works. 

Some, never so attaining, hear of light 
From other lips, and seize, and cleave to it 
Worshipping; yea! and those — to teaching true — 
Overpass Death! 

Wherever, Indian Prince! 

Life is — of moving things, or things unmoved, 

Plant or still seed — know, what is there hath grown 
By bond of Matter and of Spirit; Know 
He sees indeed who sees in all alike 
The living, lordly Soul; the Soul Supreme, 
Imperishable amid the Perishing: 

For, whoso thus beholds, in every place. 

In every form, the same, one. Living Lord, 

Doth no more wrongfulncss unto himself, 

But goes the highest road which brings to bliss. 1 
Seeing, he sees, indeed, who sees that works 


Wombs. 
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Are Nature’s wont, for Soul to use, not love. 

Acting, yet not the actor; sees the mass 
Of separate living things — each of its kind — 

Issue from One, and blend again to One: 

Then hath he Brahua, he attmns! 

O Prince! 

That Ultimate, High Spirit, Uncreate, 

Unqualified, even when it entcreth flesh 
Taketh no stain of acts, worketh in nought! 

Like to th’ ethereal air, pervading all, 

Which, for sheer subtlety, avoideth taint, 

The subtle Soul sits everywhere, unstained: 

Like to the light of the all-piercing sun 
fWhich is not changed by aught it shines upon,] 

The Soul’s light shineth pure in ever>' place; 

And they who, by such eye of wisdom see 
How matter, and what deals with it, divide; 

And how the Spirit and the flesh have strife, 

These wise ones go the way which leads to Life ! 

HERE ENDS CHAPTER XIII. OP THE 

Bhagavad-GitA. 

EntiUed “ Ksketrakshetrajnavibhdgaydgd," 

Or “ The Book of Religion by Separation of Mailer and Spirit* 



CHAPTER XIV 


Krishna: 

Yet farther will I open unto thee 
This wisdom of all wisdoms, uttermost, 

The which possessing, all My saints have passed 
To i>erfectness. On these high verities 
Reliant, rising into fellowship 
With Me, they are not born again at birth 
Of Kalpas, nor at Prtdyas suffer change! 

This Universe the Womb is where I plant 
Seed of all lives! Thence, Prince of India, comes 
Birth to all beings! Whoso, Kunti’s Son! 

Mothers each mortal form, Brahma conceives. 

And I am He that fathers, sending seed ! 

Satlwan, Rajas, and Tamas, so are named. 

The qualities of Nature, “Soothfastness,” 

“Passion,” and “Ignorance.” These three bind down 
The changeless Spirit in the changeful flesh. 

Whereof sweet “Soothfastness” — by purity 
Living unsullied and enlightened — binds 
The sinless Soul to happiness and truth ; 

And Passion, being kin to appetite. 

And breeding impulse and propensity. 

Binds the embodied Soul, O Kunti's Son! 

By tie of works. But Ignorance, the child 
Of Darkness, blinding mortal men, binds dovm 
Their souls to stupor, sloth, and drowsiness. 

Yea, Prince of India! Soothfastness binds souls 
In pleasant wise to flesh; and Passion binds 
By toilsome strain; but Ignorance, which blots 
The beams of wisdom, binds the soul to sloth. 

Passion and Ignorance, once overcome. 

Leave Soothfastness, O Bharata! Where this 
With Ignorance are absent. Passion rules; 

And Ignorance in hearts not good nor quick. 

When at all gateways of the Bodj’ shines 
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The Lamp of Knowledge, then may one see well 
Soothfastness settled in that city reigns; 

Where longing is, and ardor, and unrest, 

Impulse to strive and gain, and avarice. 

Those spring from Passion — Prince! — engrained; and where 
Darkness and dulness, sloth and stupor are, 

Tis Ignorance hath caused them, Kuru Chief! 

Moreover, when a soul departeth, Axed 
In Soothfastness, it goeth to the place — 

Perfect and pure — of those that know all Truth. 

If it departeth in set hebetude 
Of impulse, it shall go into the world 
Of spirits tied to works; and, if it dies 
In hardened Ignorance, that blinded soul 
Is born anew in some unlighted womb. 


The fruit of Soothfastness is true and sweet ; 
The fruit of lusts is pain and toil; the fruit 
Of Ignorance is deeper darkness. Yea! 

For Light brings light, and Passion ache to have. 
Blindness, bewilderments, and ignorance 
Grow forth from Ignorance. Those of the first 
Rise ever higher; those of the second mode 
Take a mid place ; the darkened souls sink back 
To lower deeps, loaded with witlessness! 

When, watching'life, the living man perceives 
The only actors are the Qualities, 

And knows what lives beyond the Qualities, 

Then is he come nigh unto Me ! 

The Soul, 

Thus passing forth from the Three Qualities - - 
W'hereof arise all bodies — overcomes 
Birth, Death, Sorrow, and Age; and drinketh deep 
The undying wine of Amrit. 


\rjt;na: 


Oh, my Lord I 

Which be the signs to know him that hath gone ^ 
Past the Three Modes? How liveth he? W'hat waj 
Leadeth him safe beyond the threefold modes? I 
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Krishna: 

He who with equanimity surveys 
Lustre of goodness, strife of passion, sloth 
Of ignorance, not angry if they are. 

Not angry when they are not : he who sits 
A sojourner an<i stranger in their midst 
Unruffled, standing oft", saying — serene — 

When troubles break, “These are the Qualities!” 

He unto whom • — self-centered — grief and joy 
Sound as one word ; to whose deep-seeing eyes 
The clod, the marble, and the gold are one; 

Whose equal heart holds the same gentleness 
For lovely and unlovely things, firm-set, 

Well-pleased in praise and dispraise; satisfied 
With honor or dishonor; unto friends 
And unto foes alike in tolerance. 

Detached from undertakings, — - he is named 
Surmountcr of the Qualities! 


And such — 

W^th single, fervent faith adoring Me, 
Passing beyond the Qualities, conforms 
To Brahma, and attains Me! 


For I am 

That whereof Brahma is the likeness! Mine 
The Amrit is; and Immortality 
Is mine; and mine perfect Felicity! 

BRRE ENDS CHAPTER XIV. OF THE 

Bhagavad-Gita , 

EntiUed ‘ ‘ G unalrayavibhSgayogd, ' ’ 

Or ^'The Eook of Religion by Separation from the Qualities.'’ 



CHAPTER XV 


Krishna: 

Men call the Aswattha, — the Banyan-tree, — 

Which hath its boughs beneath, its roots on high, - - 

The ever-holy tree. Yea! for its leaves 

Arc green and waving hymns which whisper Truth! 

Who knoweth well the Aswattha, knows all. 

Its branches shoot to heaven and sink to earth.' 

Even as the deeds of men, which take their birth 
From qualities: its silver sprays and blooms, 

And ail the eager verdure of its girth. 

Leap to quick life at touch of sun and air. 

As men’s lives quicken to the temptings fair 
Of wooing sense: its hanging rootlets seek 
The soil beneath, helping to hold it there. 

As actions wrought amid this world of men 
Bind them by ever-tightening bonds again. 

If ye knew well the teaching of the Tree, 

What its shape saith; and whence it springs; and, then 

How it must end, and all the ills of it, 

The axe of sharp Detachment ye would whet, 

Aird cleave the clinging snaky roots, and lay 
This Alwattha of sense-life low, — to set 

New growths upspringing to that happier sky, - - 
Which they who reach sliall have no day to die. 

Nor fade away, nor fall — to Him, I mean. 

Father and First, Who made the mysterv 

Of old Creation ; for to Him come they 

From passion and from dreams who break away; 

Who part the bonds constraining them to flesh, 

And, - - Him^ the Highest, worshipping alway - ■ 

‘ 1 do not consider these verses — which are somewhat ireely rendered here — "an 
attack on the authority of the Vedas,” but a beautiful lyrical episode^ a new ” Parable of 
the t'g-tree.” 



Fifteenth Chapter 

No longer grow at mercy of what breeze 
Of summer pleasure stirs the sleeping trees, 

What blast of tempest tears them, bough and stem. 
To the eternal world pass such as these ! 


Another Sun gleams there! another Moon! 
Another Light, — a Light which none shall lack 
Whose eyes once see; for those return no more. 
They have attained My Uttermost Abode ! 


When, in this world of manifested life. 

The undying Spirit, setting forth from Me, 

Taketh on form, it draweth to itself 

From Being’s storehouse, — which containeth all, — 

Senses and intellect. The Sovereign Soul 

Thus entering the flesh, or qaittingit. 

Gathers these up, as the wind gathers scents. 

Blowing above the flower-banks. Ear and Eye, 

And Touch and Taste, and Smelling, these it takes, — 
Yea, and a sentient mind; — linking itself 
To sense-things so. 


The unenlightened ones 
Mark not that Spirit when he goes or comes, 

Nor when he takes his pleasure in the form. 
Conjoined with qualities; but those see plain 
Who have the eyes to see. Holy souls see 
Which strive thereto. Enlightened, they behold 
That Spirit in themselves; but foolish ones. 

Even though they strive, discern not, having hearts 
Unkindled, ill-informed ! 


Know, too, from Me 
Shineth the gathered glory of the sun 
Which lightens all the world: from Me the moon 
Draws silvery beams, and fire fierce loveliness. 

I penetrate the clay, and lend all shapes 
Their living force; I glide into the plant — 

Its root, leaf, bloom — to make the woodland green 
With springing sap. Becoming vital warmth, 
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I glow in glad, respiring frames, and pass 
With outward and with inward breath to feed 
The body with all meats.* 

For in this world 

Being is twofold: the Divided, one; 

The Undivided, one. All things that live 
Are *‘the Divided.” That which sits apart, 
“The Undivided.” 


Higher still is On£, 

The Highest, holding all, whose Name is Lord, 

The Eternal, Sovereign, First 1 Who fills all worlds, 
Sustaining them. And — dwelling thus beyond 
Divided Life and Undivided — I 
Am called of men and Vedas, God Supreme, 

The PURUSHOTTAMA. 


Who knows Me thus. 

With mind unclouded, knoweth all, dear Prince ! 

And with his whole soul ever worshippeth Me. 

Now is the sacred, secret Mystery 
Declared to thee! Who comprehendeth this 
Hath vrisdom! He is quit of works in blissl 

HERE ENDS CHAPTER XV. OF THE 

B’hagavad-GItA , 

Entitled Purushottamapraptiydgd” 

Or “ The Book of Rdigion by attaining the Supreme.” 

omit a verse here, evidently interpolated. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Krishna: 

Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will 
Always to strive for wisdom; opened hand 
And governed app>etites; and piety 
And love of lonely study; humbleness, 

Uprightness, heed to injure nought which lives, 
TrutMulness, slowness unto wrath, a mind 
That lightly letteth go what others prize; 

And equanimity, and charity 

Which spieth no man’s faults; and tenderness 

Towards all that suffer; a contented heart. 

Fluttered by no desires; a bearing mild. 

Modest, and grave, with manhood nobly mixed 
With patience, fortitude, and purity; 

An unrevengeful spirit, never given 
To rate itself too high; — such be the signs, 

O Indian Prince ! of him whose feet are set 
On that fair path which leads to heavenly birth ! 

Deceitfulness, and arrogance, and pride. 

Quickness to anger, harsh and evil spteech. 

And ignorance, to its own darkness blind, — 

These be the signs, My Prince I of him whose birth 
Is fated for the regions of the vile.* 

The Heavenly Birth brings to deliverance. 

So should’st thou know! The birth with Asuras 
Brings into bondage. Be thou joyous. Prince 
Whose lot is set apart for heavenly Birth. 

Two stamps there are marked on all living men. 
Divine and Undivine; I spake to thee 
By what marks thou shouldst know the Heavenly Man, 
Hear from me now of the Unheavenly! 


“Of the Asuras,” lit. 
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They comprehend not, the Unheavenly, 

How souls go forth from Me; nor how they come 
Back unto Me: nor is there Truth in these, 

Nor purity, nor rule of Life. “This world 
Hath not a Law, nor Order, nor a Lord," 

So say they: *'nor hath risen up by Cause 
Following on Cause, in perfect purposing, 

But is none other than a House of Lust." 

And, this thing thinking, all those ruined ones — 
Of little wit, dark-minded — give themselves 
To evil deeds, the curses of their kind. 
Surrendered to desires insatiable, 

Full of deceitfulness, folly, and pride. 

In blindness cleaving to their errors, caught 
Into the sinful course, they trust this lie 
As it were true — this lie which leads to death — 
Finding in Pleasure all the good which is. 

And crying “Here it finisheth!" 


Ensnared 

In nooses of a hundred idle hopes, 

Slaves to their passion and their wrath, they buy 
Wealth with base deeds, to glut hot app>etites; 

“Thus much, to-day," they say, “we gained! thereby 
Such and such wish of heart shall have its fill ; 

And this is ours! and th’ other shall be ours! 

To-day we slew a foe, and we will slay 
Our other enemy to-morrow! Look! 

Are we not lords? Make we not goodly cheer? 

Is not our fortune famous, brave, and great? 

Rich are we, proudly bom I What other men 
Live like to us? Kill, then, for sacrifice! 

Cast largesse, and be merry!" So they speak 
Darkened by ignorance; and so they fall — 

Tossed to and fro with projects, tricked, and bound 
In net of black delusion, lost in lusts — 

Down to foul Naraka. Conceited, fond, 

Stubborn and proud, dead-drunken with the wine 
Of wealth, and reckless, all their offerings 
Have but a show of reverence, being not made 
In piety of ancient faith. Thus vowed 
To self -hood, force, insolence, feasting, wrath. 



Sixteenth Chapter 

These My blasphemers, in the forms they wear 
And in the forms they breed, my foemen are. 

Hateful and hating; cruel, evil, vile, 

Lowest and least of men, whom I cast down 
Again, and yet again, at end of lives. 

Into some devilish womb, whence — birth by birth — 
The devilish wombs re-spawn them, all beguiled; 

And, till they find and worship Me, sweet Prince! 
Tread they that Nether Road. 


The Doors of Hell 

Are threefold, whereby men to ruin pass, — 

The door of Lust, the door of Wrath, the door 
Of Avarice. Let a man shun those three! 

He who shall turn aade from entering 

All those three gates of Narak, wendeth strdght 

To find his peace, and comes to Swajiga’s gate. 


HERE ENDETH CHAPTER XVI. OF THE 

Bhagavaj>-G!tA, 

Entitled DaivasurasatnpadwibhdgaySg,’* 

Or “ The Book of the Separateness of the Divine and Undmne.” 
' I omit the ten concluding shlokas, with Mr. Davies. 



CHAPTER XVII 


AKjintA: 

If men forsake the holy ordinance. 

Heedless of Shastras, yet keep faith at heart 
And worship, what shall be the state of those, 

Great Krishna! SaUwan, Rajas, Tamos? Say! 

Krishna: 

Threefold the faith is of mankind, and springs 
From those three qualities, — becoming “true,” 

Or “passion-stained,” or 'Mark,” as thou shalt hear! 

The faith of each believer, Indian Prince! 

Conforms itself to what he truly is. 

Where thou shalt see a worshipper, that one 
To what he worships lives assimilate, 

[Such as the shrine, so is the votary,] 

The “soothfast” souls adore true gods; the souls 
Obeying Rajas worship Rakshasas ^ 

Or Yakshas; and the men of Darkness pray 
To Fretas and to Bhutas.* - Yea, and those 
Who practise bitter penance, not enjoined 
By rightful rule — penance which hath its root 
In self-sufficient, proud hj^pocrisies — 

Those men, pasaon-beset, violent, wild, 

Torturing — the witless ones — My elements 
Shut in fair company within their flesh, 

(Nay, Me myself, present within the flesh!) 

Know them to devils devoted, not to Heaven ! 

For like as foods are threefold for mankind 
In nourishing, so is there threefold way 
Of worship, abstinence, and almsgiving! 

Hear this of Me! there is a food which brings 
Force, substance, strength, and health, and joy to live, 

Bdng well>seasoned, cordial, comforting, 

1 Rakshasas and Yakshas are unembodied but capricious beings of great pouftr, gi^ts, 
and beauty, sometimes also of benignity. 

* These are sfmts of evil, wandering ghosts. 
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The “Soothfast” meat. And there be foods which bring 
Aches and unrests, and burning blood, and grief. 

Being too biting, heating, salt, and sharp. 

And therefore craved by too strong appetite. 

And there is foul food — kept from over-night,* 

Savorless, filthy, which the foul will eat, 

A feast of rottenness, meet for the lips 
Of such as love the “ Darkness.” 


Thus with rites; — 
A sacrifice not for rewardment made, 

Offered in rightful wise, when he who vows 
Sayeth, with heart devout, “This I should do!” 

Is “Soothfast” rite. But sacrifice for gain, 

Offered for good repute, be sure that this, 

O Best of Bharatas! is Rajas-rite, 

With stamp of “passion.” And a sacrifice 
Offered against the laws, with no due dole 
Of food-giving, with no accompaniment 
Of hallowed hymn, nor largesse to the priests. 

In faithless celebration, call it vile, 

I'he deed of “Darkness!” — lost! 


Worship of gods 

Meriting worship; lowly reverence 
Of Twice-borns, Teachers, Elders; Purity, 

Rectitude, and the Brahmacharya’s vow. 

And not to injure any helpless Idling, — 

These make a true religiousness of Act. 

Words causing no man woe, words ever true. 

Gentle and pleasing words, and those ye say 
In murmured reading of a Sacred Writ, — 

These make the true religiousness of Speech. 

Serenity of soul, benignity. 

Sway of the silent Spirit, constant stress 
To sanctify the Nature, — these things make 
Good rite, and true religiousness of Mind. 

1 Ydtayaman, food which has remained after the watches of the night. In India this 
would probably “go bad.” 
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Such threefold faith, in highest piety 
Kept, with no hope of gain, by hearts devote. 

Is perfect work of SaUwan, true belief. 

Religion shown in act of proud di^lay 
To win good entertainment, worship, fame. 

Such — say I — is of Rajas, ra^dr and vain. 

Religion followed by a witless will 
To torture self, or come at power to hurt 
Another, — 'tis of Tamos, dark and ill. 

The gift lovingly given, when one shall say 
“Now must I gladly give!” when he who takes 
Can render nothing back; made in due place, 

Due time, and to a meet recipient. 

Is gift of SaUwan, fair and profitable. 

The ^t selfishly given, where to receive 
Is hoped again, or when some end is sought. 

Or where the gift is proffered with a grudge. 

This is of Rajas, stained with impulse, ill. 

The gift churlishly flung, at evil time. 

In wrongful place, to ba^ recipient. 

Made in disdain or harsh unkindliness. 

Is gift of Tamos, dark; it doth not blessi * 

H£KE EMDETH CHAFTEK XVII. OF THE 

Bhagavad-Gita, 

Entitled Sraddhatrayavibhdgaydg,** 

Or “ The Book of Religion by the Thretfold Kinds of FaUhr 

1 omit the concluding dilokas, as of veiy doubtful authenticity. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Arjuna: 

Fain would I better know. Thou Glorious One ! 

The very truth — Heart’s Lord ! — of Sannyds, 
Abstention; and Renunciation, Lord! 

Tydga; and what separates these twain! 

Krishna : 

The jxjets rightly leach that Sannyds 
Is the foregoing of all acts which spring 
Out of desire ; and their wisest say 
Tydga is renouncing fruit of acts. 

There be among the saints some who have held 
Ah action sinful, and to be renounced; 

And some who answer “Nay! the goodly acts — 

As worship, penance, alms — must be performed!” 
Hear now My sentence. Best of Bharatas! 

’Tis well set forth, O Chaser of thy Foes! 
Renunciation is of threefold form, 

And Worship, Penance, Alms, not to be stayed; 
Nay, to be gladly done; for all those three 
Are purifying waters for true souls! 

Yet must be practised even those high works 
In yielding up attachment, and all fruit 
Produced by works. This is My judgment. Prince 
This My insuperable and fixed decree! 

Abstaining from a work by right prescribed 
Never is meet ! So to abstain doth spring 
From “Darkness,” and Delusion teacheth it. 
Abstaining from a work grievous to flesh, 

When one saith “ ’Tis unpleasing!” this is null! 
Such an one acts from “passion;” nought of gain 
Wins his Renunciation! But, Arjun! 
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Abstaining from attachment' to the work, 

Abstaining from rewardment in the work. 

While yet one doeth it full faithfully, 

Saying, “’Tis right to do!” that is “true” act 
And abstinence! Who doeth duties so, 

Unvexed if his work fail, if it succeed 
Unflattered, in his own heart justified. 

Quit of debates and doubts, his is “true” act: 

For, being in the body, none may stand 
Wholly aloof from act; yet, who abstains 
From profit of his acts is abstinent. 

The fruit of labors, in the lives to come. 

Is threefold for all men, — Desirable, 

And Undesirable, and mixed of both; 

But no fruit is at all where no work was. 

Hear from me. Long-armed Lord! the makings five 
Which go to every act, in S&nkhya taught 
As necessary. First the force; and then 
The agent; next, the various instruments; 

Fourth, the especial effort; fifth, the God. 

What work soever any mortal doth 
Of body, mind, or speech, evil or good. 

By these five doth he that. Which being thris. 

Whoso, for lack of knowledge, seeth himself 
As the sole actor, knoweth nought at all 
And seeth nought. Therefore, I say, if one — 

Holding aloof from self — with unstained mind 
Should sl'ay all yonder host, being bid to sjay. 

He doth not slay; he is not bound thereby! 

Knowledge, the thing known, and the mind which knows. 
These make the threefold starting-ground of act. 

The act, the actor, and the instrument. 

These make the threefold total of the deed. 

But knowledge, agent, act, are differenced 
By three dividing qualities. Hear now 
Which be the qualities dividing them. 

There is “true” Knowledge. Learn thou it is this 
To see one changeless Life in all the Lives, 

And in the Separate, One Inseparable. 
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There is imperfect Knowledge: that which sees 
The separate existences apart, 

And, being separated, holds them real. 

There is false Knowledge: that which blindly clings 
To one as if ’twere all, seeking no Cause, 

Deprived of light, narrow, and dull, and “dark.” 

There is “right” Action: that which — being enjoined — 

Is wrought without attachment, passionlessly, 

For duty, not for love, nor hate, nor gmn. 

There is “vain” Action: that which men pursue 
Aching to satisfy desires, impelled 
By sense of self, with all-absorbing stress: 

This is of Rajas — passionate and vain. 

There is “dark” Action: when one doth a thing 
Heedless of issues, heedless of the hurt 
Or wrong for others, heedless if he harm 
His own soul — ’tis of Tamos, black and bid! 

There is the “rightful” doer. He who acts 
Free from self-seeking, humble, resolute. 

Steadfast, in good or e\il hap the same, 

Content to do aright — he “ truly ” acts. 

There is th’ “impassioned” doer. He that works 
From impulse, seeking profit, rude and bold 
To overcome, unchastened ; slave by turns 
Of sorrow and of joy: of Rajas he! 

And there be evil doers; loose of heart. 

Low-minded, stubborn, fraudulent, remiss. 

Dull, slow, despondent — children of the “dark.” 

Hear, too, of Intellect and Steadfastness 
The threefold separation, Conqueror-Prince! 

How these are set apart by Qualities. 

Good is the Intellect which comprehends 
The coming forth and going back of life, 

What must be done, and what must not be done, 

What should be feared, and what should not be feared, 

What binds and what emancipates the soul : 

That is of Sattivan, Prince! of “soothfastness.” 

Marred is the Intellect which, knowing right 
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And knowing wrong, and what is well to do 
And what must not be done, yet understands 
Nought with firm mind, nor as the calm truth is: 
This is of Rajas, Prince! and *' passionate I” 

Evil is Intellect which, wrapped in gloom. 

Looks upon wrong as right, and sees all things 
Contrariwise of Truth. O Pritha’s Son I 
That is of Tamos, **dark’’ and desperate! 

Good is the steadfastness whereby a man 
Masters his beats of heart, his very breath 
Of life, the action of his senses; fixed 
In never-shaken faith and piety : 

That is of Sattwan, Prince! “soothfast” and fair! 
Stained is the steadfastness whereby a man 
Holds to his duty, purpose, effort, end, 

For life’s sake, and the love of goods to gain, 
Arjuna! ’tis of Rajas, passion-stamped! 

Sad is the steadfastness wherewith the fool 
Cleaves to his sloth, his sorrow, and his fears. 

His folly and de^air. This — Pritha’s Son ! — 

Is bom of Tatnas, “dark” and miserable! 

Hear further. Chief of Bharatas! from Me 
The threefold kinds of Pleasure which there be. 

Good Pleasure is the pleasure that endures. 
Banishing pain for aye; bitter at first 
As p>oisen to the soul,'but afterward 
Sweet as the taste of Amrit. Drink of that! 

It springeth in the Spirit’s deep content. 

And painful Pleasure springeth from the bond 
Between the senses and the sense-world. Sweet 
As Amrit is its first taste, but its last 
Bitter as poison. ’Tis of Rajas, Prince ! 

And foul and “dark” the Pleasure is which springs 
From sloth and sin and foolishness; at first 
And at the last, and all the way of life 
The soul bewildering. ’Tis of Tamos, Prince ! 

For nothing lives on earth, nor ’midst the gods 
In utmost heaven, but hath its being bound 
With these three Qualities, by Nature framed. 



Eighteenth Chapter 

The work of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas, 
And Sudras, O thou Slayer of thy Foesl 
Is fixed by reason of the Qualities 
Planted in each: 


A Brahman’s virtues, Prince! 

Bom of his nature, are serenity, 

Self-masteiy, religion, purity. 

Patience, uprightness, learning, and to know 
The truth of things which be. A Kshatriya’s pride. 
Bom of his nature, lives in valor, fire. 

Constancy, skilfulness, spirit in fight. 

And open-handedness and noble mien. 

As of a lord of men. A Vaisya’s task. 

Bom with his nature, is to till the ground. 

Tend cattle, venture trade. A Sudra’s state. 

Suiting his nature, is to minister. 

Whoso performeth — diligent, content — 

The work allotted him, whate’er it be. 

Lays hold of perfectness! Hear how a man 
Findeth perfection, being so content; 

He findeth it through worship — wrought by work — 
Of Him that is the Source of all which lives, 

Of Him by Whom the universe was stretched. 

Better thine own work is, though done with fault, 
Than doing others* work, ev’n excellently. 

He shall not fall in sin who fronts the task 
Set him by Nature’s hand ! Let no man leave 
His natural duty. Prince ! though it bear blame ! 

For every work hath blame, as every flame 
Is wrapped in smoke ! Only that man attains 
Perfect surcease of work whose work was wrought 
With mind unfettered, soul wholly subdued. 

Desires for ever dead, results renounced. 

Learn from me. Son of Kunti ! also this, 

How one, attaining perfect peace, attains 
Brahm, the supreme, the highest height of all! 

Devoted — with a heart grown pure, restrained 
In lordly self-control, foregoing wiles 
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Of song and senses, freed from love and hate. 
Dwelling 'mid solitudes, in diet spare. 

With body, speech, and will tamed to obey. 

Ever to holy meditation vowed. 

From passions liberate, quit of the Self, 

Of arrogance, impatience, anger, pride; 

Freed from surroundings, quiet, lacking nought — 
Such an one grows to oneness with the Brahm ; 
Such an one, growing one with Brahm, serene. 
Sorrows no more, desires no more ; his soul. 

Equally loving all that lives, loves well 
Me, Who have made them, and attains to Me. 

By this same love and worship doth he know 
Me as 1 am, how high and wonderful, 

And knowing, straightway enters into Me. 

And whatsoever deeds he doeth — fixed 

In Me, as in his refuge — he hath won 

For ever and for ever by My grace 

Th' Eternal Rest ! So win thou! In thy thoughts 

Do all thou dost for Mel Renounce for Me! 

Sacrifice heart and mind and will to Me! 

Live in the faith of Me! In faith of Me 
All dangers thou shalt vanquish, by My grace, 

But, trusting to thyself and heeding not, 

Thou can’st but perish! If this day thou say’st 
Relying on thyself, “I will not fight!” 

Vain will the purpose prove ! thy qualities 
Would spur thee to the war. What thou dost shun. 
Misled by fair illusions, thou wouldst scc-k 
Against thy will, when the task comes to thee 
Waking the promptings in thy nature set. 

There lives a Master in the hearts of men 
Maketh their deeds, by subtle pulling-strings. 

Dance to what tune He will. With all thy soul 
Trust Him, and take Him for thy succor. Prince ! 

So — only so, Arjuna! — shalt thou gain - - 
By grace of Him — the uttermost repose. 

The Eternal Place! 

. Thus hath been opened thee 
This Truth of Truths, the Mystery more hid 
I'han any secret mystery. Meditate ! 

And — as thou wilt — then act! 



Esghtecfith Chapter ^ 7 ^ 

Nay ! but once more 

Take My last word, My utmost meaning have! 

Precious thou art to Me; right well-bcloved ! 

Listen ! I tell thee for thy comfort this. 

Give Me thy heart! adore Me! serve Me! cling 
In faith and love and reverence to Me! 

So shalt thou come to Me ! I promise true, 

For thou art sweet to Me! 

And let go those — 

Rites and writ duties! Fly to Me alone! 

Make Me thy single refuge! I will free 
Thy soul from all its sins! Be of good cheer! 

[Hide, the holy Krishna saith. 

This from him that hath no faith. 

Him that worships not, nor seeks 
Wisdom’s teaching when she speaks: 

Hide it from all men who mock ; 

But, wherever, ’mid the flock 
Of My lovers, one shall teach 
This divinest, wisest, speech — 

Teaching in the faith to bring 
Truth to them, and offering 
Of all honor unto Me — 

Unto Brahma cometh he! 

Nay, and nowhere shall ye find 
Any man of all mankind 
Doing dearer deed for Me; 

Nor shall any dearer be 

In My earth. Yea, furthermore. 

Whoso reads this converse o'er 
Held by Us upon the plain. 

Pondering piously and fain. 

He hath paid Me sacrifice! 

(Krishna speaketh in this wise!) 

Yea, and whoso, full of faith, 

Heareth wisely what it saith, 

Hearcth meekly, — when he dies, 

Surely shall his spirit rise 
To those regions Where the Blest , 

Free of flesh, in joyailce rest.] 
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Hath this been heard by thee, O Indian Prince! 

With mind intent? hath all the ignorance — 

Which bred thy trouble — vanished, My Arjun? 

AnjDiM: 

Trouble and ignorance are gone! the Light 
Hath come unto me, by Thy favor. Lord! 

Now am I fixed ! my doubt is fled away ! 

According to Thy word, so will I do! 

Sanjaya: 

Thus gathered I the gracious speech of Krishna, O my King! 

Thus have I told, with heart a-thrill, this wise and wondrous thing 
By great Vy&sa’s learning writ, how Krishna’s self made known 
The Y6ga, being Ydga’s Lord. So is the high truth shown! 

And aye, when I remember, O Lord my King, again 
Aijuna and the God in talk, and all this holy strain. 

Great is my gladness: when I muse that splendor, passing speech. 
Of Hari, visible and plain, there is no tongue to reach 
My marvel and my love and bliss. O Archer-Prince! all hail! 

O Krishna, Lord of Ydga! surely there shall not fail 
Blessing, and victory, and power, for Thy most mighty sake, 
Where this song comes of Arjun, and how with God he spake. 

HERE ENDS, WITH CHAPTER XVIII., 

Entitled **'Mokshasanydsay6g” 

Or ''The Book of Religion by Deliverance and Renunciation," 
The Bhagavad-Gita. 
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Body (see Material Nature, Soul) 
Boehme, Jacob, 370. 

Brahma (god), 31, 520., 54 
“Brahma,” Emerson’s poem on, 5 
hrakman, 14-17, 20, 22-24, *6, 29, 31, 
48-52, et passim 

identified with matter or non-soul, 
Si-Sa 

relation to God, 48-52 


Br&hmanas, 9, 13, 16, 20, 32 
brakmanirv&tta, 23 
Breath (see Life-breath) 

Buddha, Buddhism, 22n., 23, 26, 57, 
68, 83 
buddhi, 39 

Castes, duties of, 59 
Categorical imperative, 60 
Christian mystics, 37n., 91 
Christianity, 26, 53, 7in., 75 

Date of Gita, 5 
Death, hour of, 74 
Deed (see Karma) 

Deity (see God) 

“Demoniac” men, 82 
Desire, as cosmic force (see Kima, 
Will) 

as cause of rebirth, 22, 57 
as root of all sin, 82 
Devotion, as help to salvation, in 
Upani^ds, 26 

to God, in Gita, 49, 70-76, 81, 82, 91 
in Christianity, 7 in. 

(See also bkakti) 

Dhatar, 12 

Discipline of action, 58, 62-69, 72~74 
Doubt, 62 

Duty, 57 - 6 r, 74 , 78 

“Easy way” sought by Gltfi, 49, 65, 92 
Emerson, 5 
Ether, 15 

Evil, problem of, 45-47 
Evolution, 39, 40, 51 
Existent, The, 16 

Fervor (see tapas) 

Field and Field-knower (Body and 
Sou1),4I,42, 44, SO 
Fighting (see War) 
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First Principle, Vedic, 11--17 
‘Triar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” 8 

God, double nature of, 50-52 
limitation of, 46, 47 
meditation on, at death, 74-75 
nature of (in Gita), 44-54 
prehistory of the Gita’s, 30-33 
relation to human soul, 37, 44, 45 
salvation by grace of, 26, 27, 71-74, 
92 

transcendance of, 47 
union with, 23, 38, 72-75 
{See also Devotion, In<*arnation) 
Golden Rule,” 60, 61, 83 
Greene, Robert, 8 

gunas^ of matter, 39-42, 50, 59, 68n. 

Harmlessness (see akitfisd) 

Henotheism, 10 

Identification, 13 
Ignorance, cause of evils, 24 
Incarnation, of God, 3, 52-53 
Inconsistencies in Gita, 38n., 49, 52, 77 - 
79 , 91 

Indifference recommended, 57, 64, 67 - 
69 

Instruction, as help to salvation, 63 
Intuition, 4, 91 

Jains, 42, 83 
Jesus, 26 
jndna-yoga^ 64 

Kala, 13 
Kama, 13, 16 
Kant, i6n., 60 

Karma, doctrine of, 20, 21, 24, 55-61, 73 
{See also Action) 
karma-yoga^ 64, 65 
Katha Upani§ad, 6 
Killing {see War) 

Knowledge, power of, 7, 8, 13, 14, 17, 
19, 62, 63 
= virtue, 24, 81 


way of salvation by, 24-26, 29, 42, 
62-71, 78, 81, 91 
Kr§na, 3, 30-33, 38, 53, 60, 71 

Life-breath, 12, 15, 16 
Loathing, 82 

Logic, Gita’s attitude towards, 4, 7, 91, 
92 

Love of God {see Devotion) 

Magic, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 25, 28n. 
Mahabharata, 3, 3811. 

Man, cosmic, 12, 15-17 
manas^ 16, 39 

Material Nature, 39-44, 50-52 
Materialists, 79, 80, 82 
Matter {see Material Nature) 
maya, 190., 43, 50-52 
Meditation, 63 
Moderation, 68 
Mohammed, 26 
Monism, Vedic, 11-17 
Upanisjadic, 16, 18, 19, 30, 33 
in Gita, 44, 45, 48-51 
Monotheism, Vedic starts towards, ii, 
IS 

in Upanisads, 31 

in early popular religions of India, 

30-33 

in Gita, 26, 30-33, 44“S4 
Morality, transcended by perfected 
soul, 24, 25 

as help to salvation, 25, 81 
practical, in Gita, 81-84 
Mystic vision of God, 53, 54, 70 
Mysticism, 4, 37n., 50, S 2 -S 4 , 9 *, 92 

Name, 14 
Nature-worship, 9 
ne/x, netiy 12 

Nirvana, 23, 42, 55 , 67, 73 
Non-existent, The, 16 

Oldenberg, H., 130., 39n., 68n. 
om, sacred syllable, 45, 75 
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One, The {see Monism, Monotheism) 
Orthodoxy, Hindu, 77-80 

Pacifism {see War, ahiifisd) 

Pairs of opposites, 57, 58 
Pantheism, 44*48 

Parallelism between Man and Universe, 

iS-17,37 

Parame$^in, 12 
Perfected State, 21-24 
{See also Nirvana) 

Pessimism, 22, 29, 55 
Philosophic Systems {see Systems) 
Philosophy, Hindu contrasted with 
western, 6-8 

Poetic character of Gita, 4 
Pragmatism, 92 
PrajSpati, 11, 12 
Prakfti {see Material Nature) 

Prana, 12, 15, 16 
Priests, Vedic, 9, 10, 14 
accused of selfishness, 78 
Puru§a, as First Principle, 12, 15, 47, 75 
(soul of man), 38, 44 

Qualities (see gtivas) 

Quietism, 58, 59 
{See also Asceticism) 

Quotations of older works in Gita, 5, 6, 
27 

rajas, 39, 42, 68n. 

Rationalism, 4 

{See also Logic, Mysticism) 

Rebirth, 20. 21, 55, 56 
Redeath, 20, 63 

Religions, Gita's attitude towards other, 
77-80 

Retribution, 21 
{See also Karma) 

Rig Veda, 5, 9-12, 14-16, 31-33, 47, 
7in. 

Ritualism, 9-11, 14, 15, 77-79 
Ritualistic elements in Vedic Monism, 
14-17 
Rohita, T2 


Sacrifice, 590., 62, 77-80 
{See also Ritualism) 

Salvation, ways of, in Upani$ads, 24 ff. 
in general Hinduism, 29 
in Gita, 48, 62-76 
Samkara, 43 

Samkhya, meaning of the word, 64 
in the Gila, 63-66, 69 
later, 18, 190., 23, 4on., 43, 64n., 650. 
satfinydsa, 64, 65 
sat, 16 

sattva, 39, 42, 68n. 

Scepticism, 12 
Schopenhauer, 13 
Self, 16, 17, 19 
in others, 60, 61, 83 
{See also Soul) 

Self “hypnotism, 63 
Senses, 39 

Sex in cosmic relations, 51, 52 
Siva, 31, S2n. 
skambha, 13 
Socrates, 24, 81 

Soul, distinguished from body, 3, 20 - 
21,37-43,50,62 
immortality of, 3, 38 
a part of God, 37 
human, = First Principle, 19, 37 
{See also Self, dtman) 

Spmee, 16 

summum bonum, 8, 20, 24 

{See also Nirvana, Perfected State, 
Salvation) 

Sun, as First Principle, 12 
Systems of Philosophy in India, 6, 7, 
18 

tamas, 39, 42, 68n. 
tapas, 15, 27-29 
Time, as First Principle, 13 
Transcendance of the One (or God) be- 
yond all, 15, 47 
Transmigration {see Rebirth) 

Trimurti, 31, 520. 

Upani§ads, 6-8, 12, 16, 18-33 et passim 
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Vedinta, 18, 1911., 380., 43, 51 
Vidhfttar, 13 
vidyi^ 8 

lienee (see War, cMipsi) 
Vi^nu, 31-33, S3n. 

Vi?9uites, 3, 53 
ViSvakarman, 11 


War, 38Q., 59, 60, 83, 84 


Will, as cosmic force, 13, 16 
Word, 14 
Wrath, 83 

Yahweh, ii, 30 

Yoga, meaning of the word, 63, 64 
in the Glti, 63-69, 73, 73, 75, 78, 79 
later, 190., 43, 650., 68n. 
yofjin, 61, 66 
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